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The work now presented for the first time to the 
American public is the production of one of the 
most learned and bighly-gifted men whose names 
adorn the annals of sound philosophy, and whose 
labours gained for him a reputation inferior only to 
that of Newton. They will be read with great ad- 
vantage by the young student, on account of the 
remarkable clearness with which the subjects are 
treated, the copiousness of the style, and its adapts* 
tion to the purpose of easy and familiar instruction. 
The author, in addition to his profound knowledge, 
had the advantage of being, both by profession and 
by taste, a teacher of youth ; and the volumes before 
us bear evidence of the tact which an experienced 
instructer acquires in discovering the points which 
stand most in need of varied and reiterated expla^ 
nation. 

* These Letters, therefore, designed as they were 
for the benefit of a lady, will predispose the ingen- 
uous mind to the love of scientific truth. Nor is 
the evidence of piety he has brought into connexion 
with some of the highest contemplations of philoso- 
phy one of the least interesting features of these 
agreeable volumes* 

American Editor* 
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PREFACE. 



It had long been a reproach against English lite- 
rature, that the composition of elementary and popular 
Works has be^i led inmost exclusively in the hands 
9f inferior writers, wl^o possess only a general and 
superficial knowledge of the subjects of which they 
treat. The ioihience of this practice upon the di£[u- 
skm of general and correct knowledge has been 
deeply felt by those who are desirous of introducing 
a sy3tem of education which embraces a wider range 
than the ordinary routine of classical instruction. 
The popular writings of those who acquire a know- 
ledge of science for the purpose of teaching it difier 
in the most essential manner from those of a philo- 
sopher who devotes himself to the task of perspicuous 
illustration. However correct may be the principles, 
and however copious the details of a compiled work, 
it must always be defective in the selection of iti 
.topics, in the clearness of its reas<»ung, in the gen- 
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erality of its views, and in the suitableness of its illus- 
trations. A mind like that of Euler, which from 
its infancy has been devoted to the study of Nature, 
selects at once the prominent features of the science 
which it is proposed to explain ; excludes all perplex- 
ing and extraneous facts, and combines under gene- 
ral views the important truths which it is the object 
of the pupil to seize and retain. The justness of 
this remark cannot fail to be admitted by those who 
read the foUowing Letters, which may be justly char- 
acterized as the most popular work that ever was 
written, and as the production of the profoundest 
philosopher that ever wrote. 

Euler's Letters to a German Princess were first 
made known in Europe by an edition published by 
Ihe Marquis Condorcet and M. Lacroix, who ei^ 
riched it with a variety of notes, and whose opinion 
of the work for the purposes of public instructioii 
may be acceptable to the English reader :— - 

** The Letters of Euler to a German PrinceSSi" 
8a3r8 M. Condorcet, ** have acquired over all Eu- 
rope a celebrity to which the reputation of the Au- 
thor, the choice and importance of the several subjects, 
and the clearness of elucidation justly entitle them. 
They have deservedly been considered as a trewufy 
ot fdence^ adapted to the puipoBes oT every commofi 
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seminaiy of learning. They may \ie studied t& ad- 
vantage without much previous elementary know- 
ledge ; they convey accurate ideas respectin^r a var 
riety of objects, highly interesting in themselves, or 
oalculated to excite a laudable curiosity ; they inspire 
a proper taste for the sciences, and for that sound 
philosophy which, supported by science, and never 
losing sight of her cautious, steady, methodical ad- 
vances, runs no risk of perplexing or misleculing the 
attentive student" 

The English reader is indebted to the late Rev. 
Dr. Henry Hunter for the following translation, 
which has gone through two editions. In this third 
edition the translation has received very essential 
improvements. The plates have been re-engraved 
and much improved, and a life of the Author has been 
added, together with various notes, which, the editor 
trusts, will be both interesting and useful to the 
reader. 

Independently of the great popularity of this work, 
it possesses a particular interest at the present time, 
in consequence of its containing a popular view of 
the doctrine, that light consists in the undulations of 
an ethereal medium, which is now generally adopted^ 
in consequence of recent discoveries in optics. 

EoiNBUROB^ fi2d July, 1823. 

B 



THE LIFE OF EULER. 



Leonard Euler, one of ibe most distinguished 
mathematicians of the 18th century, was the son of 
Paul Euler, and Margaret Brucker, and was bom at 
B^le on the 15th of April, 1707. 

His fether, who had been instructed in mathe-' 
matics by the celebrated James Bernoulli, became 
pastor of the village of Riechen, near B&sle, in the 
year 1708 ; and as soon as his son had arrived at the 
proper age, he instilled into him a fondness for 
mathematical learning, although he had destined him 
for the study of theology. He was afterward sent 
to the university of B^le, where he was fowMl 
worthy to receive lessons from John Bernoulli, who 
was at that time regarded as the first mathematician 
in Europe. The assiduity and amiable disposition 
of Euler soon gained him the particular esteem of 
that great master, and the friendship of his two sons, 
Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli, who had already be- 
come the disciples and the rivals of their father. John 
Bernoulli even condescended to give him once every 
week a particular lesson, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the diffictilties which he encountered in the ooone 
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of his studies. Euler had not the good fortune to 
enjoy long this inestimable advantage. In 1723, he 
received the degree of Master of Arts ; and on this 
occasion he obtained great applause by the Latin 
discourse which be delivered, containing a compari- 
son between the Newtonian and Cartesian philoso- 
phy. At the request of his father, he now began the 
study of theology ; but his attachment to the mathe- 
matics was so strong, that his father at last consented 
to allow him to follow the bent of his own geniuk 

Nicolas and Daniel Bernoulli having, in 1726, 
accepted the invitation of Catherine I. to become 
members of the Academy of Sciences of St Peters- 
burg, promised at their departure to employ their 
influence to procure for Euler an appointment in that 
city. In die following year they announced that they 
had a situation in view for him, and strongly advised 
him to apply his mathematical knowledge to physi- 
ology. Euler immediately attended the lectures of 
the most eminent medical professors at B^sle, and 
made rapid progress in the study of medicine. His 
attention, however, was still directed to his favourite 
pursuits, and he found leisure to compose a disser- 
tation on the Nature and Propagation of Sound, 
and another on the Masting of Ships, which was 
written for the prize proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences in 1727. As this subject was actually 
suggested by several members of the academy, with 
the view of bringing into notice the talents of M* 
Bouguer, who had paid particular* attention to the 
subject, and who was then professor of hydrography 
kk die seaport town of Croisic,it was not likely thai 
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£iiler, who was destitute of all practical knowledge 
of naval afiairs, should have succeeded in the com- 
petition. Bouguer, of course, carried off the first 
prize ; but Euler obtained what is called the accestiif 
or second prize, an honour of no trivial magnitude, 
when we consider that he was then only twenty yean 
of age. About this time £uler was a candidate for 
the vacant professorship of natural philosophy in the 
university of B^e ; but he had not tiie good fortune 
to be elected. 

Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli used all their influ- 
ence to procure an appointment for their young 
friend ; and having at last succeeded, they requested 
him to repair immediately to St Petersburg. £u1ot 
lost no time in obeying this welcome summons ; bat, 
afler he had begun his journey, he had the mortifi- 
cation to learn that Nicolas Bernoulli had fallen a 
victim to the severity of the climate ; and ^e very 
day upon which he entered the Russian territory 
was that of the death of the Empress Catherine I. ; 
an event which at first threatened the dissolution of 
the academy, of which she had laid the foundation. 
Having reached St. Petersburg at this unfortunate 
period, Euler resolved to enter into the Russian 
navy, and had actually received the promise of a 
lieutenancy, and rapid promotion, from Admiral Sie- 
vers ; but fortunately for geometry, a change took 
place in the aspect of public affairs in 1730, and 
Euler obtained the situation of Professor of Natund 
Philosophy. In 1733 he succeeded Daniel Ber- 
noulli, when that illustrious mathematician -Tetired 
into the country ; and in the same year he married 

B2 
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Mademoiselle Gsell, a Swiss lady, and the daughter 
of a painter whom Peter the Great had carried into 
Russia upon hb return from his first tour. In 1735, 
. a very intricate problem having been proposed by 
the Academy of St Petersburg, Euier completed 
the solution of it in three days ; but the exertion of 
his mind had been so violent, that it threw him into a 
fever which endangered his life, and deprived him 
of the use of one of his eyes. In 1738, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris crowned his memoir, en- 
titled Sur la Mature el ks Proprietes du Feu ; and 
in 1740, he divided with Daniel Bernoulli, and our 
countryman Colin Maclaurin, the prize given by the 
same academy for the best dissertation on the flux 
and reflux of the sea. Daniel Bernoulli had treated 
the subject with a sagacity and method which char- 
acterized all his labours. The dissertation of Mac^ 
laurin contained his celebrated theorem on the equi- 
librium of elliptical spheroids ; and that of £uler 
was marked with an improvement on the integral 
calculus, which seemed to resolve the fundamental 
equation of almost all the great problems on the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 

In consequence of an invitation from the King of 
Prussia, through his minister the Count de Marde- 
field, Euler quitted St Petersbuig and went to 
Berlin in the month of June, 1741. Upon his arri- 
val, he was honoured with a letter from the king of 
Prussia, written from his camp at Reichenbach ; and 
he was soon afler presented to the queen-mother, a 
princess who took great pleasure in the conversation 
Kxf iUustrioufl men. She treated Euier with the 
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atmost fiuuiliarity ; but never being able to draw bim 
into any conversation but that of monosyllables, she 
one day asked him why he did not wish to speak to 
her 1 " Madam," replied Euler, " it is because I 
have just come from a country where every person 
who speaks is hanged." 

The memoirs and works with which Euler enriched 
mathematics and physics are so extremely numerous 
that it would occupy many pages to give even the 
briefest account of them. In many of his physical 
memoirs, Euler has been justly reproached for having 
applied the calculus to the most unfounded physical 
hypotheses, or to metaphysical principles which had 
not been sufficiently examined; and on this ac- 
count several of his memoirs have no value whatever, 
except in so far as they exhibit fine specimens of 
the resources of analysis. His Dissertations on 
Windmills, on Achromatic Telescopes, on Naval 
Architecture, and on Gunnery are among the num- 
ber of those which are liable to this criticism. 

When Euler was at Berlin, the Princess of Anhalt 
Dessau, the niece of the King of Prussia, was de- 
sirous to receive from him some instruction in the 
dil^rent branches of natural philosophy ; and for 
ker use he drew up the present work, which was 
translated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
which has always been much esteemed, particularly 
fi)r the singular perspicuity with which its author has 
explained some of the most profound truths in phy- 
jgics. The King of Prussia often employed Euler 
in calculations relative to the mint, and other objects 
of finance,— in die conducting of the waters of Sans 
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Souci, and in the examination of canals, and otiier 

public works. 

In 1744, Euler was appointed Director of the 
Mathematical Class of the Academy, and in the same 
year he obtained flie prize offered by the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris for the best work on the theory 
of magnetism. 

About this time Robin's Treatise on Gunnery had 
appeared in England, and though our countryman 
had treated Euler with great severity, this act of in- 
justice did not prevent him from recommending it 
to the King of Prussia as the best book on the sub- 
ject. He even translated it, and in the additions 
ivhich he made, he gave a complete theory of the 
motion of projectiles. M. Turgot ordered this work 
to be translated into French, and introduced into 
the schools of artillery ; an^ about the same time 
there appeared a splendid edition of it in England. 

In 1746, he published his new Theory of Light 
and Colours ; and in 1759, his memoir 8ur les effeia 
du Ratdis et du Tangage, gained the prize offered 
by the French Academy of Sciences. 

In 1750, Euler went to Frankfort to receive his 
mother, who was then a widow, and to conduct her 
to Berlin, where she remained till the time of her 
death, in 1761 ; having enjoyed for eleven years the 
assiduous attention of a favourite son, and the high 
pleasure of seeing him universally esteemed and i^- 
jnired. 

When Euler remained at Berlm, he formed an 
intimate acquaintance with M. De Maupertuis, the 
learned President of the Prussian Academy Qf 
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Sciences, and he defended Maupertuis's celebrated 
and favourite principle of the least action, by i T^ t Iv- 
ing, bj means of it, some of the most difficult prob- 
lems in mechanics. In the dispute into which he 
was thus led with EoDnig, who had attacked Mau- 
pertuis in 1751, he lost for a while his usual serenity, 
and became one of the enemies of that unfortunate 
indi?idual. 

Although the number of fcn-eign associates in the 
French Academy of Sciences was limited to eight, 
yet Euler was appointed io the ninth place in 1755, 
on the condition that no appointment should take 
place at the first vacancy. 

In the year 1760, the Russian army under Gene- 
ral Tottleben penetrated into the March of Branden- 
burg, and pillaged a farm which Euler possessed 
near Chaxlottenberg. As soon as the Russian gene- 
ral was informed of the event, he immediately re- 
paired the loss by a very large sum; and upon 
giving notice of the circumstance to the Empress 
£hzabeth, she added to this indemnity a present of 
four thousand florins. This act of generosity, no 
doubt, had a powerful effect in attaching Euler to 
the Russian government, which, in spite of his ab- 
sence, had always paid him the pension which it 
granted him in 1742. Having received an invita* 
tion from the Empress Catherine, he obtained per- 
mission from the King of Prussia to return to St. 
Petersburg to spend the remainder of his days ; but 
his eldest son was not allowed to accompany him. 
When Euler was on the eve of his departure. Prince 
Czartorisky invited him, in the name of the King of 
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Fdand, to take the road of Warsaw, where, loaded 
with kindness, he spent ten days with Stanislaus, 
who afterward honoured him with his correspondence. 

Shortly after his arrival in St. Petersburg, on the 
17th July, 1766, he lost the sight of his other eye, 
having been for a considerable time obliged to per- 
form his calculations with large characters, traced 
with chalk upon a slate. His pupils and his chil- 
dren copied his calculations, and wrote all his me- 
moirs, while Euler dictated to them. To one of his 
servants, who was quite ignorant of mathematical 
knowledge, he dictated his Elements of Algebra, a 
work of very great merit, which has been translated 
iato English and many other languages. Euler now 
acquired the rare faculty of canying on in his 
mind the most complicated analytical and arithme- 
tical calculations ; and M. d'Alembert, when he saw 
him at Berlin, was astonished at some examples of 
this kind which occurred in their conversation. 
With the design of instructing his grandchildren in 
the extraction of roots, he formed a table of the six 
first powers of all numbers, from 1 to 100, and he 
recollected them with the utmost accuracy. Two 
of his pupils having computed to the 17th term, a 
complicated converging series, their results diftered 
one unit in the fiftieth cypher ; and an appeal being 
made to Euler, he went over the calculation in his 
mind, and his decision was found correct. 

His principal amusement, after he lost his sight, 
vms to make artificial loadstones, and to give lessons 
on mathematics to one of his grandchildren, who 
iieemed to evince a taste for the science. 
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In 1771, a dreadfiil fire broke out in St Peters- 
burg, and reached the house of Euler. Peter 
Grimm, a native of B^le, having learned the danger 
in which his illustrious countryman was placed, threw 
himself among the Hames, and, reaching Euler's 
apartment, brought him off on his shoulders, at the 
risk of his life. His library, however, and his furni- 
ture were consumed ; but, by the activity of Count 
Orloff, his MSS. were saved. 

Having revised the lunar theory with the aid of his 
son, and liis colleagues Krafil and Lexell, he con- 
structed a set of new lunar tables, which appeared in 
1772. These tables were, at the suggestion of Tur- 
got, rewarded by the Board of Longitude in France ; 
and when the more perfect tables of Mayer obtained 
the great premium of three thousand pounds offered 
by the British parliament, the sum of three hundred 
pounds was given to £uler for having furnished the 
theorems made use of by Mayer in his theory. 

In the year 1773, Euler published, at St. Peters- 
burg, his great work on the construction and man- 
agement of vessels. A new edition soon afterward 
appeared at Paris, and at the desire of the French 
king it was introduced into the schools of marine, 
and a reward of 1000 rubles transmitted to the 
author, accompanied by a handsome letter from the 
celebrated Turgot. About the same time an Italian, 
an English, and a Russian translation of it appeared, 
and the Russian government presented Euler with a 
gift of 2000 rubles. 

Three of Euler's memoirs on the Inequalities in 
the Motions o^ the Planets, were erowned by the 
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French Academy of Sciences ; and he also gained 
the prizes of 1770 and 1772, by his perfection of the 
lunar theory. 

Having lost his first wife, by whom he had thir- 
teen children, eight of whom died in early life, he 
was married a second time, in 1776, to Mademoiselle 
Gsell, the aunt of his first wife. 

Euler underwent tlie operation of couching, which 
was attended with the- happy result of restoring his 
sight ; but whether from lie negligence of his sur- 
geon, or from his being too eager to avail himself of 
his new organs, he again lost his sight, and sufiered 
much severe pain from the relapse. His love for 
science, however, continued unabated, and in the 
course of seven years he transmitted seventy memoirs 
'to the Academy of St. Petersburg. On the 7th of 
September, 1783, afler having amused himself with 
calculating upon a slate the laws of the ascensional 
motion of balloons, which at that time occupied the 
attention of ph^osophers, he dined with his relation 
M. Lexell, and spoke of the planet Herschel,^ and 
of the calculations by which its orbit was determined. 
A short time afterward, he was amusing himself with 
one of his grandchildren, when, on a sudden, his pipe 
fell from his hand, and he expired of an apoplectic 
stroke, in the 79th year of his age. 

Euler left behind him three sons, having lost his 
two daughters in the latter years of his life. Twenty- 
six out of thirty of his grandchildren were alive at 
the time of his death. 

After a long life, so successfully devoted to the- 
flciences, Euler's reputation was very widely ex-- 
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tended. Besides being a foreign member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; be was a Fellow o( 
the Royal Society of London, and he had received 
firom most of the princes of the north, with whom 
he was well acquainted, the most flattering marks of 
their esteem. When the Prince-royal of Prussia 
visited St Petersbuig, he anticipated the visit of 
£u]er, and passed several hours at the bedside of 
this great man, holding him all the time by the hand, 
and having, at the same time, upon his kn^e one of 
Uuler's grandchildren, who had displayed a piremfr- 
tijre attachment to geometry. The death of Euler 
was considered as a public loss even in the country 
where he. lived ; and the Academy of St Petersburg 
decreed to him, at their own expense, a marble bust, 
which was placed in their public ball. In an alle- 
gorical picture which the academy had put upt 
during his life, Geometry was represented as placed 
upoh a basement covered with calculations. These 
calculations were the formulse of £uler's Theory of 
the Lunar Motions. 

£uler's knowledge vcaa not limited to mathematics 
and the physical sciences. He had carefully studied 
anatomy, chymistry, and botany, and he was also 
deeply versed, in ancient literature. He could repeat 
the Mneid from the beginning to the end, and he 
could even tell the first and last lines in every page 
of the edition which he used. In one of his works 
there is a learned memoir on. a question in mechanics, 
of which, as he himself informs us, a verse of the 
^neid gave him the first idea. 

JEluier possessed oaturally a strong Qonstitution ; 
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and when w6 consider the nature of his studiei§,^bEid' 
the assiduity with which he pursued them, we can-» 
not fail to be surprised at the great degree of health 
which he enjoyed. In all his habits he was sober 
and temperate, — ^in his manners unaffected and 
pleasing, — and in his temper lively and cheerful^ In 
his moral and religious character there is much to 
admire. The high fame which he acquired, and the 
interruptions which he must have experienced, both 
at Berlin and St Petersburg, never induced him to 
abandon ^e reUgious duties to which he had been 
educated. As long as he preserved his sight, he 
assembled the whole of his family every evening, 
and read a chapter of the Bible, which he accompa- 
nied with an exhortation. Theology was one of his 
favourite studies, and the doctrines which he held 
were the most rigid doctrines of Calvinism. 

The following is a list of the principal woriss 
wliich Euler published in a separate form. His 
■papers, which appeared in the Memoks of ^ Acad- 
emies of Berlin and St. Petersburg, are extremely 
numerous ; and he lefl behind him no fewer than 
two hundred ready for pubtication, in order to fulfil 
a promise which he had made to Count Orloff, to 
supply memoirs for the Acta Petropolitana for twenty 
years afler his death. 

Dissertatio Physica de Sono, B&sle,"1727. 

Mechanica^ sive motus scientia analyiice exponta. 
Petropoli, 1736, 2 vols. 

Tentamen nov(B ikearicR musical, Petrop. 1739. 
This work contains many new views ; but, as M. 
Fuss remarks, it had no great success, as it con- 
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teined too much geometry for musicians, and too 
much music for geometers. 

JlfefAocbw vwemauii ]kMnM curvtu maxtoM mtnc- 
mwe proprielaie gaudeniet, Lausanme, 1744, 4to. 

hUroductio in AnalyHn Infiniiorunu LausamMe, 
1744, 2 vols. 4to. This work, which had become 
very scarce, was reprinted at Lyons in 1797. It 
was translated into French in 1796, by Ji B. Labey, 
and published at Paris. 

Theoria moiuum pUmeiarum et eometatvnu Bero- 
lini, 1744. 

, Opusc^ varii orgummiL Berolmi, 1746, 1760, 
1761, 3 Yols. in 4to. The tables of the sun and 
moon, which are sometimes to be found separately, 
form part of the Ist volume of this coUection. As 
the three volumes make only 600 pages, they are 
generally found in one. 

Scientia nanaliij seti tractahu de comtruendia ae 
dhigtndU nambua. Petropoli, 1749, 2 vols. 4to. 

Tfuoria motuum.lMtttz exhibena omnea carparum 
inequdlitates cum addiiamento. Berolini, 1763,*4to. 

JDisaertaUo de prtnctpto mininuE odtotitt, una 
eimi examine objecUoman CL Koenigii^ contra hoc 
prineipiwn faeioTum. Berdini, 1763, 4to. 

InHituUones calculi differentialiaf cum ejua iimi tti 
analyai infinitorum ac doctrina serierum, Berolini, 
1765. Another edition of this work was published 
in 1787, in 2 vols. 4to, and another at St Peters- 
burg in 1804, in 2* vols. 4to. 

Constructio lenHuni objectivarum ex duplid vitro, 
Petrop. 1762. 

'JVfediiationea de perturbatione motus cometarum 
ab attractione planetarum orta. Petrop. 1762, 4to. 
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Theoria mofu$ corporum soUdorum ««U rigidonmiL 
Rostochii, 1765, 4to. 

InstitiUiones Calculi IntegraUs. Petrop. 17C8- 
1770, 3 vols. 4to. Another edition, more correct, 
was published at St Petersburg in 1792 and 1794, 
in 4 vols. 4to. 

Dioptrica. Petrop. 1769, 1771, 3 vols. 4to. 

JVbvcB Tabular LMnares nngtdari meihodo con- 
stimcifz. Petrop. 1772, 8vo. 

Opuscula Analyiica. Petrop. 1783, 1785, 2 
vols. 4to. 

Lettres a tme Princesst d^AUemagne war quelquea 
anjets de Phynque et de PhUosophie. St. Peters- 
burg, 1768, 1772, 3 -vols. Svo. Another edition 
was published at Berne in 1778, in 3 vols. Svo. 
Another edition was published at Paris with notes by 
Condorcet, and another in 1812, by J. B. Labey. 

EUmens d^Algehrt^ trad, de PAllemand, par J. Ber- 
noulli, avec des notes par Lagrange et Gamier. 
Paris, 1807, 2 vols. Svo. Two. editions of this work 
wei^ published at Lyons in 1774 and 1796, and an 
edition appeared in London translated into £nglish. 

TAeorie complete de la construction et de la mO' 
ncRuvre des vatsaeaux (le style retouche par Keralio). 
Paris, 1776, Svo. The original edition of this work 
appeared at St Petersburg in 1773. 

A collection of the best productions of Eoler 
appeared at Brienne in 1797, in IS volumes. 

A more extended list of the writings- of this illus- 
trious mathematician will foe found in his £ulog6 by 
Nicholas Fuss, which was pubhshed at St Peoters- 
burg, in 1783, in 4to. 
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LETTER I. 

Of Magnitude, &r Extensum* 

Thv hope of having the honour to communicate 
In person to your highness my lessons in geometry 
becoming more and more distant, which is a very 
sensible mortification to me, I feel m}rself impelled 
to supply personal instruction by writing, as far as 
the nature of the subjects will permit. 

I begin my attempt by assistmg you to form a just 
idea of Magnitude; producing, as examples, the 
smallest as weU as the greatest extensions of matter 
actually discoverable in the system of the universe. 
And, first, it is necessary' to nx on some one deter- 
minate division of measure, obvious to the senses, 
and of which we have an exact idea, that of a foot, 
for instance. The quantity of this once established, 
^md rendered familiar to the eye, will enable us to 
form the idea of every other quantity as to length, 
great *or small; the former, by ascertaining how 
many feet it contains, and the latter, by ascertaining 
what part, of a foot n^easures it.. JPor having the idea 

C2 
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of ^foot, W6 have that also of its half, of its quarter, 
of its twelfth part, denominated an inch, of its hun- 
dredth, and 01 its thousandth part} which is so small 
as almost to escape the sight. But it is to be re- 
marked, that there are animals not of greater exten- 
sion than this last subdivision of a foot, which, how- 
ever, are composed of members tlirough which the 
blood circulates, and which again contain other ani- 
mals, as diminutive compared to them as they are 
compared to us. Hence it may be concluded, that 
animals exist whose smallness eludes the imagina- 
tion; and that these again are divisible into parts 
inconceivably smaller. Thus, for example, though 
the ten thousandth part of a foot be too smaU for 
sight, and, compared to us, ceases to be an object of 
sense, it nevertheless surpasses in magnitude certain 
cQmplete animals, and must to one. of those animals, 
were it endowed with the power of perception, 
appear extremely great 

Let us now make the transition from those minute 
quantities, in pursuing which the mind is lost^ to 
those of the greatest magnitude. You have the idea 
0^ a mile ; the distance from hence to Magdeburg is 
computed to be 83 English miles ; a mile contains 
6S80 feet, and we employ it in measuring the distaDCb 
of the different regions of the globe, in order to avoid 
numbers inconceivably great in our calculations, 
which must be the case if we used a foot instead of 
a mile. A mile then containing 5380 feet, when it 
is said that Magdeburg is 83 miles from Berlin, the 
idea is much clearer tHah if the distance of these 
two cities were said to be 438,340 feet : a number so 
great almost overwhelms the understanding. Again, 
we shall have a tolerably just idea of the magnitude 
of the earth, when we are told that its circumference 
is about 25,030 miles. And the diameter being a 
straight line passing through the centre, and' termi- 
Bsting in opposite directions, in. the suiface of the 
JpberO; which is the acknowledged figure of the earth, 
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for trhich reason also we give it the name otghbe-^ 
the diameter of this globe is calculated to be 7964 
ftiiles ; and this is the measurement which we employ 
for determining the greatest distances discoverable 
in the heavens. Of all the heavenly bodies the 
Moon is nearest to us, being distant only about 30 
diameters of the earth, which amount to 340,000 
miles, or 14338,400,000 feet ; but the first computation 
of 30 diameters of the earth is the clearest idea. 
The Sun is about 400 times farther from us than the 
moon, and when we say his distance is 12,000 diame- 
ters of the earth, we have a much clearer idea than 
if it were expressed in miles or in feet. 

You know that the earth performs a revolution 
round the sun in the space of a year, but that the 
sun remains fixed. Besides the ifarthy there are ten 
other similar bodies, named planets, which revolte 
round the sun ; two of them at smaller distances, 
Mercury and Venus ; and eight at greater distances, 
namely, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus. All the other stars 
which we see, comets excepted, are called fixed; 
and their distance from us is incomparably greater 
than that of the sun. Their distances are undoubt- 
edly very unequal, which is the reason that some of 
these bodies appear greater than others. But the 
nearest of them is, unquestionably, above 5000 times 
more distant than the sun: its distance from us, 
accordingly, exceeds 45,000,000 of times the earth's 
diameter, that is, 356,050,000,000 miles; and this 
again, multiplied by 5280, will give that prodigious 
distance expressed in feet. Aiid this, after adl, is 
the distance only of those fixed stars which are the 
nearest to us ; — the most jremote which we see are 
perhaps a hundred times farther off.* It is probable, 
at the same time, that all these stars taken together 
constitute only a very small part of the whole uni- 

* TiM aolliff laiglu bftva mM mttUoBs iBMMd of httBdreds.-- J 
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verse, relatively to which these prodigious distances 
are not greater than a grain of sand compared to the 
earth. This immensity is the work of the Almighty, 
who governs the greatest bodies and the smallest. 
Berlin, I9th April, 1760. 

LETTER II. 

Of Velocity. 

Flattering myself that your highness may be 
pleased to accept the continuation of my instructions, 
a specimen of which* I took the liberty of presenting 
to you in a former letter,! proceed to unfold the idea 
of velocity, which is a particular species of exten- 
Bion, and susceptible of increase and of diminution. 
When any substance is transported, that is, when it 
passes from one place to another, we ascribe to it a 
velocity. Let two persons, the one on horseback, 
the other on foot, proceed from Berlin to Magdeburg, 
we have, in both cases, the idea of a certain velocity; 
but it will be immediately affirmed, that the velocity 
of the former exceeds, that of the latter. The ques- 
tion then is. Wherein consists the difference which 
we observe between these several degrees of ve- 
locity ? The road is the same to him who rides and 
to him who walks ; but the difference evidently lies 
in the time which each employs in performiuj^ the 
same course. The velocity of the horseman is the 
greater of the two, as he employs less time on the 
road from Berlin to Magdeburg ; and the velocity of 
the other is less, because he employs more time in 
travelling the same distance. Hence it is clear, that 
in order to form an accurate ided of velocity, we 
must attend at once to two kinds of quantity — 
namely, to the length of the road, and to the tune 
employed. A body, therefore, which in the same 
time passes through double the space which another 
body does, has double its velocity ; if in the same 
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&iie it passes throng^h thrice the distance, it is said 
to have thrice the velocity, and so on. We shall 
compreheud, then, the velocity of a body, when we 
are informed of the space through which it passes 
in a certain quantity of time. In order to know the 
velocity of my pace, when I wcdk to Lytzow (about 
a league from Beriin), I have observed that I make 
130 steps in a minute, and one of my steps is equal 
to two feet and a half. My velocity, then, is such 
as to carry me 300 feet in a minute, and a space 60 
times greater, or 18,000 feet in' an hour. Were I, 
therefore, to walk from hence to Magdeburg, it would 
take exactly 24 hours. This conveys an accurate 
idea of the velocity with which Tam able to walk. 
Now it is easy to comprehend what is meant by a 
ffreater or less velocity. For if a courier were to go 
from hence to Magdeburg 'in 12 hours, his velocity 
would be the double of mine ; if he went in eieht 
hours, his velocity would be triple. We remark a 
very great difference in the degrees of velocity. The 
tortoise furnishes .an example of a velocity extremely 
small. If she advances only one foot m a minute, 
her velocity is 300 times less than mine, for I ad- 
vance 300 feet in the same time. We are likewise 
acquainted with velocities much greater. That of 
the wind admits of great variation. A moderate 
wind goes at the rate of 10 feet in a second, or 600 
feet in a minute ; its velocity therefore is the double 
of mine. A wind that runs 20 feet in a second, or 
1200 in a minute, is rather strong ; and a wind which 
flies at the rate of 50 feet in a second is extremely 
violent, though its velocity is only ten times greater 
than mine, and would take two hours and twenty, 
four minutes to blow from hence to Magdeburg.* 

The velocity of sound comes next, which moves 
1142 feet in a second, and 68,520 in a minute. This 
velocity, therefore, is 228 times greater than that of 

* This Mtimate ofthe ▼tlocitT of wind is too low. A tiijfbnezt will 
mnj a ImUoob 1M ibUm in an kour, or 390 ftet in a mMoL-^Ammem 
Sditar. 
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my pace ; and were a cannon to be. fired at Ma^e* 
burg, if the report could be heard at Berlin, it would 
arrive there in seven minutes. A cannon-ball moves 
with nearly the same velocity ; but when the piece 
is loaded to the utmost, the ball is supposed capable 
of flying' 2000 feet in a second, or J20,000 in a mi- 
nute. This velocity appears prodigious, though it 
is only 400 times greater than that of my pace in 
walking to Lytzow ; it is at the same time the ^eat- 
est velocity known upon earth. But there are m the 
heavens velocities far greater, though their motion 
appears to be eitremely deliberate. You know that 
the earth turns round on its axis in 24 hours : every 
point of its surface, then, under the equator, moves 
25,020 English miles in 24 hours, while I am able to 
get through only 83 miles. Its velocity is accord- 
ingly above 300 times greater than mine, and less 
notwithstanding than the greatest possible velocity 
of a cannon-ball. The earth performs its revolution 
round the sun in the space of a year, proceeding at 
the rate of 589,950 English miles in 24 hours. Its 
velocity, therefore, is 18 -times more rapid than that 
of a cannon-ball. The greatest velocity of which 
we have any knowledge is undoubtedly that of light, 
which moves 12,000,000 English miles every minute, 
and exceeds the velocity of a cannon- baU 400,000 
times. 
2M April, 1760. 



LETTER ni. 

Of Sound, and its Velocity, 

The elucidations of the different degrees of velo- 
city, which I have had the honour to lay before you, 
carry me forward to the examination .of sound, or 
noise in general. It must be remarked, that a cer- 
tain portion of time always intervenes before sound 
can reach our ears, and that this time is longer ia 
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I^poirtion to our distance from the place where the. 
sound is produced ; a second of time being requisite 
to convey sound 1143 feet. 

When a cannon is fired, those who are at a diB* 
tance do not hear the report for some time after they 
have seen the flash. Those who are about five miles 
off, or 26,400 feet distant, do not hear the report till 
23 seconds after they see the dash. You. must no 
doubt have frequently remarked, that the noise of 
thunder does not reach the ear for some time after 
the lightning; and it is by this we are enabled to 
calculate our distance from the place where the 
thunder is generated. If, for example, we observe 
that 20 seconds intervene between the flash and the 
thunder-clap, we may conclude that the seat of the 
thunder is 22,840 feet distant, allowing 1142 feet of 
distance for' every second of time. Thi^ primary 
property leads us to inquire in what soqad consists. 
Whether its nature is similar to that of smell— that 
is, whether sound issues from the body which pro- 
duces it, as smell is emitted from the flower, by fill- 
ing the air with subtile exhalations, calculated to 
affect our sense of smelling. This opinion was for- 
merly entertained ; but it is now demonstrated, that 
JTrom a bell struck nothing proceeds that is conveyed 
to our ear, and that the My vrhich produces sound 
loses no part of its substance. When we look upon 
a bell that is struck, or the string of an mstrument 
when touched, we perceive that these bodies are then 
in a state of trembliHg, or agitation, by which all 
their parts are aflfep^ed ; and that all bodies sucepti- 
ble Of sudran agitation of their parts likewise pro- 
duce soaiid. These shakings or. vibrations are visi- 
ble in the string of an instrument when it is not 
too small; the tense string j^,- | 

A C B passes alternatively ^' 

into the situation of A M B and 
A N B., Fig. 1., in which I 
have represented these vih¥0ions 
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ntueh more ohmous to sense than they are in fact. It - 
must be observed, tlfat these vibrations put the adja^ 
cent air into a similar vibration, which is succes- 
sively communicated to the more remote parts of 
the air, till it come at length to strike our organ of 
hearing. It is the air, then, v^hich receives these 
vibrations, and which transmits the sound to our ear. 
Hence it is evident, that the perception of sound is 
nothing else but the impression made on our ear by 
. the concussion of the air, commimicated to us 
through the organ of hearing ; and when we hear 
the sound of a string touched, our ear receives from 
the air as many strokes as the string performs- vi- 
brations in the same time. Thus, if the string per- 
forms 100 vibrations in a second, the ear likewise 
receives 100 strokes in the same time ; and the per- 
ception of these strokes is what we * call sound. 
Wlien these strokes succeed each other uniformly, 
or when their intervals are all equal, the sound is 
regular, and such as is requisite to music. But when 
the strokes succeed unequally, or when their inter- 
vals are unequal among themselves, an irregular 
noise, incompatible with music, is the result. On 
considering somewhat more attentively the musical 
sounds, whose vibr&tionK take place equally, I remark 
first, that when the vibrations, as .well as the strokes 
impressed on the ear «re more or less strong, no 
other difference of sound results from it but that of 
stronger or weaker, which produces the distinction 
termed by musicians, /orte ef ptono. But there is a 
difference much more essentia when the vibrations 
are more or less rapid — that is, when more or fewer 
of them are performed in a second. When one 
string makes 100 vibrations in a second, and another 
string makes 200 vibrations in the same time, their 
sounds are essentially different ; the former is lower 
or more fiat, and the other higher or more sharp. 
Such is the real difference between the -flat and 
sharp sounds, on which all music hinges, and which 
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teaches how ta combine soands different in respect 
of flatness and sharpness, but in such a manner as to 
produce an agreeable harmony. In the flat sounds 
there are fewer vibrations in the saine time than in 
the sharp sounds ; and ev«ry key of the harpsichord 
contains a certain and determinate number of vibrar- 
tions which are completed in a* second. Thus the 
note marked by the letter C makes nearly 100 vu 
brations in a second, and the note marked f mAes 
1600 vibratioBS in the same space of time. A string 
which vibrates lOQ times in a secpn<f will give pre- 
cisely the note C ; and if it vibrated only 60 times, 
the note would be lower or more Hit. But with re- 
gard to our ear, there are certain limits beyond 
which sound is no longer perceptible. It woukl 
appear that we are incapable of determining either 
the sound of a string which makes less than 30 vi- 
brations in a second, be.cause it is too low ; or thai 
of a string which woidd make .more than 7559 in a 
second, because such a note would be too high.* 
2Qth April, 1760. 



LETTER IV. 

_ Of Consonance and Dissonance* 

I REsvMi: my remark, that on hearing a srniple 
musical sound, our ear is 'struck with a series of 
strokes equally distant from each other, the fre- 
quency and number of which, in a given space of 
time, constitute the difference which subsists be- 
tween low notes and high; so that the smaller the 
number of vibrations or strokes produced in a given 
time, say a second, the lower we estimate that 
note ; and the greater the number of su^h vibra- 

* It ki highly probable that rhere are sounds wUcta fyom their extreme 
lowness are quite inaudible to human ears, but which may noTerthelfli* 
serve as the medium of latcUigenoetoiiiftrior aoimals.~jim. Alttor. 

Vol. I — D 
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tions, the higher is the note. The perception of a 
simple musical sound may, therefore, be cpmpared 
to a series of dots equidistant from each other, as 

If the intervals, between these dots be 

greater or smaller, the sound produced will be lower ' 
or higher. It cannot be doubted, that the perception 
of a simple sound is somewhat similar or analogous 
to the sight of such a series ot dots equidistant from 
each other : we are enabled thus to represent to the 
eye what the ear perceives on hearing sound. If 
the distances between the dots were not equal, or 
were these dots scattered about confusedly, they 
would be a- representation of a confused noise, in- 
consistent with harmony. This being laid down, let 
US consider what effect two sounds emitted at once 
must produce on the ear. First, if is evident, that if 
two soipids are equal, or if each performs the same 
number of vibrations in the same time, the ear will 
be aflfected in the very same manner as by a single 
note ; and in music these two notes are said to be 
in unison, which is the simplest accord: we mean 
by the term accord the blending of two or more 
sounds heard at once. But if two sounds diflfer in 
respect of low and high, we shall perceive a mix- 
ture of two series of strokes, in each of which the 
intervals are equal among themselves, but greater 
in the one than in the other ; the greater intervals 
corresponding to the lower note, smd the smaller to 
the higher. This mixture, or -this accord of two 
notes, may be represented to the eye by^two series 
of dots arranged on two lines A B and C D : 

123456789 10 11 

A B 

C . . . • D 

1 3 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
and in order to form a just idea of these two series, 
we must have a clear perception of the order which 
subsists among them ; or, in other words, of the re- 
lation between the intervajs of the one line and of the 
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Other. Having numbered and marked the dots of 
each line, and placed No. 1 under No. 1, these 
marked with the figure 3 will not exactly correspond, 
and still less those marked 3 : but we find No. 11 
exactly over No. 12 ; from which we discover that 
the higher note m^akes 13 vibrations, and the other 
only 11. If we bad' not affixed the figures, the eye 
would hardly have perceived this often it is the 
same with' the ear, which would with much difilculty 
have traced' it in the two notes which I have repre- 
sented by two rows of dots. > But in the following 
figure, 



you discover at the first glance that the upper line 
contains twice as many (k)ts as the under, or that 
the intervals in the under line are twice as great as 
those df the upper. This is undoubtedly, next to 
luiison, the simplest of all cases in which you can 
at once discover the order which subsists between 
these two series of dots; and the same thing liolds 
with respect to the two notes represented by these 
two hues of dots ; the number of vibrations con- 
tained in the one will be precisely the double of the 
vibrations contained in the other, and the ear will 
easily perceive the pleasing relation of these two 
sounds ; whereas, in- the preceding case, it was ex- 
tremely difficult, if pot impossible, to discriminate. 
When the ear readily discovers the relation subsist- 
ing between two notes, their accord is denominated 
consonance; and if it be very difficult, or even im- 
possible to catch this relation, the accord is termed 
dissonance. The simplest consonance, then, is that 
in which the high note produces precisely twice as 
many vibrations as the low note. This consonance, 
in the language of music, is called octa!ve — every one 
knows what it means ; and two notes which differ 
precisely an octave harmonize so perfectly, and 
possess such a complete resemblance, that musicians 
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mark them by the same letters. Hence it is that in 
church-music the women sing an octave higher than 
the men, and yet imagine they are uttering the same 
sounds. You may easily ascertain the truth of this 
by touching the keys of a harpsichord, when you 
will perceive with pleasure the delightful accord of 
sdl the notes which are just an octave distant; 
whereas any other two notes whatever will strike 
the ear less agreeably. 
29th Apnl, 1760. 



LETTER V. 

Of Unison and Octaves. ' • 

Yor have by this time remarked, that the accord 
which musicians call an octave strikes the ear in a 
manner so decided, that the slightest deviation is 
easily perceptible. Thus, having touched the key 
marked F, that marked f, which is an octave higher, 
is easily attimed to it, by the judgment of the ear 
only. If the string which is to produce this note be 
ever so httle too hi^h or too low, the ear is instantly 
offended ; and nothmg is easier than to put the two 
keys perfectly in tune. Thus we observe, that in 
singing the voice slides easily from one note to an- 
other, which is just an octave higher or lower. But 
were it reqiiiired to pass immediately from the note 
P to the note d, for example, an ordinary singer 
might easily fall into a mistake, unless a;5sisted by 
an instrument. Having fixed the note F, it is almost 
impossible all at once to make the transition to the 
note d. What then is the reason of this difference, 
that it is so easy to make note f harmonize with 
note F, and so difficult to make note d accord with 
it ? The reason is evident from the remarks already 
made : It is this, that note F and note f make an 
octave, and that the number of vibrations of note f 
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is precisely double that of note F. In order to have 
the perception of this accord, you have only to con- 
sider the proportion of one to two, which, as it in- 
stantly strikes the eye by the representation of the 
dots I formerly employed, affects the ear i& a similar 
manner. You will easily comprehend, then, that 
the more simple any proportion is, or expressed by 
smati numbers, the more distinctly it presents itseu 
to the understanding, and conveys to it a sentiment 
of satisfaction. Architects likewise carefully attend 
to this maxim, as they uniformly employ in their 
works proporti<Mis^6 simple as circumstances per- 
mit. They usually make the height of doors and 
windows double the breadth, and endeavour to em- 
ploy throughout -proportions capable of being ex- 
pressed by small numbers, because this is obvious 
ffiid grateful to the understanding. The same thing 
holds good iH music : accords are pleasing only in 
so far as the mind perceives the relation subsisting 
between the sounds ; and this relation is so much 
more easily perceptible as it is expressed by small 
numbers. Now, next to the relation of equality, 
which denotes twd sounds in unison, the ratio of 
two to one is undoubtedly the most simple, and it is 
this which furnishes the accord of an octave : hence 
it is evident, that this accOrd possesses many advan- 
tages above every other consonance. Having thus 
explained the accord, or interval of two notes de- 
nominated by musicians an octave, let us consider 
several notes, as F, f,^ ^ f , each of which is an oc- 
tave higher than the one immediately preceding: 
since then the interval of F from f, of f from 7, of 7 
from '^ of ? from | is an octave, the interval of F 
to 7 will be a double octave, that of F to f a triple 
octave, and that of F to 7 a quiadruple octave. Now, 
while uote F makes one vibration, note f makes 
two, note r makes four, note 7 makes eight, and 
note ^ makes sixteen : hence we see, that as an oc- 
tave x;orresT)onds in the relation of 1 to 3, a doubji© 

D3 
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octave must be in the ratio of 1 to 4, a triple in that 
of 1 to 8, and a quadruple in that of 1 to 16. And 
the ratio of 1 to 4 not being so simple as that of 1 
to 3, for it does not so readuy strike the ^ye, a dou- 
ble octave is not so easily perceptible to th& ear as 
a single ; a triple is still less perceptible, and a quad- 
ruple still much less so. When, therefore, in tuning 
a harpsichord, you have fixed the note F, it is not so 
easy to attune the double octave 'i as the single f ; 
it is still more difficult to attune the triple octave 7 
and the quadruple ^^ without rising through the inter- 
mediate octaves. These accords are likewise com- 
prehended in the term consonance ; and as that of 
unison is most simple, they may be arranged accord- 
ing to the following gradations : — 

* 1. Degree, unison, indicated by the relation oT 1 to 1. 

11. Degree, the Immediate octave, in the ratio or 1 to 2. 
m. Degree, the double octave, in that of 1 to 4. 
IV. Degree, the triple ocfeve, in that of 1 to S, 

y. Degree, the quadruple octave, hi that of 1 to 16. 
VL Degree, the quintuple octave, in that (Tf 1 to 33. 

And so on as long as sound is perceptible. Such 
are the accords denominated consonances, to the 
knowledge of which we have been thus far con- 
ducted; but hitherto we know nothing of the other 
species of consonance, and still less of the disso- 
nances employed in music. Before I proceed to the 
explanation of these,! must add one, remark, respect- 
ing the name octave, given to the interval of two 
notes, the one of which contains twice the vibrations 
contained in the other. You see the reason of it in 
the principal stops of the harpsichord, which rise by 
seven degrees before you arrive at the octave C, D, 
E, F, G, A, *B, c, so that stop c is the eighth, reck- 
oning C the first. And this division depends on a 
•certain series of musical intervals, the nature of 
which shall be unfolded in the following Letters. 
^dMay, 1760. 
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LETTER VI. 

Of other Consonances. 

It may be affirmed, that the relations of 1 to 2, of 
1 to 4, of i to 8, of 1 to 16, which We have hitherto 
considered > and whicl^ contain the progression of 
octaves, are all formed by the number 2 only ; since 
4, is '2 times 2 ; S, 2 times 4 ; 16, 2 times 8. Were 
we to admit, therefore, the number 2 alone into 
music, we should arrive at the knowledge of only 
the accords or consonances, which musicians call 
the single, double, or triple octave; and as the num- 
ber 2, by its redublication, fiirrttehes only the num- 
bers 4, 8", 16, 32, 64, the one being always double the 
preceding, all other numbers would remain unknown. 
Now, did an instrument contain octaves only, as the 

notes marked C, c, "^ '?, f > and were all others ex- 
cluded, it could not produce an agreeable music, on ac- 
count of its too great simplicity. Let us introduce, 
then, together with number 2, the number 3 like- 
wise, and observe what accords or consonances would 
be the result. The ratio of 1 to 3 presents at once 
two sounds, the one of which makes 3 times more 
vibrations than the other in the siune time. This 
ratio is undoubtedly the most easily to be compre- 
hended, next to that of* 1 to 2 ; it will, accordingly, 
furnish very pleasing consonances, but of a nature 
totally diffejrent from that of octaves. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that in tHe proportion of 1 to 3, number 
1 corresponds to note C ; since note c is expressed 
by number 2, number 8 gives a sound higher than 
c, but at the same time lower than note's; which cor- 
responds to number 4. Now, the note expressed by 
3 is that to which musicians affix the letter g, and 
they denominate the interval from c to g, a fifth, be- 
cause in the keys of a harpsichord that of g is the 
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fifth from c, as c, d, e, f, g. If then number 1 pro- 
duces the sound O, number 2 will give c ; number 
3 gives g, number 4 the note "^ ; and note ? being 
the octave of g, the number corresponding to it wiu 
be 2 times 3, or iB. Rising still an octave, the sound 
•J will correspond to a number twice greater, that is 
12. All the notes with which^ the two numbers 3 
and 3 furnish us, indicating note C by 1, therefore, are, 

Cf, tr ^ ^ a ^ B 
> ^» 0» c, g, c» g, / •, - 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, «, 12, 16. 
Hence it is clear, that the ratio of 1 to 3 expresses 
an interval compounded of an octstve and a fifth; 
and that this interval, on account of the simplicity of 
the numbers which represent it/mUst be, next to the 
octave, the most grateful to the ear.* Musicians 
accordingly assigi^the second r^k among conso- 
nances to the fifth ; and the ear catches it 'SO easily, 
that theVe is n6 difficulty in tuning a fifth. For this 
reason, in violins, the four strings rise by fifths, the 
lowest being g, the second "3, the third «, and the 
fourth e ;* and every musician puts them in tune by 
the ear only. A fifth, however^ is not so easily 
tuned as an octave ; but the fifth above the octave, 
as from C to g, being expressed by the proportion of 
1 to 3, is more perceptible than a simple fifth, as 
from C to G, or fVom c to g, which is expressed by 
the proportion of 2 to 3 : and it is hkewise known 
'by experience, that having fixed the note C, it is 
easier to attune to it the higher fifth g than the sim- 
ple 6. If unity had marked the note F, number 3 
would mark the note -^^ so that 

Tf Ul 1% % t would be marked by 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, where, from f to -^ the interval 
is a fifth, in the relation of 2 to 3 ; from 7 to ^ from 

1 Uy% are also fifths, as the ratio of 4 to 6, and of 8 
to 12, is the same as that of 2 to 3. For if two 
strings perform, in the same time, the one 4 vibra- 
tions, the other 6, the former string will make, in a 

* Tbtt ia, in tbe language oitol-faaag, tot, r§, te, mL 
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time equal to half the first space of time, two vibra- 
tions ; and the second, in the same time, will maJce 
three. Now the soimds emitted from these strings 
are the same in both cases ; of consequence, the re- 
lation of 4 to 6 expresses the same interval as that 
of 2 to 3, that is, a fifth. Hence we -have arrived at 
the knowledge of another interval contained in the 
ratio of 3 to 4, which is that of r to 7; and conse- 
quently also, of c to f, or of C to F. Musicians call 
it 2l fourth ; and being expressed by greater numbers, 
it is not so agreeable,- by a great deal, as the fifth, 
and still less so than the octave. Number 3 having 
furnished' us new accords or consonances, namely, 
the fifth ^ind the fourth, before we call in any others, 
let ta take it again three times, in order to nave the 
number J9, which Will give a higher note than note 
3, or •; one octave and one fifth. Now, % is the oc- 
tave of ?^ and g the fifth of ^ ; number 9 then gives 

the note g, so that % 1, % %wi\\ be marked by 

.6,8,9,13; and if these notes be 
taken in the lower octaves, the relations remaining 
the satne, we shall have, 

C, F, G;c, f,^ g; c, ?, g; c, f, g ; c, 

6, 8, 9; 12, 16, 18; 24, 32, 36; 48, 64, 72; 96; 
which leads us to the knowledge of new intervals. 

The first is that of F to O, contained in the ratio 
of 8 to 9, which musicians call a second, or tone. 
The second is that of G to f, contained in the ratio 
of 9 .to 16, called 2l seventh ; and which is^one second, 
or one tone less than an octave. These proportions, 
being already expressed by very great numbers, are 
not reckoned among the consonances; and musi- 
cians call them dissonances or discords. 

Again, if we take three times the number 9, or 
27, it will mark a tone higher than •? , and precisely a 
fifth higher than g; itwiUbe accordingly the tone?, 
and its octave d wiU correspond to twice the num- 
ber 27, or 54, and its double' octave f to twice the 
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number 54, or 108. Let us represent these tones 
some octaves lower, in the manner foUowmgr 
C, D, F, G; c, d, f, g; c, 3, ?, 
24, 27, 32, 36; 48, 64, 64, 72; 96, 108, 128, 

•^ a a 9 s ' S ' 

fir; c, 4, i; g; c. 

144; 192, 216, 256, 288; 384. 

Hence we see, that the interval from D to F is 
contained in the ratio 27 to 32, and that of F to d in 
the ratio of 32 to 54. the two terms of which are 
divisible by 2 ; and then, in place of this relatioiu 
we have that of 16 to 27. The first interval is called 
a tierce minor^ or lesser thirds and the other a greater 
sixth. The number 27 might be still further multi- 
plied by 3 ; but music extends not so far; and we 
limit ourselves to number 27, resulting from 3 mul- 
tiplied three times by itself : other musical tones still 
wanting are introduced by means of number 5, and 
shall be explained in my next Letter. 

3<i May, 1760. ^ 



LETTER TIL 

Cf the Twelve Tones of the Harpsichord. . 

The present subject of my correspondence with 
your highness is so dry, that I begin to apprehend it 
may be growing tiresome. That I may not waste 
too much time oil it, and be relieved from the neces- 
sity of recurring frequently to a topic so uninterest- 
ing, I send you by this conveyance three Letters at 
once. My mtention in undertaking it was to render 
visible the real origin of musical notes, with which 
musicians themselves are almost totally unac- 
quainted. It is not to theory they are indebted for 
the knowledge of all these sounds, but rather to the 
secret power of genuine harmony, operating so effi- 
caciously on their ears, that they have been con- 
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Strained, if I may be allowed to say it, to receive 
tones actually in use, though they are not hitherto 
perfectly agreed respecting their just determination. 
The principles of harmony are intimately reduciUe 
to numbers, as I have demonstrated ; and it has been 
remarked, that the number S furnishes octaves only, 
so that having fixed, for example, the note F, we are 
conducted to the notes f, i}j!^. The number 3 after- 
ward furnishes C, c, z; ? ?, which differ one fifth from 
the preceding series ; and the repetition of this same 
number 3 furnishes again the fiftlis of the first, 

namely, G, g,r, & g ; and finally, the third repetition 
of this number 3 adds further the notes D, d, a; a^ f • 
The principles of harmony then, being attached to 
simplicity, seem to forbid our pushing farther the 
repetition of number 3 ; hitherto, accordingly, we 
have only the following notes to each octave : 
F, G, e, d, f, 

JO, 18, 24, 27, 32 ; which certainly wonld not fur- 
nish a very copious music. But let us introduce, in 
addition to these, number 5, and observe the tone 
which shall emit five vibrations while F emits only 
one. Now f makes two vibrations in the same time 
i makes four, and f six< The note in question, then, 
is between 7 and ?. It is that which musicians in- 
dicate by letter r, the accord of which with note i is 
denominated a greater tJdrd, and is found to produce 
a very agreeable concord, being expressed by the 
very simple ratio of 4 to 5. F\irther, note i with 
note f produces an accord contained in the ratio of 
5 to 6, which is almost as agreeable as the former, 
and which is denominated a lesser third, represented 
by the ratip of 27 to 32, and its difference from the 
first is almost imperceptible to the ear. This same 
number 5 bein^ applied to the other notes, G, c, d, 
will give us, m like manner, their greater tbirdsy 
taken in the second octave below, that is to say, tlie 

notes e; ^ and f , which, t)eing transposed, will give 
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the following notes, with their corresponding ^mIl- 
hers I 
F, Fs, G, A, B, c, d, e, f. 
128, 135, 144, 160, 180, 192, 216, 240, 256. 
Take away the notes Fs, and you will have ttie 
princip^ touches of the harpsichord, which, accord- 
ing to the ancients, constitute the genus denominated 
diatonic^ resulting from number 1, from number 3, 
thrice repeated, and from number 6. Admitting 
these sounds only, we are in a condition to compose 
harmonies very agreeable .and various, the beauty 
of which is founded on the simplicity alone of the 
numbers corresponding to the notes. Finally, upon 
applying a second time the number. 5, we shall be 
furnished with the thirds of the four new tones, A, 
E, B, Fs, which we have just found, we stiaW have 
the notes, Cs, Gs, Ds, and B, so that now the octave 
is completed of the 12 tones received in musici All 
these tones derive their origin fron\ the three num- 
bers 2, 3, and 6, multiplying 2 by itself, as often as 
the octaves require ; but we carry the multiplication 
of 3 only to the third stage, and of 5 to the second. 
f All the tones of the first octave are contained in the 
following table, in which you will see how the funda- 
mental numbers, 2, 3, and 5, enter into the composi- 
tion of those which express the relation of these notes. 



ut or C 
ut # Cs 
re D 
re # Ds 
mi E 
fa F 
fa # Fs 
sol G 
sol jj: Gs 
la ^ A 
si b. B[> 
sin B& 
ut c^ 



«, «, «, «, <0, tij lOf O . 

2,2,2,2,5,6. . . 

«, «, ^4 }Sf Sj Op tS . . 

2, 3, 3, 5, 5 . . . 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 6 . . 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 

2, 2, 3, 3, 3, 6 . . . 
2,9,2,2,2,2, 3; 3 . 
2,2,2,3,6,5 . . . 
2,2,2,2,2,2,2,5 . 

3, 3, 3, 5, 5 . 
2,2,2,2,3,3,5 . . 
<Of «, /o, «, «, «, 2} 3, o 



384 
400 
432 
4$0 
480 
512 
540 
576 
600 
610 
675 
720 
768 



16 
32 
18 
30 
32 
28 
36 
24 
40 
35 
45 
48 
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While note G makes 384 vibrations, the tone Cs 
gives 400, and the others as many as are marked by 
their corresponding numbers : note c will give, then, 
in the same time, double the number of vibrations 
marked by 384, that is 768. \ad for the following 
octaves, yon haVe only to multiply these numbers by 
2, by 4, or by 8. Accordingly, note r will give twice 
768, or 1536 vibrations; note f twice 1536, or 3073 

vibrations ; and note f twice 3072, or 6144 vibrations. 
In order to comprehend the formation of sounds by 
means of these numbers 2, 3, and 5, it must be re- 
marked, that the points placed between the numbers 
in the preceding number signify that they are multi- 
plied into each other ; thus, taking the tone Fs, for 
example, the expression 2, 2, 3, 3, 3, 5, signifies 2 
multiphed by 2, that product by 3, that again by 3, 
that again by 3^ and that by 5. Now 2 by 2 make 4, 
that by 3 make 12^ that by 3 make 36, that by 3 make 
108, and that by 5 make 540. Hence it is seen that . 
the differences between these tones are not e^ual 
among themselves ; but that some are greater, and 
others less. This is what real harmony requires. 
The inequality, however, not being considerable, we 
commoiuy look on all these differences as equal, 
denominating the interval from one note to another 
semitone ; and thub the octave is divided into 12 semi- 
tones. Many modem musicians make them equal, 
though this be contrary to the principles of harmony, 
because no one fifth or third is perfectly exact, and 
the effect is the same as if these tones were not per- 
fectly 'in tune. They likewise admit, that we must 
give up exaqtness of^^accord in order to obtain the 
advantage of equality of semitones, so that the trans- 
position from any one -tone whatever to another may 
m no respect injure the melody. They acknowledge, 
however, that the same piece played in the tone G 
or a half-tone higher, th&t is Gs, must considerably 
affect its nature. It is evideat, therefore, that in 
fact all semitones are not equal, whatever efforts 
Vol. I.— E 
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may be made by musicians to render thenv such ; 
because true harmony resists the execution of a de- 
sign contradictory to its nature. Such, then, is the 
real origin of the musical notes already in use ; they 
are derived from the numbers 2, 3, and 5. Were we 
further to introduce number 7, that of the tones of 
an octave would be increased, and the art of music 
carried to a higher degree of perfection. But here 
the mathematician gives^ up the musician to the 
direction of his ear. 
3d Mat/f 17^0, 



LETTER Vm. 

Of the Pleasure derived frpmfine Music, 

It is a question as important as curious, whence is 
\t that a fine piece of music excites a sentiment of 
pleasure? The learned differ on this subject. Some 
pretend that it is mere caprice, and that the pleasure 
produced by music is not foundied on reason, because 
what is grateful to one is disgusting to another. Fdr 
from deciding the question, this rehders it only more 
complicated. The very point to be determined is, 
how comes it that the same piece of music produces 
effects so differetit, since all admit that nothing hap- 
pens without reason T Others maintain that the 
pleasure derived from fine music consists in the per- 
ception of the order which pervades it. Thi^ opinion 
appears at first sight sufficiently well founded,* and 
merits a more attentive examination. Music pre- 
sents objects of two kinds, in which order is essen- 
tial. The one relates to the difference of the sharp 
or flat tones ; and you will recollect, that it consists 
in the number of vibrations performed by each note 
in the same time. This difference, whicn is percep- 
tible between the quickness Of the vibrations of all 
sounds, is what is properly called harmony. The 
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'efl^ct of apiece of music, of which we. feel the re* 
lations of the vibrations of all the notes that com- 
pose it, is the production of harmony. Thus^ two 
notes which differ an octave excite a perception of 
the relation of 1 to 2 ; a fifth, of that of 3 to 3 ; and 
a greater third, of thist of 4 to 5. We comprehend, 
then, the order whibh is found in harmony, when we 
know all the relations which pervade the notes of 
which it is composed ; and it is the perception of the 
ear which leads to this knowledge. This perception, 
more or less delicate, determines why the same 
harmony is felt by one, and not at all by another, es- 
pecially when the relations of the notes are expressed 
by somewhat greater numbe^. Music contains, be- 
4udes harmony, another object equally susceptible of 
order, namely, the metuure, by which we assign to 
every note a certain duration ; and the perception 
of the measure consists in the knowledge of this 
duration, and of the relations which result from it. 
The drum and tymbal furnish the example of a music 
in which measure alone takes place, as all the notes 
are equal among themselves, and then there is no 
harmony.' There is likewise a music consisting 
ivhoUy in harmony, to the exclusion of measure. 
This music is the choral, in which all the notes are 
of the same duration ; but perfect music unites har- 
mony and measure. Thus the connoisseiur who hears 
a piece of music, and who comprehends, by the 
acute, perception of his. ear, all the proportions on 
ivhich both the harmony and the measure are 
founded, has certainly the most perfect knowledge 
possible of that music : while another, who .perceived 
these proportions only in part, op not at all, under- 
stands nothing of the matter, or possesses at most 
a very slender knowledge of it. But the sentiment 
of pleasure excited by fine music must not be con- 
founded with the knowledge of which I have been 
speaking, though it may be confidently affirmed, that 
a piece of music cannot oroduce any, unless the 
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relations of it are perceived. For this knowledge 
alone is not sufficient to excite the sentiment of 
pleasure ; something more is wanting, which no one 
hitherto has unfolded. In order to be convinced 
that the perception alone of all the proportions of a 
piece of music is insufficient to produce pleasure, 
you have only to ponsider music of a vei^ simple 
construction, such as goes in octaves alone, m which 
the perception of proportions is undoubtedly the 
easiest. Such music would be far from conveying 
pleasure, though you might have the tnost perfect 
Knowledge of it. It will be said, then, that pleasure 
requires a knowledge not quite so easily attained — 
a knowledge that occasions some trouble ; which 
must, if I may use the expression, cost as something. 
But, in my opinion, neither is this a satisfactory so- 
lution. A dissonance, the relations of which are 
expressed by the highest numbers, is caught with 
more difficulty ; a series of dissonances, however, 
following without choice, and without design, can- 
not please. The composer must therefore have 
pursued in his work a certain plan, executed in real 
and perceptible proportions. Tnen a connoisseur, on 
hearing such a piece, and comprehending, besides 
the proportions^ the very plan and design which the 
composer had in view, will feel, that satisfaction 
which constitutes the pleasure procured by exquisite 
music to an ear accustomed to rdish the beauties 
and delicacies of that enchanting art. It cuises, 
then, from divining in some measure the views and 
feelings of the composer, whose execution, when 
fortunate, fiUs the soul with an agreeable sensation. 
It is a satisfaction somewhat similar to that which 
is derived from the sight of a well-acted pantomime, 
in which you n^y conjecture, by the gesture and 
action, the sentiments and dialogue intended to be 
expressed, ' and which presents besides a well- 
digested plan. The enigma of the chimney-sweeper, 
which was so diverting to your highness, furnishes 
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me with another excellent comparison. When you 
can guess the sense, and discover that it is perfectly 
expressed in the proposition of the enigma, you feel 
a very sensil^e pleasure on making the discovery ; 
but insipid and incongruous enigmas produce none. 
Such, are, if I may be permitted to judge, the true 

{>rinciples on which decisions respecting the excel- 
ence of musical compositions are founded. 
:6/A May, 1760. 



\ LETTER IX. 

Compression of the Air. 

The explanation of sound, which I have had the 
honour to present to your highness, leadis me for- 
ward to a more particular consideration of air, 
which, being susceptible of a movement of vibration, 
isuch as that by which musical strings, bells, and 
bther sonorous bodies are agitated, transmits the 
concussion to our ears. It will be immediately 
asked, what is air? For it does not appear at first 
sight to be a msiterial substance. As we perceive 
no sensible body in it, surrounding ispace seems to 
cbntain no matter whatever. We feel nothing ; we 
can walk, and move every limb in it, without expe- 
riencing the slightest obstacle. But you have only 
to move your hand briskly to be sensible of som^ 
resistance, and even to perceive a stream 6f wind 
excited by thatxrapid movement. Now the wind is 
nothing else but air put in motion ; and seeing it is 
capable of producing effects so surprising, how is it 
possible 4x> doubt that air is a material substance, 
and consequently a body ! For tl^e terms body and 
matter are syilonymous.* • 

* Pody ntber impUelr a qoantity of matter in some definite ahape, so 
.as to ^ easily eonsidered as diotinet fttxn other matter, a« tbe earth, a 
mmfy a boUet, ^.—Am, ^^ ;c< n 
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Body is divided into two great classes, solid and 
fluid.* The air, it is evident, must be referred to the 
class of fluids. It has several. properties in com- 
mon with water ; but it is much more subtile and 
flne. Experiments have ascertained that air is 
about 800 times more subtile and more rarefied than 
water ; stnd 4hat if air were to be rendered 800 times 
denser than it is,' it wolild have the same consistency 
as the other fluid.f A principal property of air, by 
which it is distinguished from other fluids, is its 
quality of being compressed, or reduced into a 
smaller space. This is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing experiment: Take a tube of metal or glass 
A B C D Fig-.^2, close shut jy^ ^ 

at the end A B, and open at a ^'n ' 

the other, into which is in- T ^ | ^ j 

troduoed a piston P, filling b^^ ^ d ' 
exactly the cavity of the 

tube. On pushing the piston inwards, wjien it has 
arrived at the middle E, the air which occupied at 
first the cavity A B C D will be reduced one-half, 
and consequently will have become twice as densfe. 
If the piston is pusrhed still farther in, as far as F, 
half-way between B and E, the air will be reduced 
to a space four times smaller than at first ; and if 
you continue to drive forward the piston to G, so 
that B G shall be the half of B F, or the eighth part 
of the whole length B D, the same air which in the 
Jbeginning was expanded Over the whole cavity of 
the tube will be contracted to \ space eight times 
smaller. Going on in the ^ame manner to contract 
it into a space 800 times smaller, you will obtain^ 
air 800 times denser than ordinary air. It would 

* Matter is generally c6Dsidef%d*to exist in one of three claasefl or 
fornifi, viz. solid, liquid, or aerirorm. The same kind of matter is occa- 
sionally found in oach of these forms, as in the case of ice, w&ter, and 
steam.— Am. £4- 

t Jt by no means fbllows, that because water is 800 times more dense 
than air, the latter if condensed to l-6D0tb part of Ita talk would beeoom 
liquid like water.— Am. Ed. 
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then be as dense as water, whicfa it would be easy 
to prove by other, experiments. Hence it appears 
that air is a^ fluid substance, capable of compression, 
or, in o.th^r words, of being reduced to a smaller 
space ; and in this respect it differs entirely from 
water. For let. the tube A B C D be filled with this 
last fluid, and attempt to^ introduce the piston, you 
will find it impossible to drive it forward. Employ 
what force you may, you will gain nothing; the 
tube' will burst sooner than you can reduce the water 
to a space sensibly smaller. This then is the es- 
sential difference between air and water : the latter 
is susceptible of no compression, but air may be 
compressed to any de^ee you please. . The more 
the air is compressed the denser it becomes : thus 
the air which occupied a certain spaced when com- 
pressed or reduced to half that^pace, becomes twice 
as dense ; if reduced to a space 10, times smaller, it 
is rendered 10 times more dense ;'and so on. I have 
already remarked, that could it be rendered 800 
times more dense, it would then be as dense as water, 
and consequently ^S heavy ; for weight increases in 
the same proportion as density. Oold, the heaviest 
substance with which we are acquainted,* is like- 
wise the most dense. . It is found by experiment to 
be 19 times heavier than water: so that a. mass of 
£^old in the formf of a cube of one foot would weigh 
19 times a mass of water of the same dimensions. 
Now such a mass of v^a^er weighs 70 pounds ; the 
mass of gold therefore would weigh 19 times 70, 
that is, 1330 pounds. It follows, that were it pos- 
sible to compress aic till it were reduced to a space 
19 times 800, that is, 15,300 times smaller, it would 
become as dense an<d as weighty as ^d. 

But it is very far from being possible to carry the 
compression of aiv to that degree. You may at first 
without difficulty drive forward the piston, but the 

* Platiiiam, a rastal discovered siace Uiia VffB written, is 9 tllMS 
tieatier than water.-rJB<2. 
t Hie form is ooeaeential.— ilnu &L 
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farther you advance, the resistance becomes more 
powerful ; and before you are able to reduce the air 
to a space 10 times smatier, such a force* must be 
employed as would burst the tube, unless it were 
of uncommon strength. And not only woulcl such a 
force be necessary to drive the piston farther, but 
an equal force would he requisite to keep it in that 
state ; for on the slightest relaxation of the power, 
the compressed air would drive it backward. The 
more coihpressed the air is, the more violent are its 
efforts to expand, and tO recover its natural state. 
This is what we call the spring dr elasticity of the 
air, of which I propose to treat in my next Letter. 
10th May, 1760. 



LETTER X. 

"Rarefaction and Elasticity of the Air. 

I HAvs remarked, that air is a fluid about 800 times 
more subtile than water ; so that could water, with- 
out being reduced to vapour, be expanded over a 
space so many times greater, and could it become 
of consequence so many times more subtile, it 
would be of a similar consistence with the air which 
we breathe. But air has a property which water 
thas not, that of suffipring compression inta a smaller 
space, and of being proportionably condensed, as I 
demonstrated in the preceding letter. And we dis* 
cover in air another property no loss remarkable : 
it is capable of being expanded over a greater space, 
and thus rendered still more subtile. This opera- 
tion is called the rarefaction of air. 

You have only to take, as before, a tube A B G D» 
Fig, 3, at the bottom of . ,„. , 

which A C let there be a ^ n ^ ' b 
3mall aperture O, so that, ^^ y ' ' :i-^ 
on introducing the piston ""^ jf q ^ f ^ 

AS far as to £ F, the air 



• 4 
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may escape by that aperture without being con- 
densed. The air which now occupies the cavity 
A C E F will then be in its natural state ; let the 
aperture O be closely stopped. On drawing back 
the piston, the air will^graduallv expand through the 
greater space, so that when the piston is brought 
back to the point 6, the space C G being double the 
space .F, the s^me air which was contained in the 
space A C E F will fill a space twice as great ; it 
will be of course only half as dense, or, which is 
the same thing, twice -as rare. If you draw back 
the piston to the point H, the apace C H being four 
times as great as the space C F, the air wSl be- 
come four times as rare as it was at first, as it is 
then expanded over a space four times as great. 
And could the piston be drawn back till the space 
became 1000 times as great, the air would still 
equally expand through that space, and consequently 
become 1000 times as rare. Here then, likewise, 
air differs essentially from water : for if the cavity 
A .C E F were filled with water, to no purpose 
would you draw back the piston ; the water would 
•continue to occupy the same space as at first, and 
the rest would remain empty. Hence we see that 
the air possesses an intrinsic power of expanding 
itself more and more, which it exerts not only when 
it is condensed, but also when rarefied. In what- 
ever state of condensation or rarefaction the air 
may be, it makes unremitting efforts to extend itself 
over a larger space, and is continually expanding so 
long as it meets no obstacle. This property is 
called the elasticity of air; and it has been demon- 
strated, by experiments which I shall presently de- 
scribe, that this elaustic power is in .proportion to 
the density ; in other words, the more the air is 
condensed, the greater are its efforts to expand 
itself; and the more rarefied it is, the feebler are 
those efforts. It will be demanded, perhaps, why the 
air now in my chamber does not make its escape by 
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the door, being endowed with an expansibiMty con- 
tinually impelling it to occupy a greater space ? The 
answer is obvious,* This would infallibly happen, 
did not the external air make equal efforts to extend 
itself; but the efforts of the air of the chamber to 
get out, and that of the external air to press in, 
being equal, they balance each other, and remain in a 
state of rest. Had the external air accidentally ac- 
quired a greater degree of density, that is, more 
elasticity, it would in. part force its way into the 
chamber, where the air, being compressed, would 
likewise acquire a greater degree of elasticity ; this 
current would accordingly last till the elasticity of 
the internal became equal to that of the extemsd air. 
And should the ^r of the chamber suddenly become 
more deftse, and its elasticity greater than that of 
the external air, it would force its way out ; and its 
density gradually diminishing, its elasticity too would 
diminish, till it became equal to the external air ; the 
current would then cease, and the air in the cham- 
ber would be in equilibrium with the external. Free 
air, then, is in a state of rest only when it has the 
same degree of elasticity with that which surrounds 
it ; and as soon as that of the one tract becomes 
more or less elastic than t'he adjoining, the equi- 
librium can no longer subsist ; but if the elasticity is 
greater, the air will expand itself, and slide mto 
spaces where it is smaller : and from this motion 
of the air results the wind. Hence it comes to pass 
that the elasticity of the air is sometimes greater, 
sometimes less, iii the same place ; and this variation 
is indicated by the barometer^ the description of 
which merits a particular consideration. I confine 
myself at ^present to these qualities of air, its con- 
densation and ra»*e/ac/ton,'entreatlngyouto recollect, 
that the more condensed it is, the greater power of 
expansion or elasticity it acquires; and that, on 
the contrary, the more it is rarefied, the more this 
quality is diminished. Experimental philosophers 
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liave invented onQ machine for rarefyii^ air, and 
another for condensing it : the former is caUed the 
mrr/mmp, the latter the condenser. These machines 
serve to perform many curious experiments, ^th 
which you are already well acquainted. I reserve 
to myself, however, the liberty of recapitulating 
some of them, because they are necessary to eluci<- 
date and explain the nature and properties of air, 
^v-hicb, as they powerfully contribute to the pres- 
ervation of animais, and the production of plants, 
press upon us the im{>ortance of forming a iust idea 
of them. ~ " • 

Uth May, 17(K). 
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« Gravity of the Air, 

I PAVE endeavoured to demonstrate that the air 
is a fluid, endowed with the particular property of 
suffering comj)ression into a smaller space, and of 
expanding into a greater, wlien no obstacle inter- 
poses. This pi^perty of air,itnown by the name of 
spring, or elasticity, from its resemblance to a springy 
which it requires an effort to unbend, and which re- 
sumes its (orm as soon as the effort ceases, is accom- 
panied by another, in common to it ^th ail bodies 
in general, namely, gravity or weighty in virtue of 
which all bodies' tend<towards the centre of the earth, 
and by which they are under the necessity of faUing- 
down, unless suppoi^ted. The learned are very much 
divided, and very uncertain, respecting the primary 
and mechanical cause of this power ; but its exist- 
ence is indubitable. Daily experience eivinces it. 
We know even the quantity of it, and can measure 
it exactly. For the weight of a body is nothing else 
but the power Which constrains it to descend ; anci 
as the Weight of every body may be exactly meas- 
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uted, we know peifectly well the. effect of gravity/ 
though the cause, or that invisible pp,wer which acts 
upon all bodies, forcing them to descend, may be 
absolutely unknown to us. It follows, that the more 
matter any body contains, the heavier it is. Crold 
and lead are heavier than Wood or feathers, as they 
Contain more matter in the same bu^, or in the same 
extent. But as air is a very subtile and thin sob- 
stance, and its gravity of consequence very.little, this 
property usually escapes our senses. ExperimentSy 
howevej) may be made capable of producing full 
conviction that it possesses gravity. You have seen 
how the air may be rarefied in a vessel or a tube ; 
and by means of the air-pump, this rarefaction may 
be carried so far as ^most entirely to exhaust the 
air, and to leave the receiver sensibly a vacuum. 
Or you may make a tube «• .. 

ABO DjFig. 4, into which ■ *^- *' 

you introduce the piston F E, ^ m ? • 

so as perfectly to touch the jS ■,. » ^ ■ . 

bottom,, and to leave no air 

between the two surfaces. To perform the' experi- 
ment with more advantage, let there be at the bot- 
tom of the tube a little* aperture 6, through which 
the air may escape as the pistoi^ is pushed forwsurd. 
Let the aperture then be closely stopped, that not a 
particle of air may be included between the piston 
and the bottom pf the tube. Having made this ar- 
rangement, draw back the piston ; and the external 
air not being abl6 to force its* way into the tube, 
there will remain between the bottom of the tube 
and the pistoa a perfect vacuum, which may be in- 
creased at. pleasure by continuing to draw back the 
piston. You may thus exclude the air contained in 
a vessel ; and such vessel, reduced to a vacuum, 
being tried in accurate scales, will be found to weigh 
less than when filled with air. Hence we deduce 
this very important conclusion^ that the air con- 
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tained in an empty vessel* increases its wei;^ and 
that the air itself possesses gravity. Werr the 
vessel large enough to contain 800 poauds vveigiil of 
water, we might discover by this experiment that 
the body of air which fills it would weigh nearly 
one pound. Hence we conclude, that ahr is 800 
times lighter than water. I must be understood as 
speaking of the common air which surrounds us, 
and which we breathe ; for you know, that with the 
assistance of art, air may be compressed by forcing 
it into a smaller space, and its gravity thereby in- 
creased. Were the vessel which I have mentioned 
to be filled with air compressed to twice the con- 
sistence of common air, it would weigh two pounds 
more than when empty. Were it filled with air 
800 times more compressed than common air, it 
would weigh 800 pounds more than when emptyj 
that is, as much as if it were filled with water. 
The air, then, possessing a certain degree of gravity, 
though in the natural state of this fiuid its gravity 
is extremely small, it must, however, as well as aU 
other bodies, tend towards the centre of the earth, 
and consequently it presses on everything which 
opposes this tendency. For this reason the superior 
air pvesses downward on the inferior, and this la^t 
undergoes a compression from the weight of the 
whole mass of air which is above it. Hence it 
comes to pass, that in these regions the air has a 
certain degree of compression or density, which is 
the effect of the gravity of the superior air ; and that . 
if the superior air had more or less gravity, the air 
which surrounds us would likewise become more or 
less dense. It is thus that the air below support 
the weight of the superior air, and that the more we 
ascend the more it foses its density, and rarefies ; 
80 that were it possible to continue to ascend, the 
air would at length be totally lost, or woidd become 

* That is, emiitifld of all aabataiioca exMpt air.— ^m. Stf . 

Vol. I,— F 
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80 subtile and so rarefied as to be no longer percep- 
tible. Were you to descend, on the contrary, into 
a very deep pit, you would find the density of the ahr 
continually increasing, from the increase of the mass 
of air pressing liownward upon it. 
llth May, 1760. 



LETTER XII. 

Of the Atmosphere, and the Barometer, 

Ha^ino demonstrated that air is a fluid, elastic, 
and possessed of gravity, I proceed to remark, that 
the earth ts surrounded on all sides by this fluid, and 
that the space which it fills is called Wi^' atmosphere. 
It would be absolutely impossible for a perfect 
vacuum to exist on any part of the earth's surface ; 
for the air of the adjoining regions, compressed by 
the weight of the superior air, and making incessant 
efforts to dilate, woujd force itself into the empty 
space and fill it. The atmosphere, therefore, occu- 
pies the whole region which surrounds the earth ; 
the inferior air is continually compressed by the 
weight of the superior air, and that until the degree 
of elasticity which results from this compression is 
able to form an equilibrium to the compressing power. 
T^hen, although this air is compressed only in a 
downward direction, it produces, in virtue of its 
elastipity, efforts to expand itself, not only down- 
wards, but sideways also. For this reason, the air 
in a chamber is as much compressed as the external, 
which appeared a paradox to certain philosophers ; 
for they reasoned thus : In a chamber, the inferior 
air is compressed only by the small quantity of su- 
perior air included in that chamber; whereas the 
external air is compressed by the weight of the whole 
atmosphere, the height of which is immense. But 
the difficidty is at once removed, by the property 
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which air possesses of eipanding itself when com- 
pressed in all directions. Now the air in the cham- 
ber is at first reduced by the external air to the 
same degree of compression and elasticity with 
itself; hence, whether I am in my chamber or in the 
open air, I feel the saitie compression ; beintf^ always 
understood, that I mean at the same height, or at 
the same distance from the centre of the es^h. For 
I have abready remarked, that on getting to the sum- 
mit of a high tower, or of a lofty mountain, the 
compression of the air is less, because the weight 
of the superior air is' then diminished. Various 
phenomena confirm this state of the compressioB 
of the air. 

■ Take, for instance, Fig, 5, a tube A B, close j^^ - 
at the end A, and ha.ving filled it with water, -''^ 
or any other fluid, invert it so that the open ^ 
end B may be undermost, and you will find 
that the fluid does not run out.* The elas- 
ticity of the air acting at B, in opposition to 
the fluid, supports^ it in the tube. But if you 
make an aperture into the tube at A, the fluid 
immediately descends ; the air which is ad- 
mitted by the aperture acts then from above, 
by its pressure upon the water, and forces it 
downward ; which demonstrates, that while 
the tube was close at top, it was the external air 
wliich supported the water in it. And were such a 
tube to be placed in a receiver, from which the air 
was extracted by the air-pump, tho fluid would in- 
stantly descend. The ancients, to whom this prop- 
erty of air was unknown, alleged that nature sup- 
ported the water in the tube, from the horror which 
it has of a vacuum. For, said they, were the fluid 
to descend, there must be a vacuum at the upper 
end of the tube, as the air could find no admission 
into it. According to them, therefore, it was the , 

*The open end B.must be kept bentath the lurflice of the Water to 
answer the design of the experiment, or elee be so small as to pnrveut 
the passage of air and water at the same time.— jItr. Ed. 
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horror of a vacuum which kept the fluid suspended 
in the tube. It is how demonstrated, that it is the 
force of the air which supports the weight of the 
fluid in the tub^ ; and as this force has a determinate 
quantity, the effect i;annot exceed a certain limit. 

It is found by experiment, that if the tube A B is 
more than 33 feet in length, water will no longer 
remain suspended in it, but will run out till it comes 
to the height of 33 feet ; the space left at the top 
will, of course, be a real- vacuum. The force of the 
air then cannot support water in the. tube at more 
than the height of 33 feet ; and as the same force 
supports the whole atmosphere, it is concluded that 
a column of the atmosphere is of equal weight, the 
base being equal with a column of water 33 feet 
high. If, instead of water, you were to use mercury, 
which is 14 timesJieavier, the force of the air could 
support it in the tube at the height of only 28 inches ; 
and if you go beyond that, the mercury descends till 
its height corresponds to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, leaving the space at the top of the tube a 
vacuum. Such a tube, close above and open below^ 
being filled with mercury, . forms the instrument 
called the baramet&rj by means of which it has been 
discovered that the atmosphete is not always of 
equal gravity. For its real gravity is ascertained by 
the barometer from the height of the mercury, 
which, as it rises or falls, indicates that the density 
of the air, or the pressure of the atmosphere is 
increasing or diminishing. 

dOM May, 1760. 



LETTER XIII. 

Of Air-Guns, and the Compression of Air in Gunpowder. 

Having explained that remarkable property of air 
which is denominated compressibility, by means of 
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which it is reducible into a smaller space, we are 
enabled to give an account of several productions of 
both nature and art. I shall begin with an explana- 
tion of the air-ptn, though I have no doubt but you 
are well acquainted with that instrument. Its con- 
struction is similar to that of the common gun ; but 
instead of powder, we employ condensed air to dis- 
charge the bullet. 

, In order to comprehend the process of this opera- 
tion, it must be observed that air can be compressed 
only by a force proportional to the degree of con- 
denftation wiiich ^ouwish to obtain; in this state it 
strives to extend itself, and the efforts which it makes 
are precisely equal to the force necessary to reduce 
it to the size which it actually occupies. The more, 
then, that the air is condensed, the more violent are 
its efforts to dilate ; and if the air is raised to a den- 
sity twice as great as when it is free, which is the 
case when we reduce it to half the space which it 
occupies in its natural state, the force with which it 
endeavours to expand is equal to the pressure of a 
column of water 33 feet high. Figure to yourself 
a great cask of this height filled with water ; this 
fluid will undoubtedly nxake a stronger pressure on 
the bottom of the vessel. If you make a iiole in it 
near the bottom, the water wiU force itself out with 
considerable violence ; and on stopping the aperture 
with your finger, you will be abundanUy sensible of 
this pressure of the water. The bottom of the cask 
sustains throughout s^ similar pressure. Now a ves- 
sel containing air twice as dense as that of the atmo- 
sphere must undergo preciselyxsuch a pressure ; and 
if it were not sufficiently strong to sustain it, would 
burst. The sides, then, of this vessel must be as 
strong as the bottom. of the cask I have mentioned. 
If in the same vessel the w. were three times as 
dense as common air, the force with which it would 
act upon the sides must be increased in the propor- 
tion of one more, and would be the same which is 

F3 
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sustained by the bottom of a cask full of water of 66 
feet in height. You will easily conceive that this 
force must be very great, and that it must go on in- 
creasing in the same ratio, according to the different 
degrees of condensation of the air. This being laid 
down, there is at the bottom of the air-gun a cavity 
strongly fortified on all sides, into which the air is 
ntore and more compressed, in order to rdduce it to 
as high a degree of density as the force employed 
for that purpose can admit. The air confined in this 
cavity will thereby acquire a prodigious power to 
force itself out ; and if an aperture is made, it wiU 
fly off wHh.a velocity proportional to that ppwer. 
Now there is such an aperture, which terminates in 
the cavity of the tube into which the baU is put. It 
is closely stopped ; but when you wish to discharge 
the piece, you open, for an instant, the valve which 
shuts it ; and the air, rushing forth, forces out the 
ball with all the velocity which we remark in shoot- 
ing. Every time you discharge the valve is kept 
open only a single moment; a certain quantity of 
air, therefore, and no more, can escape, and enough 
still will rem ain for several shots. But on discharge, 
its density and corresponding elasticity diminish; 
and for this reason, the latter discharges are less 
forcible than the former, tilj the force is at length 
entirely exhausted. Were the valve to remain open 
any considerable time, more air would make its 
escape, which would all go to. waste ; for this force 
acts upon the ball only while it is in the barrel of 
the gun ; as soon as it is shot off, it is useless to 
leave a passage for the air. Hence it appears, that 
were it possible to ca^ry the condensation of this 
fluid a ^eat deal farther, you would produce from 
the wind-gun the same effects as from the guns 
and cannon^ in common use.* 

* Air-guns are now'constnicted ao m to beused with an elfeet nearly 
equal to M cotnnioii rowliiig-piece, but ibe accuracy .iieceaaary to iheii 
eouatruotiod, rendeni them too expenaive and troubleaome to be sub 
atimted for oomuion muaketa.— Am. Ed. 
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The effect of artillery is accordingly founded on 
the same principle. Gunpowder is only a substance 
which contains in its pores an air extremely con- 
densed. Nature produces here the same operationa 
which we employ for compressing the air, but car- 
ries th6 condensation to a much higher degree. All 
that is necessary is to open the little cavities in 
which this dense air is confined, that it may hare 
liberty to escape. This is performed by means of 
fire, which bursts open these little envelopes : the 
air then suddenly flies off with incredible velocity, 
aud forces before it bullets and balls in a manner 
entirely similar to that which we have remarked in 
the case of the wind-gun, but with much greater 
impetuosity. Here, then, are two very surprising 
effects produced from the condensation of air, with 
this single difference, that in the one it is the work 
of art, and in the other that of nature. We see 
therefore in this, as in every thiiig else, how infi- 
nitely the operations of human skill are surpassed 
by those of nature.* 

24/AA%, 1760. 



LETTER XIV. 

The Effect produced hy Heat and Cold on all Bodies, 
and of the Pyrometer and Thermometer. 

Besides the properties already mentioned, air has 
another very remarkable quality in common to it 
with all bodies, not excepting such as are solid ; I 

* The account here given of the pature of gunpowder, and of the 
efi^t of flre apon it Is very erroneoue. Air it not imprisoned, as the 
author supposed, in the pores of the powder. The explosive efltet of 
gun-powder is owing to the sudden conversion of iln solid particles or 
grains into elastic airs or gases by the touch of Ore, in consequence 
of which it exfSands into many thousand times its former bulk. The 
nature of the gaxes thus mpidly formeit 'can be understood only liy an 
attention to the composUion of the powder and the ebymical elmofa* 
whicli it undergoes by beat— ^m. Bd, 
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mean the change produced on it by heat and co^. 
It is observable, in general, that aQl bodies, being 
heated, dilate or increase in size. A bar of iron 
made very hot, is somewhat longer and thicker than 
when it is cold. . There is an instrument called the 
pyrometer, which a;Ccurately indicates the slightest 
differences of length or shortness that a bar of iron 
undergoes to which it is appHed. You know that 
in a watch some of the^ wheels move very slowly, 
though they communicate motion to others which 
revolve with considerable rapidity. By a similar 
mechanism it is possible, from a change almost im- 
perceptible, to produce one very considerable, as is 
the cas^ of the pjrrometer, which I have just men- 
tioned. It has an index, which runs over a very 
considerable space-, on the slightest change produced 
in the length of the body on which the experiment 
is made. On applying this instrument to a bar of 
iron, or wy other metal, placed over a burning lamp, 
the index is immediately put in motion, and shows 
that the b^ is becoming longer ; a^id as the heat 
increases, the bar likewise increases in length. But 
on extinguishing the lamp, and the bar growing cold 
again, the index moves in ^ contrary direction', and 
thereby shows that the bar is growing shorter. The 
difference, however, is so .slight, that vdthout the 
help of tiiis instrument it would be difficult to per- 
ceive it. Yet this variation is abundantly percepti- 
ble in the motion of pendulum time-pieces. The 
use of the pendulum is to regtdate the motion. If 
you lengthen it, the clock goes slower ; and if you 
shorten it, the clock goes faster. No w it is remarked, 
that in very hot weather all clocks lose time, 
and proportionably gain it in. very cold weather; 
which clearly demonstrates that the pendulum is . 
lengthened or shortened, according to the tempera- 
ture of the air. 

All bodies undergo this alteration ; but the quan- 
tity differs greatly, according to the nature of the 
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suibstano^ of which they are composed. In fluids, 
especially, this variability is very perceptible. To 
ascertain it, take a glass tube, B C, Fig. 6, *,. ^ 
joined at the end B to a hollow ball A, and \^* 
let it be filled with any liquor vou please up 
to M. On heating the ball A, the liquor will 
rise frotn M towards -C; when it becomes 
cold again, the liquor will fall towards B. 
This clearly proves that the same liquid oc- 
cupies a greater space when it is heated, and a 
smaller when cola. It is likewise clear, that 
this variation must be more perceptible when 
the ball is large and the tube narrow. For^if 
the whole mass of liquor increases or dimin^ 
ishes by a thousandth part, that thousandth 
part will occupy, in the tube, a space great in 
proportion to its narrowness. Such an instru- 
ment then is exceedingly proper to 'indicate to us 
the different degrees, of heat and cold ; for if the 
liquor rises or falls, it is a certain indication that 
the heat is increasing or diminishing. This instru- 
ment is called the thermometery* whic]| points out 

* or tbia inttrument tbeie are tbree kinds now in qm, tIi. rtikra^ 
heits^ Rtaumur's^ and Celsiw^t or the eintigradethftrmomtHtf. In the 
Jlrat of thew), wtalcb la nsed in Britain and North America, the Avezinc 

Kint ia at S2o, and the bolting ixAni at 819o, the interval being ]Sl(fi. 
Reaumur**., which ia uae^ in Switxeriaiid, Italy, and part or Germany, 
tbe acale bejrina at the freeiing point, and the billing point ia placed at 
9[p, the interval being SOP. In the eentigrnde Ihermometer, whicih is 
uaed in France, Sweden, and Denmarlt, tbe (heeaing point is at (K^, and 
the boiling point at lOiO^. 

Tbe flreezing point of the thermometer ia immoveable, nnleas when 
tbe bulb containing the mercury has changed Ita Torm, which has been 
Twently sappoaed to talce place in conseqnenee o( the Tacottro above tbe 
nercary, whiih exposea the bulb to tbe presaore of the atmosphere. 
The boiling point ia, howeier, Tariable, depending on tbe preasnre of 
tbe atmosphere. Near the sarfbce of tbe earth it Tariee lo of Fabren' 
halt Ibr every 990 Ibet of altitude, or for 0*580 inches of the barometer. 
By measuring therefore the temperature ar which water boila, we may 
determine the heigtit of the place- This method waa first auggested by 
Flihrenheit and (/avalio, but has been perlbcted by the Bev. F. J. U. 
Wotlaston, who has given an account of this theriaometrical barometer 
in the PkiloMopkUal Tranaadiona for 1617, p. 183.— £d. 

A. fbortb kind of gradoation, caUed De Uale'e themoaMter, hM bean 
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the changes thart take place in the temperature of 
the air, and of the bodies that surround u«. It must 
not be confounded with the barometer^ whose, use 
is to indicate the gravity of the air,^ or rather the 
force with which it is compressed. This caution is the 
more necessary, that the barometer and thermom- 
eter have a considerable resemblance : being both 
glass tubes fiHed with mercury ; but their construc- 
tion and the principles on which they are founded 
are entirely different. This quality of bodies, ex- 
tension by heat and contraction by cold, bek)Qgs 
likewise in a very superior degree to air. I shal^ 
explain it at greater length in my next Letter. 
27M May, 1760. 



LETTER XV. 

Changes produced in the Atmosphere by Hent and CM, 

Heat and cold produce the same effect on a|r.as 
on every otj^er body. Air is rarefied by heat, and 
condense^ ny cold. From what I have said of the 
elasticity of air, you easily perceive that a certain 
quantity of this fluid is not determined to occupy 
only a certain space, as all otl^er bodies are ; but by 
its nature it has a perpetual tendency to dilate, and 
actually does expand itself, as long as it meets no 
obstacle. 

This property of air is denominated elasticity. 
When tms fluid is confined in a vessel, it makes ef- 
forts, in every directiop to hurst it ; and these efforts 
are greater or less in proportion to its condensation. 
Hence we come to this conclusion, that the elas- 
ticity of air is in exact proportion to its density ; so 



to MRM extent, chiefly hi Raesia. The scale oommencee at the 
boiling point, and descends le the freefeioffiVrhich is marked 150<^. Fahrea« 
beit** scale is the one in common use in the United Staiesy although the 
oentigrede is sometimes employed for philosophical purposes.— ^n. Ed, 
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that when its density is doubled, its elasticity is like- 
wise douUed ; and that, in generaJ, a certain degree 
of elasticity corresponds to a proportional degree 
of density. It tnust be remarked, however, that this 
takes place no longer than while the air preserves 
the same degree of heat. Whenever it becomes 
hotter, it acquires greater power of expansion than 
what corresponded to its density ; and cold produces 
the opposite eoSect, by dimimshing its expansive 
power. In order then to determine the elasticity of 
a mass of air, it is not sufficient t^ know its density ; 
you must hkewise know its degree of heat. In 
order to set this in a clear light, let us suppose two 
chambers closel}[ shut on all sides, but umted by a 
door of communication : and that the heat in both 
is equal. In order to this the air in both chambers 
must have the same degree of density. For were 
the air more dense, and consequently more elastic, in 
the (tne than in the other, part of it would escape 
from the one, and force its way into the other, tiU 
the density in both were the same. But let us sup- 
pose that one of the chambers has become hotter 
than the other, the air thereby acquiring a greater 
elasticity, would of course force itself into, the other, 
and reduce that which it found there into a smaller 
space, till the elastixiity in both chambers was brought 
to the same degree. During this change there will 
be a current of air through tiie door, from the chain- 
her which is more into that which is less heated ; 
and when the equilibrium is restored, the air w;ill be 
more rarefied in the warm apartment, and more 
condensed in the cold; and yet the elasticity of both 
will be the same. From this it clearly follows, that 
two masses of air of different densities may hav^ 
the same elasticity, when the one is hotter than the 
other ; and this circumstance taken into considera- 
tion, it may happen, that with the same degree of 
density, they may be endowed with different degrees 
of elasticity. 
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What 1 have said of two chambers maybe applied 
to two countries ; and hence it may be concluded, 
that when one country becomes warmer than the 
other, there must of necessity be a current of air 
from the one to the other ; and from this results tibe 
wind. • . 

- Here, then, is one fruitfttl source of winds, though 
there are perhaps others, which consist in dif- 
ferent degrees of heat which prevail in different 
regions of the earth; and it is demonstrable, that 
the whole air which: surrounds the earth could not 
be in a state of rest unless that, universally, at equal - 
heights, there were foi^nd the same degree, not only 
of density, but likewise of heat. And should it 
happen that there were ^lo wind over the whole sur- 
face of the earth, it might with certaitfty be con- 
cluded that the air would likewise be everywhere 
equally dense and warm at equal heights. Now, as 
tms never hap{iens, there^must of necessity always 
be winds, at le^st in son^e regions. But these winds 
are, for the fnost part, to be met with only on ttie 
surface of the earth; and the higher you rise, the 
less violent winds are. Winds are hardly percep- 
tible at the summit of very high mountains; there 
pe)*petual tranquillity reign§ ; from which it is im- 
p(^|$ible to doubt that at considerable elevations 
th^ air is always in a state of rest. Hence it follows, 
ihs^ in regions remarkably elevated, there universally 
pil^ails all over the earth the same degree of 
density and heat; for were it hotter in one place 
th{|h in another, the air could not be in a state of 
re^t. And as there is no wind in these elevated 
regions, it must necessarily foUow, that the degree 
of heat there must be always the same ; which is a 
very surprising paradox, considering the great varia- 
tions of heat and cold which y/e feel on the sur- 
face of the earth, during the course oi^ a year, and -* 
even of one day ; without taking into the account the 
difference of cliinate, that iS) the intolerable hegts 
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felt under the eqaatoir, and the dreadful cold wfaickw 
constantly prevails towards the poles of the earth* 
Experience itself, however, confirms the truth of 
this astonishing fact. The snow and ice remaiii 
equally, summer and winter, on the mountains of 
Switzerland, and are equally unchangeable da the 
Cordilleras, lofty mountains of Peru, situated under 
the very equator, and where there perpetually reigns, 
nevertheless, a cold as excessive as that of the polar 
regions. The height of these mountains is 4| Eng- 
lish miles, or 24,000 feet. From this it may be 
with confidence concluded, that were it possible 
for us to ascend to the height of 34,000 feet abo?e 
the earth, we should always meet with the same 
degree of cold, and that cold excessively severe. 
We should remark^ there no sensible difference dur- 
ing either svnmer or winter, under the equator, or 
near the poles. At this height, and still hi^er, the 
state of the atmosphere is universally, and at aU 
seasons, the same ; and the variations of heat and ' 
cold take place near the surface of the earth alone. 
It is only in these inferior regions that the effect of 
the r?y s of the sun becomes perceptiMe. You have, 
undoubtedly, some ruriositv to know the reasmi of 
this. It shaU be the subjec ^ of the following Letter. 
UstMay, 1760. 



LETTER XVI. 

The Cold felt on high Mountains and at great Depths 

accounted for. 

It appears very surprising, that we should feel the 
same degree of cold in all regions, after we have 
risen to a certain height, say 24,000 feet; consider- 
ing that the variations with respect to heat on the 
earth, not only in different climates, but in the same 
country, at different seasons of the year, are so pep- 

Vo. I.— G 
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.oeptible.* This variety, which takes place at the 
surface of the globe, is undoubtedly occasioned by 
the sun. It appears, at first sight, that his influence 
must be the same above and below, especially when 
we reflect, that a height of 24,000 feet, though very 
great with respect to us, and even far beyond the 
height of very lofty mountains, is a mere nothing, 
compared to the distance of the sun, which is about 
ninety-six millions of miles. This is, therefore, a 
very important diflficulty, which we must endeavour 
to solve. For this purpose I begin with remarking, 
that the rays of the sun do not communicate heat to 
any bodies but such as do not grant them a free 
passage. You know that bodies through which we 
can. discern objects are denominated transparent, 
pellucid, and diaphanous. These bodies are glass, 
crystal, diamond, water, and several other liquids, 
though some are more or less transparent than 
others. One of these transparent bodies being ex- 
posed to the sun, is not heated to such a degree as 
a body not transparent, as wood, iron, &c. Bodies 
not transparent are denominated opaque. A burning- 
glass, for example, by transmitting the rays of the 
sun, sets on fire opaque bodies, while the glass itself 
is not sensibly heated. Water exposed to the sun 
becomes somewhat warm, only because it is not 

gerfectly transparent ; when we see it considerably 
eated by the sun at the brink of rivers, it is because 
the bottom, being an opaque body, is heated by the 
rays which the water transmits. Now, every heated 
body communicates that heat to all adjoining bodies ; 
the water accordingly derives heat from the bottom. 
If the water be very deep, so that the rays caimot 

* Tlie same degree of cold is net felt at tbe rame lieiglit in all re- 
gions. On ascending; to a certain height 'we arrive at the line or term 
of iierpetual congelation, where snow or ice would never melt. This 
line is at the equator at the height of 15,577 feet ; in the latitude of 45° 
- its height is 7658 feet ; in the latitude of 809 it is J20 feet, and it jtist 
grarcR the surface of the earth at the poles. The influence of this line 
lipoQ the pbenomcna of the weather is very important.— Am. JSti.' 
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penetrate to the bottom, it has no perceptible heat, 
though the sua bears upon it. 

As air is a very transparent bo^ to a much 
higher degree than glass or water, it u>11owb that it 
cannot be heated by the sun, because the rays aie 
fteely transmitted through it. The heat which we 
frequently feel in the air is communicated to it by 
opaque bodies, which the rays of the sun have 
heated ; and were it possible to annihilate all these 
bodies, the air would scarcely undergo any change 
in its temperature by the rays of the sun: exposed 
to it or not, it would be equally cold. But the at- 
mosphere is not perfectly transparent : it is even 
sometimes so loaded with vapours that it loses 
almost entirely its transparency, and presents only 
a thick fog. When the air is in this state> the rays 
of the sun have a more powerful influence upon it, 
and heat it immediately. 

But these vapours rise to no great height ; at the 
height of 24,000 feet, and beyond, the air is so sub- 
tile and so pure, that it is perfectly transparent ; and 
for this reason the rays of the sun cannot imme- 
diately produce any effect upon it. This air is like- 
wise too remote from terrestrial bodies to receive a 
communication of heat from them ; they act only 
upon such as are adjacent. Hence you will easily 
perceive that the rays of the sun cannot produce 
any effect in regions of the air very much elevated 
above the surface of the earth ; and that the same 
degree of cold mast always and universally prevail 
in such regions, as the sun has no influence there, 
and as the heat of terrestrial bodies cannot be com- 
municated so far. This is nearly the case on the 
summit of very high mountains, where it is always 
much colder than on plains and in valleys. 

The city of Quito, in Peru, is almost under the 
equator, and were we to form our judgment from its 
situation on the globe, we would suppose it op- 
pressed with intolerable heat ; the air, however, is 
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abundantly temperate, and differs very little from 
that of Paris. Quito is situated at a great height 
above the real surface of the earth. In going to it 
from the seashore you have to ascend for several 
^ys ; it is accordingly built at an elevation equal to 
tiiat of our highest mountains, thougU surrounded 
by others still much higher, called the Cordilleras. 
This last circumstance would afford a reason for 
thinking that the air there must be as hot as at the 
smnface of the earth, as it is contiguous on all sides 
to opaque bodies, on which the rays of the sun fall. 
The objection is solid ; and no solution can be given 
but this : — ^That the air of Quito, being very elevated, 
must be much more siU>tile, and of less gravity than 
with us ; and the barometer, which always stands 
con»derably lower, incontestably proves it. 

Air of such a quality is not so susceptible of heat 
as common air, as it must contain less, vapour and 
Other particles which usually float in the atmosphere ; 
and we know by experience that air very much loaded 
is proportionably susceptible of heat. I must here 
sirojoin another phenomenon no less surprising : — In 
very deep pits, and lower still, if it were still possible 
to descend, the same degree of heat always and uni* 
versally prevails, and nearly for the same reason.* 
As the rays of the sun ei^ert their influence only on 
^e surface of the earth, and as the heat which they 
there excite communicates itself up and down, this 
effect at very great depths is almost imperceptible, 
The same thuig holds respectingconsiderable heights. 

3i Jvne^ 1760. 

* IC ku bMB reoBnUy fonnd, that in dMcending d«ep mines, the tem- 
poratQie, instead of being nnifonn, increases considerably, amoonting in 
iODie eases to about ISP of Fabienbeit at a depth of 900 feet.->-JSd. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Of Lights and t?s9 Systems of Descartes and Newton, 

Having spoken of the rays of the sun, which are 
the focus of all the heat and light that we enjoy, you 
will undoubtedly ask, What are these rays ! This is, 
beyond question, one of the most important inauiries 
in physics, as from it fcn infinite number or phe- 
nomena is derived. Every thiny that respects light, 
and that renders obfects visible, is closely connected 
with this inquiry. The ancient philosophers seem 
to have taken little interest in the solution of it. They 
contented themselves with saying that the sun is 
endowed with the quality of shining, of giving heat 
and light. But is it not worth, while to inquire, 
Wherein does this quality consist T Do certain por- 
tions, inconceivably small, of the sun himself, or of 
his substance, come down to us 1 Or, is the trans^ 
mission similar to the sound of a bell, which the ear 
receives ? though no part of the substance of the 
bell be separated from it — as I observed in explaining 
the propagation and perception of sound. 

Descartes, the first of modem philosophers, main- 
tained this last opinion ; and having filled the whole 
universe with a subtile matter composed of small 
globules, which he calls the second element, he sup- 
poses that the sun is in a state of continual agitation, 
which he transmits to these globules, and pretends 
that they again communicate their motion in an in- 
stant to every part of the universe. But since it has 
been discovered that the rays of the sun do not reach 
us instantaneously, and that they take eight minutes 
to fly through that immense distance, the opinion of 
Descartes, which laboured besides under other diffi- 
culties, has been given up. 

TOe great Newton afterward embraced the former 

G2 
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gjrstem, and maintained that the luminous rays are 
really separated from the body of the sun, and the 
particles of light thence emitted with that inconceiv- 
able velocity which brings them down to us in about 
eight minutes. This opinion, which is that of most 
modem philosophers, particularly the English, is 
called the system of emanalion — it being imagined 
that rays emanate n-om the sun and other luminous 
bodies, as water emanates or springs from a fountain, 

This opinion appears at first sight very bold, and 
irreconcilable to reason. For were the sun emitting 
continually, and in all directions, such floods of lU" 
minous matter, with a velocity so prodigious, he must 
speedily be exhausted ; or at least some alteration 
must, after the lapse of so many ages, be perceptible. 
This, however, is contradicted by observation. It 
cannot be a matter of doubt, that a fountain which 
should emit streams of water in all directions woi4d 
be exhausted in proportion to the velocity of the 
emission; much more the sun, whose rays are emitted 
with a velocity so inconceivable. ' Let the particles 
of which rays of light are formed be supposed as 
subtile as you please, nothing will be gained ; the 
system will ever remain equally untenable. } t cannot 
be affirmed that this emanation is not made in all 
directions ; for wherever you are placed, the whole 
sun is visible, which proves incontestably that rays 
from evenr point of the sun are emitted towards the 
spot which you occupy, The case is very different 
from that of a fountain, which should emit streams 
of water in all directions. For one point in the 
fountain could furnish only one stream directed to a 
particular^pot ; but every point of the sun's surface 
must emit an infinite number, diffusing themselves in 
all directions. This circumstance alone infinitely 
increases the expenditure of luminous matter, which 
the sun would have to make. 

Another difficulty, and which appears equally in- 
superabie, is, that the sun is not the only body whicli 
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emits rays, but that all the stars have the same 
quality ; and as everywhere the rays of the sun must 
be crossing the rays of the stars, their collision must 
be violent in the extreme. How must their direction 
be changed by such collision ! This collision must 
take place with respect to all luminous bodies visible 
at the same time. Each, however, appears distinctly, 
without suffering the sUghtest derangement from any 
other — ^a certain proof that many rays may pass 
through the same point without disturbing each other, 
which seems irreconcilable to the system of emana- 
tion. Let two fountains be set a [laying upon each 
other, and you will immediately perceive their differ- 
ent streams disturbed and confounded: it must of 
consequence be conchided, that the motion of the 
rays of light is very essentially different from that 
of a jei d'eau, and in general from all substances 
forcibly emitted. 

Considering afterward transparent bodies through 
which rays are freely transmitted in all directions, 
the supporters of this system are under the necessity 
of afiirming, thstt these bodies contain pores, disposed 
in straight lines, which issue from ev^ry point of the 
surface, and proceed in all directions ; it being incon- 
ceivable how there could be any line through which 
a ray of the sun might be transmitted with such 
amazing velocity, aiid even without the slightest 
collision. Here then are bodies wonderfully porous, 
which have the appearance nevertheless of being 
extremely solid. 

Finally, in order to enjoy vision, the rays must 
enter into the eye, and penetrate its substance with 
the same velocity. All these difficulties taken 
together will, I doubt not, sufficiently convince you 
•that the system of emanation has m no. respect a 
foundation in nature; and yeu will certainly be 
astonished that it could have been conceived by so 
great a man, and embraced by so many enlightened 
philOBopbers. Bui it m loi^ sinoe Cicero remarked, 
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that nothing so absurd can be imagined as to find no 
supporter among philosophers. For my own part, 
I am too little a philosopher to adopt the opinion in 
question. 

1th June, 1760. 



LETTER XVIII. 

Difficulties attending the System of Emanation, 

HowEVBB strange the doctrine of the celebrated 
Newton may appear, that rays proceed from the sun 
^y a continual emanation, it has, however, been so 
generally received, that it requires an effort of cou- 
Tage to call it in question. What has chiefly con- 
tributed to this is, no doubt, the high repiutation of 
the great English philosopher, who first discovered 
the- true laws of the motions of ^he heavenly bodies ; 
■and it was this very discovery which led him to the 
system of emanation. 

Descartes, in order to ^ support his theory, was 
under the necessity of filling the whole space of the 
heavens with a subtile matter, through which all the 
celestial bodies move at perfect liberty. But it is 
well known, that if a body moves In air it must meet 
with a certain degree of resistance ; from which 
Newton concluded, that however subtile the matter 
of the heavens may be supposed, the planets must 
encounter some resistance in their motions. But, 
said he, this motion is not subject to any resistance : 
the immense space of the heavens, therefore, eon- 
tains no matter. A perfect vacuum, then, universally 
prevails. This is one of the leading doctrines of the 
Newtonian philosophy, that the immensity of the 
universe contains no matter in the spaces not occu- 
pied by the heavenly bodies. This being laid! down, 
there is between the sun and us, or at least from the 
sun down to the atmosphere of the eartb, an ai)so» 
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Inte yacuum. In truth, the farther we ascend, the 
more subtile we find the air to be ; from whence it 
woold apparently follow, that at length the air wcMild 
be entirely lost. If the space between the son and 
the earth be an absolute vacuum, it is impossible 
that the rays should reach us in the way of com- 
munication, as the sound of a bell is transmitted by 
means of the air. For if the air intervening be- 
tween the bell and our ear were to be annihilated, 
we should absolutely hear nothing, let the bell be 
struclc ever so violently. 

Having estaUished, then, a perfect vacuum be. 
tween the heavenly bodies there remains no other 
opinion to be adopted but that of emanation ; which 
obliged Newton to maintain, that the sun and all 
other lumiilous bodies emit rays which are always 
particles, infinitely sihall, of their mass, darted from 
them with increoible force. It must be such to a 
very high degree, in order to impress on rays of 
light that inconceivable velocity with which they 
come from the sun to us in the space of eight min- 
utes. But let us see whether this theory be coU" 
sistent withiVeii;^(mV leading doctrine, which requires 
an absolute vacuum in the heavens, that the planets 
may encounter no manner of resistance to their mo- 
tions. You must conclude, on a moment's reflection, 
that the space in which the heavenly bodies revolve, 
instead of remaining a vacuum, must be filled with 
the rays, not only of the son, but likewise of all the, 
other stars which are continually passing through it 
from every quarter* and in all directions, with in- 
credible rapidity. The heavenly bodies which trav- 
erse these spaces, instead of encountering a vacuiun, 
will meet with the .matter of luminous rays in a 
terrible agitation, which must disturb these bodies 
in their motions much more than if it were in a state 
pf rest. 

Thus Newton^ apprehensive lest a subtile matter, 
HUCh as Pescartes imagined, should disturb the mo- 
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lions of the planets, had recourse to a very strange 
expedient,' and quite contradictory to his owii inten- 
tion, as, on his hypothesis, the planets must be ex- 
posed to a derangement infinitely more considerable. 
I have already submitted to you several other insu- 
perable objections to the system of emanation ; and 
we have now seen that the principal, and indeed the 
only reason which could induce Newton to adopt it, 
is so self-contradictory as wholly to overturn it. 
All th^se considerations united, leave us no room 
to hesitate about the rejection of this strange system 
of the emanation of light, however respectable the 
authority of the philosopher who invented it. 

Newton was without doubt one of the greatest 
geniuses that ever existed. His profound know- 
ledge, and his acute penetration into the most hid- 
den mysteries of nature, will be a just object of 
adjuration to the present aild to every future age. 
But the errors, of this great man should serve to 
admonish us of the weakness of the human under- 
standing, which, after having soared to the greatest 
po^sible heights, is in danger of plunging into mani- 
fest contradiction. 

If we are liable to weaknesses and inconsistencies 
so humiliating, in our researches into the phenomena 
of this visible world, which lies open to the examina- 
tion of our senses, how wretched must we have been 
had God left us to ourselves with respect to things 
invisible, and which concern our eternal salvation ! 
On this important article a revelation was absolutely 
necessary to us ; and we ought to avail ourselves 
of it with the most profound veneration. When it 
presents to us things which may appear inconceiv- 
able, we have but to reflect on the imperfection of 
human understandings which is so apt to be misled, 
even as to sensible objects. Whenever I hear a 
pretended freethinker inveighing against the truths 
of rehgion, and even sneering at it with the most 
arrogant self-sufficiency, i say to myself, Poor weak 
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mortal, how inexpressibly more noble and sublime 
are the subjects which you treat so lightly than 
those respecting which the great Newton was so 
grossly mistaken ! I could wish your highness to 
keep this reflection eVer in remembrance ; occasions 
for making it occur but too frequently. 
IQth June, 1760. 



LETTER XIX. 

A different System respecting the Nature of Rays and 

of Light, proposed. 

You have seen that the system of the emanation 
of the rays of light labours under insuperable diffi- 
culties, and that the doctrine of a vacuum for the 
heavenly bodies to range in is equally untenable, as 
the rays of light would completely fill it. Two 
things, then, must be admitted: first, the space 
through which the heavenly bodies move is filled 
with a subtile matter; secondly, rays are not an 
actual emanation from the sun and other luminous 
bodies, in virtue of which part of their substance is 
violently emitted from them, according to the doc- 
trine of Newton. 

That subtile matter which fills the whole space in 
which the heavenly bodies revolve is called ether. 
Of its extreme subtilty no doubt can be entertained. 
In order to form an idea of it, we have only to 
attend to the nature of air, which, though extremely 
subtile, even on the surface of the earth, becomes 
more and more so as we ascend ; and entirely ceases, 
if I may use the expression, when it comes to be lost 
in the ether. The ether, then, is likewise a fiuid as 
the air is, but incomparably finer and more subtile, 
as we are assured that the heavenly bodies revolve 
freely through it, without meeting any perceptible 
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resistance. It is also, without doubt, possei^sed or 
elasticity, by means of which it has a tendency to 
expand itself in aU directions, and to penetrate into 
spaces where there would otherwise' be a vacuum ; 
so that if by some accident the ether were forced 
out of any space, the surrounding fluid would in- 
stantly rush in and fill it again. 

In virtue of this elasticity, the etlier is to be found 
not only in the regions which are above our atmo- 
sphere, but it penetrates the atmosphere universally, 
insinuates itself by the pores of all bodies, and passes 
irresistibly through them. Were you, by the help 
of the air-pump, to exhaust tl;ie air from a receiver, 
you must not imagine that ydu have produced an 
absolute vacuum ; for the ether, forcing itself through 
the pores of the receiver, completely fills it in an 
instant. Having filled a glass tube of the proper 
length with mercury, and immerged it, when in- 
verted, in the cistern, in order to make a bdiometer, 
it might be supposed that the part of • lie tube which 
is higher than the mercury is a vacuum, because the 
air is completely excluded, as it cannot penetrate 
the pores of glass ; but this vacuum, whibh is appa- 
rent only, is undoubtedly supplied by the ether, in- 
sinuating itself without the smallest difficulty. 

It is by this subtilty and elasticity of ether that I 
shall by-and-by explain to you the remarkable phe- 
nomena of electricity. It is even highly probable 
that ether has an elasticity much superior to that of 
air, and that many of the phenomena of nature are 
produced by means of it. For my own part, I have 
no doubt that the compression of the air in gun- 
powder is the effect of the elastic power of ether. 
And as we know by experiment that the air in it is 
condensed almost 1000 times more than common 
air, and that in this state its elasticity is likewise 
1000 times greater, the elasticity of the ether must 
in this case be so too, and consequently 1000 times 
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treater than that of common air.* We shall then 
have a just idea of ether, in considering it as a fluid 
in many respects similar to air, with this difference, 
that ether is incomparably more subtile, and more 
elastic. 

Having seen then that the air, by these very quali* 
ties, is in a proper state for receiving the agitations 
or shakings of sonorous bodies, and to diffuse them 
in all directions, as we And in the propagation of 
sound, it is veiy natural to suppose that ether may 
in the same circumstances likewise receive agita- 
tions in the same manner, and transmit them to the 
greatest distances. As the vibrations of the air pro- 
duce souTid, what will be the effect of those of ether 1 
You will undoubtedly guess at once light. It ap- 
pears in truth abundantly certain, that ught is with 
respect to ether, what sound is with respect to air ; 
and that the rays of light are nothing else but the 
shakings or vibrations transmitted by the ether, as 
sound consists in the shakings or vibrations trans- 
mitted by the air. 

The Sim, then, loses nothing of his substance in 
this case, any more than a beU in vibrating ; and, in 
adopting this system, there is no reason to appre- 
hend that the mass of this orb should ever suffer any 
diminution. What I have said of the sun must also 
be extended to all luminous bodies, such as fire, a 
wax taper, a candle, &c. 

It will undoubted^ be objected, that these terres- 
trial luminaries evidently waste, and that unless 
they are continually fed and kept up, they will be 
speedily extinguished; that consequently the sun 
must in time be wasted away, and that the paraltel 

* Tbe antbor here again falls into the envr of supposing that gun- 
IDWder contains air in a state of riolent compression. He might by the 
same kind of analogy suppose elastic fluids to be compressed in other 
solids ; for example, that ice contains steam in a state of great oom- 
pressioQ. Thin reasoning was pursoed before the chymical nature of 
gases and the relations of heat to matter were so well understood as al 
present.— Am. Ed. 

Vol. I.— H 
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of a bell is not accurate. But it is to be considered, 
that these fires, besides their lights throw out smoke, 
and a great deal of exhalation, which must be care- 
fbUy distinguished from the rays of light. Now the 
smoke and exhalation evidently occasion a consid- 
erable diminution, which must not be imputed to the 
rays of light ; for were it possible to separate them 
from the smoke and other exhalations, the luminous 
quality alone would occasion no expenditure. Mer- 
cury may, by means of art, be rendered luminous, 
as you have probably seen, and that without any 
diminution of its substance, which proves that light 
alone produces no waste of luminous bodies.*, Thus, 
though the sun illuminates the whole world by his 
rays, he loses nothing of his own substance, his 
light being only the effect of a certain agitation, 
or violent concussion of his minute particles, com- 
municated to the adjoining ether, and thence trans- 
mitted in all directions by means of this fluid to the 
remotest distances, as a bell when struck communi- 
cates its own agitation to the circumambient air. 
The more we consider this parallel between sono- 
rous and luminous bodies, the more we shall find it 
conformable to nature, and justifiable by experience ; 
whereas the more we attempt to reconcile the phe- 
nomena of nature to the system of emanation, the 
more difl!culties we encounter.! 
UthJune, 1760. 

* Mercnry cannot be heated so aa to become incandeseent. or emit 
light (which is probably the method of rendering it lumlnoua ailnded to 
by the author), without losing a portion of its sobstance by Taporization. 
ir a piece of fine gold be suspended over heated mercury, it becomes 
speedily tarnished by the mercurial vapour— -Am. Ed. 

t Dr. Priestley undertakes to obviate the objection to the waste of the 
ami 80 much insiated on by Euler. He collected the sun's rays flfom a 
concave reflecting surface of four square feet, and threw the ibcus on 
the arm of a delicate balance, and found that It indicated a weif^t not 
exceeding, in one second of time, the 1200-mtIllonth part of a grun ; and 
he therein infers by calculation, that there does not issae from one >qtnn 
foot of the sun's surfhce, in one second of time, more than one roi^- 
thousandth part of a grain of mauer, or about 4,752,000 erains— 070 
pounds avoirdupois in 6000 years; a quantity which would not ' 
hia diameter more than ten feet.— ilm. Ed. 
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LETTER XX. 
Of the Propagaium of Light, 

The propagation of light in the ether is produced 
in a manner similar to that of somid in the air ; and 
just as the vibrations occasioned in the particles of 
air constitute sound, in like manner the vibration 
of the particles of ether constitutes Ught or lumi- 
nous rays ; so that light is nothing else but an agita- 
tion or concussion of the particles of ether, which is 
eveiywhere to be found, on account of its extreme 
subtilty, in virtue of which it penetrates all bodies. 

These bodies, howpver, modify the rays of light 
in many different ways, by transmitting or stopping 
the propagation of the concussions. Of this I shall 
treat at large in the sequel. I confine myself at 
present to the propagation of rays in the ether itself, 
which fills the immense space in which the heavenly 
bodies revolve. There the propagation takes place 
in perfect liberty. The first thing which here pre- 
Bents itself to the min^ is the prodigious velocity 
of the rays of Ught, which is about 900,000 times 
more rapid than that of sound, though this last 
travels no less than 1100 feet in a second. 

This amazing velocity would be sufficient of itself 
to overturn the system of emanation; but in that 
which 1 am attempting to establish, it is a natural 
consequence, from the principles laid down, as I 
hope to demonstrate. They are the same with those 
on which is founded the propagation of sound in the 
air ; and this depends at once on its density and elas- 
ticity. It is evident, that if the density of air were 
dhninished, sound would be accelerated ; and if the 
elasticity of the air were increased, the same thing 
would happen. If the density of the air diminished, 
and its elasticity iryu'eased at once, we should have 
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a twofold reason for the increase -of the velocity 
of sound. Let us conceive, then, the density of the 
air diminished, and its elasticity increased, till its 
density and elasticity became equal to those of ether^ 
and we should then no longer be surprised that the 
velocity of sound had become many thousands of 
times greater than it actually is. For you will he 
pleased to remember, that according to the first 
ideas we formed of ether, this fluid must be incon- 
ceivably rarer and more elastic than air. Now both 
of these qualities equally contribute to accelerate 
the velocity of vibrations. From this explanation, 
the prodigious velocity of light is so far from pre- 
senting any thing irreconcilable to reason, that it 
rather perfectly harmonizes with the principles laid 
down ; and the parallel between light and sound is 
in this respect so firmly established, that we may 
confidently maintain, that if air should become as 
subtile and as elastic as ether, the velocity of sound 
would become as rapid as that of light. 

The subtilty of ether, then, and its great elas»- 
ticity, are the reason which we assign for the pro- 
digious velocity of the motion of Ught ; and so lon^ 
as the ether preserves this same degree of subtilty 
and elasticity, this velocity must continue the same. 
Now it cannot be doubted that the ether has, through 
the whole universe, the same subtilty and the same 
elasticity. For were the ether less elastic in one 
place than in another, it would force itself into it 
till the equilibrium was perfectly restored. The 
light of the stars, therefore, moves with as great 
velocity as that of the sun ; and as the stars are at 
a much greater distance from us than the sun, a much 
greater quantity of time is requisite to transmit their 
rays to us. However great the distance of the sun 
may appear, whose rays, nevertheless, reach the 
surface of our globe in eight minutes, the fixed star 
nearest to us is at least 400,000 times more distant 
than the sun ; a ray of Ught issuing from that star 
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wiU employ then 400,000 times eight mmutes in 
travelling to us, that is 53,333 hours, or 2,222 days, 
or six years nearly. 

It is then upwards of six years since the rays of 
light issued from that fixed star, the least remote, 
and probably the most brilliant, in order to render it 
visible to us ; and these rays have employed a period 
so considerable to fly through the space which sepa- 
rates us from that star. Were God just now to 
create a new fixed star at the same distance, it could 
not become visible to us till more than six years had 
elapsed, as its rays require that length of time to 
travel this distance. Had one been created at the 
beginning of the world a thousand times more dis- 
tant than that which I have mentioned, it could not 
yet b^ visible to us, however brilliant, as 6000 years 
are not yet elapsed since the creation. The first 
preacher of the court of Brunswick, Mr. Jerusalem, 
has happily introduced this thought in one of his 
sermons. The passage runs thus : — 

'* Raise your thoughts from the earth which you 
inhabit, to all the bodies of the vast universe, which 
are so far above you ; launch into the immensity of 
space which intervenes between the most remote 
which your eyes are shle to discover, and those 
whose Ught, from the moment of creation till now, 
has not as yet, perhaps, come down to us. The im- 
mensity of the kingdom of God justifies this repre- 
sentation." {Sermon an the Heavens, and Eternal 
Beatitude.) 

I flatter myself that these reflections will excite a 
desire of further instruction respecting the S3rstem 
of light, from which is derived the theory of colcKurs 
and of vision. 

nth June, 1700. 

Ha 
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LETTER XXI. 

Digression on the Distances of the Heavenly Bodies^ 
and on the Nature of the Sun, and his Rays, 

Thk observations which I have been making re- 
specting the time which the light of the stars em- 
ploys in making its progress down to us convey a 
striking idea of the extent and greatness of the uni- 
verse. The velocity of sound, which flies through 
the space of 1000 fe^t* in a second, furnishes us 
with nearly the first standard of measurement. It 
is about 2000 times more rapid than the pace of a 
man who is a good walker. Now the velocity of 
the rays of light is 900,000 times still more rapid 
than that of sound : these rays accordingly perform 
every second a course of 900,000,000 of feet, or 
170,000 English miles.f 

What astonishing velocity! Yet the nearest fixed 
star is so remote, that its rays, notwithstanding this 
prodigious velocity, would take more than six years 
in descending to us*. And were it possible for a- 
great noise, such as that of the firing of a cannon, 
issuing from that star, to be conveyed to our ears, it 
woidd require a period of 5,400,000 years to reach 
us. And this is applicable only to thojse stars which 
are the most brilliant, and are probably nearest to 
us. Those which appear the smallest are very prob- 
ably ten times still farther remote, and more. A 
whole century, then, at least, must elapse before the 
rays of these stars could possibly reach us. How 
prodigious must that distance be which cannot he 
passed through in less than 100 years, by a velocity 



* It has before been stated to be 1142 feet, which is the general e8ti> 
mate.— Am. Bd. 
t 193,000 mile* is the more recent estimata— 4m. Ed, 
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which flies at the rate of 170,000 English miles every 
second ! 

Were, then, one of these stars to be just now an- 
nihilated, or eclipsed only, we should still continue 
to see it for 100 years to come, as the last rays which 
it emitted could not reach us in less time; 

The generality of mankind is very far from having 
any thing like just ideas respecting the vast extent 
of the universe. Many consider it as a Work of 
little importance, which chance alone might have 
produced. But what must be the astonishment of 
one who reflects, on observing that alllhese immense 
bodies are arranged with the most consummate wis- 
dom ; and that the more Knowledge we acquire on 
the subject, though it must ever be very imperfect, 
the more we must be disposed to admire their order 
and magnificence ! 

I return to the great luminous bodies, and particu- 
larly the sun, which is the principal source of the 
light and heat which we enjoy on the earth. It will 
be asked, in the first place, wherein consists the 
light which the sun is incessantly diffusing through 
the whole universe, without ever suffering the small- 
est diminution ? The answer is obvious, according 
to the system which I have been endeavouring to 
establish. But that of ematiation furnishes no 
satisfactory solution. The whole universe being 
filled with that extremely subtile and elastic fluid 
which is called ether, we must suppose, in all the 
parts of the sun, an incessant agitation, by which 
every particle is in a constant motion of vibration ; 
and this, by comtnunicating itself to the circum- 
ambient ether, excites in that fluid a similar agi- 
tation, and is thence transmitted to regions the 
most remote with the rapidity which I have been 
describing. 

And to keep up the parallel between soimd and 
light, the sun would be in a state similar to that of a 
bell ¥^ch should be ringing continually. The par- 
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tides of the sun must consequently be kept in this 
incessant agitation, to produce in the ether the un- 
dulations which we call rays of light. But it is still 
no easy matter to explain by what power this agita- 
tion in the particles of the sun is constaQtIy kept up, 
as we observe that a match does not long continue 
burning, but presently goes out, imless it be supphed 
}. . with combustible matter. But it must be remarked^ 

^ that as the sun is a mass many thousand times 

' greater than oiir whole globe, if it is once thoroughly 

' inflamed, it may continue in that state for several 

ages without suffering any sensible diminution. Be- 
\ sides, the case is not the same with the sim and our 

fires and candles, a considerable part of whose sub- 
stance is dissipated in smo^e and exhalations, from 
which a real waste results. Whereas, though per- 
haps some particles may be forced frpm the sun in 
form of smoke, they cannpt remove to a great dis- 
tance, but speedily fall back into its mass, so that 
there cannot be any real expenditure to occasion a 
diminution of his substance. 

The only thing of which we are still ignorant re- 
specting this subject is, the power which incessantly 
maintains sdl the particles of the sun in this agita- 
tion. But as it contains nothing inconsistent with 
good sense, and as we are under the necessity of 
acknowledging our ignorance of many other thmgs 
much less remote than the sun, we ought to be sat- 
isfied if our ideas are not involved in contradiction. 
21*^ June, 1760, 
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LETTER XXII. 

Elucidations on the Nature of Luminous Bodies, and 
their Difference from Opaque Bodies Uhanined. 

The sun being a luminous body, whose rays are 
ttnirersally diffused ' in all directions, you can no 
longer be at a loss to account for this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, which consists in the shaking or vibration 
with which all the particles of the sun are agitated. 
The parallel of a bell lends considerable assistance 
towards the explanation of this fact. But it is ob- 
vious that the vibrations produced by light must be 
much more vehement and rapid than those produced 
by sound, ether being incomparably more subtile 
than air. A feeble agitation not being capable of 
shaMng the air so as to produce sound in it, that of 
a beU, and that of all other sonorous bodies, are too 
feeble relatively to ether to produce in it the vibra- 
tion which constitutes light. 

You will recollect, that in order to excite a per- 
ceptible sound, more than 30, and less than 7553 
vibrations must be produced in a second ; the air 
being too subtile to admit of a sensible effect from a 
sound consisting of less than 30 vibrations in a sec- 
ond, but not sufficiently so to receive one of more 
than 7552 vibrations in the second. A note higher 
than this could not be at all heard. It is the same 
with respect to ether : 7552 vibrations produced in 
a second could not possibly act upon it, because of 
its greater subtilty. It requires vibrations much 
more frequent. An agitation so rapid could not 
toke place but in the minutest particles of bodies 
which elude our senses. The light of the sun, then, 
is produced by a very violent agitation, which affects 
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all his infinitely minute particles, each of which must 
shake many thousands of times every second. 

It is a similar agitation which likewise prodmces 
the Ught of the fixed stars, and of all fires, such as 
candles, tapers, torches, &c., which give us light, 
and supply the place of the sun during the night. 
On attentively observing the flame of a wax-light, 
you wiU easily perceive, that in the minutest parti- 
cles, there is a constant and surprising agitation ; 
and I do not apprehend that my system is liable on 
this side to any contradiction, while that of Newton 
requires a more enormous agitation, capable of 
launching the minutest particles with the velocity 
of 170,000 Enghsh miles in a second. 

This, then, is the explanation of the nature of 
bodies luminous of themselves : for there are lumi- 
nous bodies which are not so inunediately, such as 
the moon and the planets, which are similar to our 
globe. We see the moon only when and in as far 
as she is illuminated by the sun ; and this is the 
case of all terrestrial bodies, fires excepted, which 
have a light of their own. But other bodies, which 
are denominated opaque, become visible to us only 
when they are illuminated by some luminous body. 

In a very dark night, or in an apartment so closely 
shut on every side that no light can fiind admission, 
to no purpose will you turn your eyes towards the 
objects which surround you m the dark : you per- 
ceive nothing. But the moment a taper is intro- 
duced, you immediately see, not the taper only, but 
the other bodies which were before invisible. We 
have here, then, a very essential difference between 
luminous and opaque bodies. I have already em- 
ployed the term opaque to denote bodies which are 
not transparent ; out it comes to almost the same 
thing ; and we must accommodate ourselves to the 
common modes of expression, though they are not 
perfectly accurate. Luminous bodies are visible by 
their own light, and never affect our organs of sight 
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more than when the darkness is otherwise most pro^ 
found. Those which I here denominate opaque are 
rendered visible to us only by means of a light that 
is foreign to them. We perceive them not wWle 
they remain in darkness ; but as soon as they are 
exposed to a luminous body, whose rays strike upon 
them*, they become visible ; and they disappear the 
moment that foreign light is withdrawn. It is not 
even necessiary that the rays of a Imninous body 
should fall upon them immediately ; another opaque 
body, when well illuminated, produces nearly the 
same effect, but in a feebler manner. 

The moon is an excellent instance. We know 
that the moon is an opaque body ; but when she is 
illuminated by the sun, and we see her during the 
night, she diffuses a feeble light over all opaque 
bodies, and renders visible to us those which we could 
not have perceived without her assistance. Placed 
in the daytime in an apartment whose aspect is 
towards the north, and into which, of course, the 
rays of the sun cannot entei*, it is, however, per- 
fectly clear, and I am able to distinguish every ob- 
ject. What can be the cause of this clearness, but 
that the whole heaven is illuminated by the sun ! 
What we call the azure, sky, and, besides, the wall* 
opposite to my apartment, and the other surround-' 
ing objects, are likewise illuminated, either imme- 
diately by the sun, or mediately by other opaque 
bodies, exposed to the action of that focus of light f 
and the light of all these opaque but . illuminated 
bodies, as far as it has admission into my apartment, 
renders it luminous, and that in proportion as the 
windows are high, wide, and well placed. The glas& 
is httle or no interruption, being, as I have already 
remarked, a transparent body, which freely trans- 
mits the rays of hght. 

When I completely exclude the light from the 
apartment by closing the wipdow-shutters^ I am re- 
duced to a state of darkness, and cUscern no object^ 
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unless I call for a candle. Here then is an essential 
difference between luminous and opaque bodies; 
atid likewise a very striking resemblance, namely, 
that opaque bodies, when illuminated, illuminate 
other opaque bodies, and produce in* this respect 
nearly the same effect as bodies luminous of them- 
selves. The explanation of this phenomenon has 
hitherto greatly perplexed philosophers ; but I flatter 
myself that my solution of it has been clear and 
satisfactory. 
2Ath June, 1760. 



LETTER XXIII. 

How Opaque Bodies become Visible, NewtorCs System 
of the Reflection of Rays proposed. 

Beforb I attempt an explanation of the phenome* 
on of opaque bodies becoming visible When they 
are illuminated, jt must 1)6 remarked in general, that 
we see nothing but by means of the rays which enter 
into our eyes. When we look at any object what* 
ever, rays issuing from every point of that object, 
and entering into the eye, paint upon it, if I may 
use the expression, the image of the object. This ig 
not mere conjecture, but may be demonstrated by 
experiment. Take, for example, the eye of an ox, 
or of any animal recently killed, and, after having 
uncovered the bottom, you find all the objects which 
were before it painted there. As often then as we 
see an object, the image of it is painted on the bot- 
tom of our eyes ; and this is produced by the rays 
which proceed from the object to us. I shall after- 
ward take occasion to go into a more minute detail 
on the subject of vision, and explain in what manner 
the images of objects are formed on the bottom of 
the eye: let this general remark suffice for tlio 
present. 
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, As we see opaque bodies only when they are illu- 
minated, this is a proof that there must proceed 
from every point of these bodies rays of light which 
subsist only during the illumination. The moment 
. they are placed in the darit these rays disappear. 
They are not proper then to opaque bodies ; their 
origin must be sought in the manner in which other 
bodies illuminate them. And this is the great ques- 
tion, how illumination alone is capable of producing 
rays on opaque bodies, or of putting them in nearly 
the same state as luminous bodies are, which, by an 
agitation in their minutest particles, produce rays of 
light? 

The great Newton, and other philosophers who 
have examined the subject, assign reflection as the 
cause of this phenomenon : it is therefore of the 
highest importance that you should form a just idea 
of what is called reflection. 

This name is given to the repulsion of one body 
struck against another, as may be seen in the game 
of billiards. When the ball is struck against the 
cushion or ledge of the billiard-taUe, it recoils again ; 
and this retrograde motion is termed reflection. It 
is necessary here to attend to a distmction between 
two cases. Let us suppose A B, tp- ry 

Ftg.7,tobe the ledge of abilliard- ^*^- ^' 

table. The first case is this; -A.- 
When you play the ball D per- 
pendioSarly against the ledge, 
in the direction of D C, per- 
pendicular to A B, consequently 
the adjacent angles A C D and 
BCD are right angles : in this 
case the ball will be driven back 
or reflected m the same line D CSt The other case is, 
when the ball is pl^tyed obliqiiiely againstflie ledge, 
suppose in the line E C, forming wjth A^^an acute 
angle ACE, this is called the angle of incidence. 
T]^ ball will in this case be repelled from the ledge 
Vol. I.— I 
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in the direction of the line C F, so that this line 
shall make on the other side, with the ledge B C, all 
ans^le B C F, exactly equal to the angle of incidence 
ACE. This angle B C F, formed by the line in 
which the ball recoils, is called the angle of reflec- 
tion. And this law always takes place when a body 
in motion meets with an obstacle. 

A cannon-ball shot against a wall sufficiently 
strong to resist it is reflected conformably to this 
law. It extends, in like manner, to sounds which 
are frequently reflected from certain bodies ; and you 
know that this reflection of sound i^ called echo. It 
cannot be doubted, that the same thing frequently 
takes place with respect to the rays of light. The 
objects which we see in mirrors are represented to 
us by the reflection of rays, and every well polished 
surface reflects the rays of light which fall upon it. 
It is uAdoubtedly certain, therefore, that there are 
cases without number in which the rays that fall on 
certain bodies are reflected ; and philosophers have 
thence taken occasion to maintain, that opaque bodies 
are rendered visible by means of reflected rays. 

I see just now houses opposite to my windows 
which are illuminated by the sun. According, then, 
to the opinion of those philosophers, the rsys of the 
sun falling on the surface of these houses are re- 
flected from them ; they enter into my apartment, 
and render these houses visible to me. In the same 
manner, if we believe those philosophers, the moon 
and the planets become visible, and these are unques- 
tionably opaque bodies. The rays ©f the sun which 
fall on these bodies, and illuminate the parts which 
are exposed to them, are reflected, and are thence 
transmitted to us, just as if the bodies were luminous 
of themselves. According to this opinion, we see 
the moon and the planets only by the rays of the sun 
which they reflect ; and you must frequently have 
heard it affirmed, that the light of the moon is' a re- 
flection of the light of the sun. In the same manner^ 
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say they, the rays of the sun are reflected by the 
first opaque bodies which are exposed to them, on 
other bodies of the same nature, and undergo a series 
of similar reflections, tiU they are entirely weakened. 

But however plausible this opinion may at first 
sight appear, it involves so many absurdities when 
closely examined, that it is absolutely untenable, 
which I hope to demonstrate, as a preparation for 
the true solution of this phenomenon. 

2Sth June, 1760. 



LETTER XXIV 

Examination and Refutation of Newton^s System. 

I AFFIRM, then, that when we sec an opaque body 
illuminated by the sun, it is impossible to maintain 
that it reflects luminous rays, and that by means of 
such rays it is rendered visible to us. The example 
of a mirror, which undoubtedly reflects the rays, and 
is employed to support this opinion, rather confutes 
it. The mirror, beyond contradiction, sends back 
the rays which fall upon it ; but when these reflected 
rays enter into our eyes, what do they represent t 
You will readily answer, that it is not the mirror, 
but the objects fiom which they originally proceeded, 
and the reflection does nothing else but enable us to 
see these objects in another place. Besides, we see 
those objects, not on the surface of the mirror, but 
rather within it ; and it may be said with truth, that 
the mirror itself remains invisible to us. 

But, on looking at an opaque body illuminated by 
the sun, we do not see in it the image of that glo- 
rious orb ; we see only the surface of the bodies, 
with all the variations to be found on them. We per- 
ceive, then, a very essential difference between the 
rays which are reflected from a mirror, and those by 
means of which opaque bodies are rendered visible. 
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But there is, besides, another difference equally pal* 
pable in the mirror ; for on changing the place of 
the objects, or our own situation, the appearance 
will always change, and the rays reflected from the 
mirror will continually represent to our eyes other 
images, corresponding to the nature and position of 
the objects, and to the place where we are stationed ; 
but, as I have already said, these reflected rays never 
represent to us the mirror itself. 

Now, let a body be illuminated by the sun, or 
other bodies, whether luminous or opaque, already 
illuminated; in whatever manner this body may 
change its place, or we change ours relatively to it, 
its appearance is always the same ; we see always 
the same object, and remark in it no change relative 
to the different circumstances above mentioned. 
This furnishes a new proof that we do not see opaque 
bodies by means of the rays reflected from their 
surface. 

An objection will perhaps be started, drawn from 
the dove's neck, and certain kinds of stuff, which 
present difierent objects according as our point of 
view changes. But this in no respect weakens my 
conclusion with regard to ordinary opaque bodies, 
which are not subject to this change. The objection 
only proves, that these singular objects are endowed 
witn certain qualities; as, for example, that their 
minuter particles are finely polished, and that a real 
reflection takes place, besides the ususd and ordinary 
manner in which bodies are rendered visible to us. 

Now, it is easy to comprehend, that this reflection 
must be clearly distinguished from the manner in 
which ordinary opaque bodies are illuminated. 

Finally, the rays reflected from a mirror always 
represent to us, likewise, the colours of the bodies 
from which they originally proceed ; and the mirror 
which reflects makes no change in this respect. One 
opaque body, illuminated by any other body, in what- 
ever manner, always presents tiie same colours ; and 
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every body may be said to have its proper colour. 
This circumstance absolutely overturns tne opinion 
of all those who maintain that we see opaque bodies 
by means of the rays which their surface reflects. 

Putting together all the reasons which I have now 
submitted to your consideration, there can be no 
hesitation in pronouncing that this opinion is totally 
untenable in philosophy, or rather, in ph3^ics. I 
cannot, however, flatter myself with the hope, that 
philosophers, wedded to opinions once adopted, should 
3rield to these reasons. But the naturalist, who is 
more nearly related to the mathematician, will have 
less difficulty in resi^ng an opinion overthrown 
by reasons so convincing. You will again recollect 
what Cicero has said on this subject : That nothing 
so absurd can be conceived as not to be supported 
by some philosopher. In fact, however strange the 
system which I have been refuting may appear to 
you, it has hitherto been propagated and defended 
with much warmth. 

It is impossible to say to what a degree the diffi- 
culties and contradictions which I have been en- 
deavouring to expose were unknown to, or over- 
looked by, the partisans of this system. The great 
Newton himself strongly felt their force ; but as he 
rested in a very untenable idea respecting the propa- 
gation of Ught, it is not to be wondered at that 
he should overlook these great difficulties ; and, in 
general, depth of understanding does not always 
prevent a man from falling into absurdity in sup- 
porting an opinion once embraced. 

But if this system, that opaque bodies are rendered 
visible by reflected rays, be false, say its partisans, 
what then is the true one ? They even think it im- 
possible to imagine another explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. It is, besides, rather hard and humiliating 
for a philosopher to acknowledge ignorance of any 
subject whatever. He would rather maintain the 
grossest absurdities ; especially if he possesses the 
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secret of involving them in mysterious terms, which 
no one is capable of comprehending. For in this 
case the vulgar are the more disposed to admire the 
learned ; taking it for granted that what is obscurity 
to others is perfectly clear to them. We ought 
always to exercise a little mistrust when very sub- 
lime knowledge is pretended to— knowle^e too 
sublime to be rendered intelligible. I hope I shall 
be able to explain the phenomenon in question, in 
such a way as to remove every difficulty. 
ist July, 1760. 



LETTER XXV. 

A different Explanation of the Manner in which Opaque 
Bodies illuminated become visible. 

All the phenomena of opaque bodies, which I 
have unfolded in the preceding Letter, incontestably 
demonstrate that when we see an opaque body illu- 
minated, it is not by rays reflected from its surface 
that it becomes visible, but because its minuter par- 
ticles are in an agitation similar to that of the minuter 
particles of luminous bodies ; with this difference, 
however, that the agitation in opaque bodies is far 
ftrom being so strong as in bodies luminous of them- 
selves ; for an opaque body, however much illumi- 
nated, never makes on the eye an impression so hvely 
as luminous bodies do. 

As we see the opaque bodies themselves, but by 
no means the images of the luminous bodies which 
enlighten them, as must be the case if we saw them 
by the reflection of their surface, it must follow 
that the rays emitted by opaque bodies are proper 
to them, just as the rays of a luminous body are 
peculiar to itself. As long as an opaque body is 
illuminated, the minuter particles of its surface are 
in a state of agitation proper to produce in the ether 
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ft motion of vibration snch as is necessary for form- 
ing rays, and for painting in onr eyes the image 
of the body from which they proceed. For this 
effect, rays must be diiiiised from every point of the 
surface, in all directions— as experience evideiitly 
confirms. For, from whatever side we look at an 
opaqne body, we see it equally in all its points ; from 
which it foUows that every point emits rays in all 
directions. This circumstance essentially distin* 
guishes these rays from such as are reflected, whose 
direction is always determined by that of the rays 
of incidence ; so that if the inciaent rays proceed 
from one single quarter, say the son, ih» reflected 
rays can follow only one single direction. 

It must be admitted, then, that when an opaque 
body is illuminated, all the particles on its sttrraoe 
are put in a certam agitation, wbdck produces raysi 
as is the case with b^es luminous of themselves. 
This agitation, likewise, is stronger in proportion as 
the light of the illuminating body is more intense; 
Thus the same body, exposed to the sun, is agitated 
much more violently than if, in a room, it were ilia* 
minated only by daylight ; or in the night-time by 
a taper, or by the moon. In the first case, its image 
is painted with much greater vivacity on the bottom 
of the eye than in the others, eq)ecia]ly the last ; 
the light of the moon being scarcely sufficient to 
enable us to distinguish, or to read, writing of a large 
size. And when the opaque body is conveyed into 
a close room, or into the dark, nothing is then to be 
seen — a certain proof that the agitation in its parts 
has entirely ceased, and that they are now in a state 
of rest. 

In this, therefore, consists the nature of opaque 
bodies ; their particles are of themselves at rest, or 
at least destitute of the agitation necessary to pro- 
duce light. But these same particles are so dis- 
posed, that when illuminated, or struck with rays of 
Ught, they are immediately put into a certain agita- 
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tion, or motion of vibration, proper to produce rays ; 
and the more intense the light is which illuminates 
these bodies, the more violent also is this agitation. 
As long as an opaque body is illuminated, it is in the 
same state as luminous bodies; its particles are 
agitated in the same manner, and are capable of ex- 
citing, of themselves, rays in the ether ; with this 
difference, that the agitation kept up in luminous 
bodies by an intrinsic force subsists always of itself; 
whereas in opaque bodies this agitation is only 
momentary, and produced by the motion of the light 
which illuminates them. 

This explanation is consistent with every phe- 
nomenon, and labours imder none of the dilQBlculties 
which determined us to abandon the other, namely, 
that founded on reflection. Whoever will take the 
trouble candidly to weigh all these reasons must 
admit their force. But a very great difliculty still 
remains to be solved : how comes it that illumina- 
tion simply can put the particles of an opaque body 
into an agitation capable of producing rays: and 
that this agitation should always continue nearly the 
same, whatever difference there may be in the illu- 
mination ? 

I acknowledge, that were it impossible to answer 
this question, it would be a great defect in my the- 
ory, though it would not amount to a complete 
refutation; for it contains nothing contradictory. 
Supposing I were ignorant how illumination i)ro- 
duces an agitation in the particles of opaque bodies, 
this would only prove that the theory is incomplete ; 
and till it is demonstrated to be absolutely impossi- 
ble that illumination should produce this effect, my 
system must subsist. But I shall endeavour to sup- 
ply this defect, by showing you how illumination 
agitates the minutest particles of bodies. 

5th Jtdyy 1760. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Continuation of the same Subfect. 

I HAYfe nndertaken to show how the iDrnnination 
of an opaque body must produce, in its minutest par- 
ticles, an agitation proper to excite the rays of light, 
which render that same opaque body visible. The 
parallel between sound and light, which differ only 
in respect of less and more, hght being the same 
thing relatively to ether that sound is relatively to 
air — this parallel, I say, will enable me to fulfil my 
engagement. Luminous bodies must be compared 
to musical instruments actually in a state of vibra- 
tion. It is a matter of indifference whether this be 
the effect of an intrinsic or of a foreign power; it 
is sufficient for my purpose that sound is emitted. 
Opaque bodies, as long as they are not illuminated, 
must be compared to musicsd instruments not in 
use ; or, if you will, to strings which emit no sound 
till they are touched. 

The question, then, being transferred from light 
to sound, is resolved into this, Whether it be possible 
for the string of an instrument in a state of rest, 
when brought within the sphere of activity of the 
sound of instruments in a state of vibration, to re- 
ceive, in certain circumstances, some agitation, and 
emit sound, without being touched ? Now this is con- 
firmed by daily experience. If you take the trouble, 
during a concert, to attend to a particular string in 
proper tune, you will observe that string sometimes 
to tremble without having been touched, and it will 
emit the same sound as if it had been immediately 
put into vibration. This experiment will succeed 
still better, if the instruments strike the same note 
with the string. Consider attentively the strings 
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of a harpsichord not played upon, while a violin 
strikes the note a, for example, and you will observe 
on the harpsichord the string of the same note begin 
sensibly to tremble, amd even to emit sound, without 
having been touched ; some other chords will like- 
wise be agitated, particularly those which are dis- 
tant an octave, a fifth, and even a third, provided the 
instrument be perfectly in tune. 

This phenomenon is well known to musicians; 
and Mr. Rameau, one of the most celebrated French 
composers, estabUshed his principles of harmony 
upon iU He maintains that octaves, fifths, and thir^ 
must be considered as consonances, because one 
chord is agitated by the sound only of another chord 
which is in unison, or an octave, a fifth, or a third 
from the first. But it must be admitted that the 
principles of harmony are so well estabUshed by 
the simplicity of the relations which sounds have 
to each other, that they have no need of a new con-, 
firmation. In truth, the phenomenon observed by 
Mr. Rameau is a very natural consequence from the 
principles of harmony. 

To render this more sensible,.let tis attend to two 
chords wound up to unison ; on striking the one, the 
-other will begin of itself to tremble, and will emit 
its sound. The reason is abtmdantly clear : for as 
a chord communicates to the air by its trembling a 
motion of vibration similar to its own, the air, agi- 
tated by this motion of vibration, must reciprocally 
make the chord tremble, provided that by its degree 
of tension it be susceptible of this motion. The air, 
being put into vibration, strikes the chord ever so 
little at every reverberation, and the repetition of 
strokes soon impresses on the chord a. sensible mo- 
tion; because the vibrations to which it is disposed 
by its tension accord with those of the air. If the 
number of vibrations in the air is the half, or the 
third, or any other whose relation is sufficiently 
simpto, the chord does not receive a new impulse at 
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every vibration, as in the preceding case, bat only 
at the second, or the third, or the fourth, which will 
continue to increase its tremulous motion, but less 
than in the first case. 

But if the vibrations of the air have not any simple 
relation with that which corresponds to the chord« 
the agitation of that fluid will produce no effect 
whatever upon it; the vibrations of the chord, if 
there be any, not corresponding to those of'the fluid, 
the following impulsions of the air destroy for the 
most part the effect wliich the first might have pro- 
duced ; and this is completely confirmed by expe- 
rience. Thus, when a chord is shaken by a sound, 
that sound must, iff order to its being perceptible, be 
precisely the same with that of the chord. Other 
sounds which have a consonance with that of the 
chord will produce, it is true, a similar but less sen- 
sible effect, and dissonances will produce none at all. 
This phenomenon takes place not only in musical 
strings, but in all sonorous bodies whatever. One 
bell will resound by the noise only of another bell 
which is in unison with it, or at the distance of an 
octave, a fifth, or a third. 

The instance of a person who could break glasses 
by his voice further confirms what I have advaneed. 
When a glass was presented to him, by striking it 
he found out the note ; he then began to squall in 
unison, and the glass immediately caught the vibra- 
tion ; proceeding to give to his voice all the force he 
was able, always preserving the unison, the vibration 
of the glass became at len^h so violent that it broke. 
It is confirmed, then, by experience, that a chord and 
every other sonorous body is put into vibration by 
its kindred sound. The same phenomenon muit 
take place with regard to opaque bodies, of which 
the minuter particles may be put into a state of agi- 
tation by illumination only — ^which is the question I 
proposed to solve. The following Letter will con- 
tain a more ample discussion of it. 

8/^ Jvly, 1760. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Conclusion : Clearness and Colour of Opaque Bodies 

illuminated, 

Aftbr what has been just submitted to your con- 
sideration, you will no longer be surprised that an 
opaque body is capable of receiving from illumina- 
tion aloite an agitation in its particles similar to that 
of the particles of luminous bodies, and which gives 
them the property of producing rays that render them 
visible. Thus the great objection U) my explanation 
of the visibility of opaque bodies is happily removed ; 
while the other theory, founded on the reflection of 
rays, has to encounter difficulties which grow in pro- 
portion as you attempt to make a more direct ap- 
plication of them to known phenomena. 

It is then an established truth, that the particles 
of the surfaces of aU bodies which we see undergo 
an agitation similar to that of a chord in vibration, 
but their vibrations are much more rapid ; whether 
it be that this a^tation is the effect of an intrinsic 
force, as in bodies luminous of themselves, or whe- 
ther it be produced by the rays of light which fall 
upon the bodies, that is to say, by illumination, as 
is the case in opaque bodies. It is false, then, that 
the moon, being an opaque body, reflects the rays of 
the sun, and that by means of this reflected light she 
is rendered visible to us, as is commonly understood. 
But the rays of the sun, falling on the surface of the 
moon, excite in its particles a concussion, from which 
result the rays of the moon ; and these, entering into 
our eyes, paint its image there ; it is the same with 
the other planets, and with aU opaque bodies. This 
agitation of opa<jue bodies, when Ulumined, lasts only 
during the illummaj^nwhicbL Is; Jth^ cause of it; aQ4 
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as eoon as aa opaque body ceases to be illumined, it 
ceases to be visible. 

But is it not possible that this agitation, once im- 
pressed on the particles of an opaque body, may be 
for some time kept up, as^ve see that a string once 
struck frequently continues to vibrate, though no 
new impression be made upon it ? I -do not pretend 
to deny the fact : I even believe that we have ex- 
amples of it in those substances which Mr. Margraff 
presented to you, anid which, once illumined, pre- 
serve their light /or some time, though conveyed 
into a dark joom. This, however, is an eztraor- 
dinary case, the vibration of the minuter particles 
disappearing in all other bodies with the illumina- 
tion which occasioned it. But this explanation, 
which thus far is perfectly self-consistent, leads me 
forward to researcnes of still greater importance. 

It is imdoubtedly certain, that we find an in^ie 
difference between the particles of opaaue bodies, 
according to the variety of the bodies themselves. 
Some will be more susceptible of vibrations, and 
others less, and others Anally not at all so. ITiis dif- 
ference in bodies occurs Uit too evidepcly. One, 
whose particles easily receive the impression of the 
rays which strike it, appears to us briWant ; another, 
on the contrary, in which the rays scarcely produce 
any agitation, cannot appear lumi'ious. Among seve- 
i^ bodies, equally illummed, tOu will always remark 
a great difference, some bo^ng more brilliant than 
others* But there is besides another and a very re- 
markable difference between the particles of opaque 
bodies, respecting the number of vibrations which 
each of them, being agitated, wi& make in a certain 
time. 

I have already observed^ that this number must 
always be very great, and that^the subtilty of ethef 
is such as to require many thousands in a second. 
But the difference here may be endless, if some pai^ 
tides, for example, should make 10,000 vibrations 
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in asecond, and others 11,000, 12,000, 13,000, aecofd- 
ing to the smallness, the tension, and the elasticity 
of each, as in the case of musical chords, in which 
the number pf vibrations given in a second may be 
varied vdthout end ; and thence it is I have deduced 
the difference of high and low notes. As this differ- 
ence is essential in sounds, and as the ear is affected 
by it in a manner so particular as to render it the 
foundation of. the whole theory of music, it cannot 
be caHed in question that a similar difference in the 
frequency of the vibrations of rays of light must 
produce a variation as particular in vision. If, for 
example, a particle makes 10,000 vibrations in a 
second, and produces rays of the same species, the 
rays which enter into the eye will strike the nerves 
of that organ 10,000 times m a second; and this 
effect, as well as the sensation, must be totally dif- 
ferent from those produced by a different particle 
which should make more or less vibrations in a 
second. There will be in vision a difference similar 
to that which the ear perceives on hearing sharp or 
flat notfc^. 

You wis^no doubt be desirous to know into what 
this different in vision is- to be resolved ; and what 
dijQFerent sens^^tions correspond to the number, 
greater or less, ^ thfe vibrations produced in every 
body during a secoic4. I have the honour of inform- 
ing you, that' diversi^ of colours is occasioned by 
this diflference; and thai, difference of colour is ^-^ 
the organ of vision what Si^arp or flat sounds : t . 
the ear. We have re8olve'd,\\ierefore, without gom^^ 
after it, the important inquiry i«specttng the nature 
of colours, wMch has long employed the attention 
of the greatest philosophers. Some of them have 
called it a modification of light absolutely unknown 
to us. Descartes maintains, that colours are only a 
certain mixture of light and shade. Newton ac- 
counts for difference of colour by tracing it u{) to 
the rays, of the sun ; which^ according to him, are a 
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Teal emanation, whose matter may be more or 
less subtile ; and thence settles the rays of jdl the 
colours, as red, yellow, green, blue, violet, &c. 

But as this system falls to pieces of itself, ail that 
has been said respecting colours conveys no infoim- 
ation; and you are now clearly sensible, that the 
nature of each colour consists in the number of vi- 
brations produced in a certain time, by the particles 
which present them to the eye. 

I2th July, L760. v 



LETTER XXVIII. . 

Nature of Colours in particular. 

The ignorance which prevailed respecting the 
true nature of colours has occasioned frequent and 
violent disputes among philosophers ; each of whom 
made an attempt to shine, by maintaining a peculiar 
opinion on the subject. The system which made 
colours to reside in the bodies themselves appeared 
to them too vulgar and too little worthy of a phi- 
losopher, who ought always to soar above the mul- 
titude. Because the clown imagines that one body is 
red, another blue, and another green, the philosopher 
could not distinguish himself better than by main- 
taining the co^itrary; and he accordingly affirms 
that there is nothing real in colours, and that there 
is nothing in bodies relative to them. 
» The Newtonians make colours to consist in rays 
OQly, which they distinguish into red, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet ; and they tell us that a body 
appears of such and such a colour when it reflects 
rays of that species. Others, to whom this opinion 
seemed absurd, pretend that colours exist only in 
ourselves. This i$ an admirable way to conceal 
ignorance ; the vulgar might otherwise believe that 
the scholar was not better acquainted with the nature 
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of ccdoiirs than themselves. But you will readiljr 
perceive that these affected refinements are mere 
cavil. Every simple colour (in order te distinguish 
from compound colours) depends on a certain num- 
ber of vibrations, which are performed in a certain 
time ; so that this number of vibrations, made in a 
second, determines the red colour, another the yel* 
low, another the green, another the bhie, and another 
the violet, which are the simple colours represented 
to us in the rainbow. 

If, then, the particles of the surface of certain 
bodies are disposed in such a manner, that being 
agitated they make in a second as many vibrations 
as are necessary to produce, for example, the red 
colour, I call such a body red, just as the clown 
does ; and I see nothing like a reason for deviating 
from the common mode of expression. And rays 
which make such a number of vibrations in a 
second may, with equal propriety, be denominated 
red rays ; and finally, when the optic nerve is af- 
fected by these same rays, and receives from them 
a number of impulsions,. sensibly equal, in a second, 
we receive the sensation s){ the red colour. Here 
every thing is clear ; and I see no necessity for in- 
troducing dark and mysterious phrases, wMch really 
mean notliing. 

The parallel between sound and Ught is so perfect, 
that it holds even in the minutest circumstances. 
When 1 produced the phenomenon of a musical 
chord, which may be excited into vibration by the 
resonance only of certain sounds, you will please to 
recollect, that the one which gives the unison ofthe 
chord in question is the most proper to shake it, and 
that other sounds affect it only in proportion as they 
are in consonance with it. It is exactly the same 
as to light and colours ; for the different colours cor- 
respond to the different musical.sounds. 

In order to display this phenomenon, which conh 
pletely confirms my assertion,' let a dark room b« 
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provided ; make a small aperture in one of the shut- 
ters ; before which, at some distance, place a body 
of a certain colour, say a piece of red cloth, so that 
when it is illumined its rays may enter by the aper- 
ture into the darkened room. The rays thus trans- 
mitted into the room will be red, adl other light 
being excluded ; and if you hold on the inside of the 
room, opposite to the aperture, a piece of cloth of 
the same colour, it will be perfectly illumined, and 
its red colour appear very brilliant ; but if you sub- 
stitute in its place a piece of green cloth, it will re- 
main obscure, and you will hardly see any thing of 
its colour. If you place on the outside, before the 
aperture, a piece of green cloth, that within the 
chamber will be perfectly illumined by the rays of 
the first, and its green colour appear very lively. 
The same holds good as to all other colours : and I 
do not imagine that a more cojivincing demonstra- 
tion of the truth of my system can be demanded. 

We learn from it, that in^ order to illuminate a 
body of a certain colour, it is necessary that the 
rays which fall upon it should have the same colour ; 
those of a different colour not being capable of agi- 
tating the particles of that body. This is further 
confirmed by a well-known experiment. When the 
spirit of wine is set on fire in a room, you know that 
the flame of spirit of wine is blue, that it produces 
only blue rays, and that every person in the room 
appears very pale— their faces, though painted ever 
so deep, have the aspect of death. The reason is 
evident ; the blue rays not being capable of exciting 
or putting in motion the red colour of the face, you 
see on it only a feeble and bluish colour; but if one 
of the company is dressed in blue, such dress will 
appear uncommonly brilliant. Now the rays of the 
sun, those of a wax taper, or of a common candle, 
illuminate all bodies almost equally ; from whence 
it is concluded that the rays of the sun contam all 
colours at once, though he himself appears yeUowisH 

KS 
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In troth, when you admit into a dark room the 
rays of all the simple colours, red, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet, in nearly equal, quantities, and blend 
them, they represent a whitish colour. The same 
experiment is made with various powders, coloured 
in like manner ; on being mixed together, a whitish 
colour is the result. Hence it is concluded, that 
white is not a simple colour, but that it is rather a 
compound of all the simple colours ; accordingly we 
see that white is adapted to the reception of all 
colours. As to black, it is not properly a colour. 
Every body is black when its particles are such 
that it can receive no motion of vibration, or when 
it cannot produce rays. The want of rays, there- 
fore, produces the sensation of that colour ; and the 
more particles there dre found in any body not sus- 
ceptible of any motion of vibration on its surface, 
the more blackish and obscure it appears,* 

15th July, 1760. 



LETTER XXIX, 

Transparency of Bodies relative to the Transmission 

of Rays, 

1 HAVB already remarked that there are bodies, 
such as glass, water, and especially air, which trans- 
mit the rays of hght, and on account of this prop- 
erty are denominated pellucid or diaphanous. The 
ether, however, is the medium in which the rays of 
light are formed, to which this property mo^t inti- 
mately appertains ; and other transparent bodies are 

* A itrong objection to the theory of Euler, in relation to the came 
oToolonr, arines /Vom the ftict that so slight a modification of the surface 
or* body as a coat of paint should so change its quality of vibration as 
itlS"7®^ '' ^7 one which Vibrates, so easily as to emit a bright white 
UAt, to one which will not vibrate at all, and which, therefor*, appear* 
fm black. We are not aware that such simple changes of surihce wo. 
«»• JD«ch eSftct QA aonxa^-^Am. Ed. or 
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c»idowed with it only by means of the ether which 
tiiey contain, and with which they are so blended 
that the agitations excited by the hght may be com- 
tfnunicated farther without being interrupted in their 
progress. But this transmission is never performed 
so freely as in the pure ether, though it always loses 
sometlung ; and this in proportion as the transparent 
body is more or less gross. The grossness may 
even become so considerable that the light shall be 
wholly lost in it ; and then the body is no longer 
transparent. Thus, though glass be a transparent 
body, a great lump of glass several feet thick is not 
so. In like manner, however pure the water of a 
river m?iy be, you cannot see the bottom where it is 
very deep, though you can very easily see it where 
it is ishaltow. 

Transparency, then, is a property of bodies rela- 
tive only to their thickness ; and when this property 
is ascribed to glass, to water, &c., it must always 
be understood with this restriction, that these bodies 
are not too gross ; and that to every species there is 
a certain measure of thickness- beyond which the 
body ceases to be transparent. There is not one 
opaque body, on the contrary, which may not itself 
become transparent, if reduced to a plate extremely 
line. Thus, though gold is not transparent, gold 
leaf is so ; and on examining the minuter particles 
of all bodies with a microscope they are found to 
be transparent. It may then be with truth affirmed 
that all bodies are transpa^emt when reduced to a 
certain degree of fineness ; and that no ^ne is so 
when too gross. 

In common language we denominate transparent 
the bodies which preserve this quality to a certain 
degree of thickness, though they lose it when they 
go beyond that bound. But with respect to ether, 
it is of its own nature perfectly transparent, and its 
extent diminishes not this quality in the smallest 
degree. The prodigious distance of the ftxed i^tars 
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presents not their rays from Ijeiug^ transmitted to 
us. Bat though our air appears to be of a perfect 
transparency, if it extended as far as the moon, that 
transparency would be entirely lost, and would pre-^ 
vent every ray of the sun, and of the other heavenly 
bodies, from penetrating to us. We should then be 
involved in Egyptian darkness* 

The reason of it is evident, and we remark the 
same thing in sound, whose resemblance ;to light is 
confirmed in every respect. Air is the most proper 
medium for the propagation of sound ; but the agi- 
tations excited in the air are capable of shaking dso 
the particles of all bodies : and these again putting 
in motion the interior particles, finally transmit the 
vibration through the substance of all bodies; unless 
they be too thick. There are bodies, then, which, 
relatively to sound, are 'the same thing which trans- 
parent bodies are relatively to light ; and all bodies 
hav« this property with relation to sound, provided 
they are not too thick. When yjotu are in your 
apartment, you can hear almost every thing that 
passes in the antechamber, though the doors are 
closely shut, because the agitation of the air in the 
antechamber commimicates itself to the partitions, 
and penetrates through them into . the imier apart- 
ment, with some loss, however. Were the partition 
removed, you would undoubtedly hear more dis- 
tinctly. Now the thicker the walls are the more 
of its force does the sound lose in piercing through 
them; and the walls may be made so thick that 
nothing could be heard from without, unless it were 
some terrible noise, such as a discharge of cfuinon. 

This leads, me forward to a new remark, that 
very powerful sounds may be heard through walls 
which are impenetrable to sounds more feeble ; and, 
consequently, in order to form a judgment whether 
a wall is capable of transmitting sounds, it is neces- 
sary to take into the apcount, not only the thickness 
of the wall, but likewise the strength of the sound. 
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If the sound is very feeble, a very thin wall is suffi-. 
cient to stop it ; though a louder could find an easy 
transmission. The same thing holds as to bodies 
which are permeable only to a very strong light. 
Objects not .very brilliant are invisible throo^ a 
glass blackened with smoke, but the rays of the sun 
force themselves through it, and it transmits per- 
fectly well the image of that luminary. Astrono* 
mers employ this method to observe him ; for with- 
out such precaution he would dazzle the eye. And 
when you happen to be in a dark room, with an 
aperture in the shutter* exposed to the sun, in vain 
will you attempt to exclude the light by opposing 
your nand to the aperture ; the rays of the sun wiU 
lorce themselves through. 

It is perceivable, at the same time, that the light 
of the sun loses much of its lustre in passing through 
a body which, relatively to other objects, is not itself 
transparent. But a very strong light may lose muqh 
of its lustre before it is entirely extinguished, while 
a feebler light is lost at once. A piece of very thick 
glass, then, will not be transparent with respect to 
objects le6s brilliant, though the sun may be visible 
through it. 

These remarks on transparent bodies lead me to 
tbe theory of refraction, of which you have fre- 
quently heard, and which I sh?iU endeavpur to place 
in its proper light. 

ISth My, 1760, 
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LETTER XXX. 

Of ike Tramndssion of Rays of Light, through traTispa- 
rent Mediums, and their Jtefractum, 

As long as light moves in the same medium, 
whether it be ether, air, or any other transparent 
body, the propagation proceeds in straight lines, de- 
nominated rays, as they diverge from the luminous 
pointy in all directions, like the radii of a circle or a 
globe issuing from the centre. In the system of 
emanation the particles darted from himinous foodies 
move in straight lines : the same, thing holds in that 
which I have had the honour of proposing, in which 
the agitations are communicated in straight lines, as 
the sound of a bell is transmitted in a straight line, 
by which also we judge from what quarter the sound 
comes ; the rays in both systems, then, are repre- 
sented by straight lines, as long as they pass through 
the same transparent medium ; but they may undergo 
some bending, in passing from one to another ; and 
this bending is called the refraction of the rays of 
l^ght, the knowledge of which is necessary to ac- 
count for many phenomena. I proceed, therefore, 
to lay down the principles, in conformity to which 
refraction takes plaice. 

It is an invariable law, that when j,. « 

a ray, such ,as E C, Fig. 8, falls ^^' ^' 

perpendicularly on the surface A B 
of another medium, it continues 
its progress in the same straight 
line extended, as. C F ; it will, in 
this casa, undergo no bending or ^' 

refraction. If, then, E C is a ray of the sun fall- 
ing perpendicularly on the surface A B of water, 
or of glass, it will enter it in the same direction, 
and continues its progress in the line C F, which 
is likewise perpendicular to the surface A B, so 
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that E F shall be in one and the same straight 
line. This is the only case in which there is no 
refraction. But as often as the ray does not fall 
perpendicularly on the surface of another trans- 
parent body, it dpes not pursue its progress in the 
same straight line ; it recedes less or more from it, 
and undergoes a refraction. 

Let P C, Fig. 9, be a ray, 
falling obliquely on the sur- 
face A B of another trans- 
parent medium. On enter- 
mg into this medium, it will 
not continue.its progress in 
the direction of the line 
C Q, which is the line P C 
produced ; but will recede 
from it in the direction of 
the line C B, or C S. It 
will undergo, then, at the 

point C, a tending, which we caU refraction, which 
depends partly on the difference of the two me- 
diums, and partly on the. obliquity of the direction 
of the ray.P C. 

In order to eomprehend the laws of this bending, 
it is necessary to explain certain terms employed in 
treating this subject. 

1st, The surface A B, which separates the two 
mediums, that from which the ray comes, and that 
into which it enters, is called the Tefracting surface. 
2dly, The ray P C, which fails upon it, is cs^ed the in- 
cident ray ; and, 3dly, the ray C R, or C S, which pur- 
sues, i^ the other medium, a course different from 
C Q, is called the broken or refracted ray. And bar- 
ing dr&wn through the surface A B the perpendicular 
line E C F, we call, 4thly, the angle PC E, formed by 
the incident ray P C with the perpendicular B C, 
the angle of incidence ; and, 5thly, the angle R C F, or 
S C F7 forcfied by the refracted C R or C S, with the 
perpendicular C F, is called the angle of refraction. 
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Therefore, because of the bending which the ray 
of liffht undergoes, the angle of. refraction is not 
equal to the angle of incidence P C E ; for pro- 
ducing the line P C to Q, the angles P C E and P C Q, 
being vertical, are equal to each other (Euclid's Ele^* 
ments, Book I., Prob. Id), as you will easily recol- 
lect. The angle Q C F, then, is equal to the angle of 
incidence P C E ; therefore the angle of refraction 
R C F or S C F is greater or less. There are, theUj 
only two cases which can exist ; the one, in which 
the refracted ray being C Jl) the angle of refraction 
H C F is less than the angle of incidence P C E ; and 
the other, in which the refracted ray being C S, the 
angle of refraction is greater than the angle of in- 
cidence P C E. In the fofmer case, we say^that the 
ray C R approaches the perpendicular C F ; and in 
the other, that the refracted ray C S recedes or de* 
viates from the perpendicular. 

It is necessary, then, to inquire in What cases the 
one or the other of these changes will take place. 
And we shall find that this phenomenon depends on 
the difference of the density of the two mediums, or 
because the rays are transmitted with more or less 
diflaculty through each of them. To prove this, it 
must be recollected that ether is of all mediums 
the most rare, and that through which rays are trans- 
mitted without the slightest resistance. After it the 
other common • transparent mediums are thus ar- 
ranged: air, water, glassy thus glass is a medium 
more dense than water, water than air, tind air than 
ether. 

This being laid down, we have only to attend to 
these two general rules : 1st, When rays pass from 
a. medium less dense into one which is more so, the 
refracted ray approaches the moi'e to the perpen- 
dicular. This is the case in which the incident ray 
being P C, the refractedifay is C R, Sdly, When the 
rays pass from a medium more dense to one less so^ 
the refracted ray recedes from the perpendicular. 
This is the case in which the incident ray being 
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It 

P O, the r^Aracted ray i? C S. Now, this bendinff is 
^ater of less accoidingas the two mediums diner 
m respect of density^ Thus rays iu passing from 
air into glass undergo a greater refraction than when 
they pass from air into water ; in both cases, how- 
ever, the refracted rays approach the perpendicular. 
In like manner, rays passmg from glass into air un- 
dergo a greater refractioti than when they pass from 
water into air ; but in these cases the refracted ray 
recedes from the perpendicular. 

Finally, it must likewise be remarked that the dif- 
ference betweon the ande of incidence and the an^le 
of refraction is so much greater, as the angle of m- 
cidence is greater ; or, as the incident ray recedes 
farther from the perpendicular, the greater will be 
the bending or refraction of the ray. A relation be^ 
tween all these angles exists, and is determinable by 
geometry ; but it is not now necessary to enter into 
the detail. What has been already said is sufficient 
for understanding what I have further to propose on 
the subject,* 

sad July, 1760. 



LETTER XXXI. 

Refraction of Rays of different Colours. 

You have seen that when a ray of light passes 
abliquely from one transparent medium to another, 
it undergoes a bending, which is called refraction, 
and that the refraction depends on the obliquity of 
the incidence and the density of the mediums. I 
must now caU upon you to remark, that diversity 

* The phenomenon of refraction farnisbes one of the atrongtaolda ofStr 
Isaac Newton in defence of the theory of emanations: The directions of 
n my of ligrht in paKsing fltnn one medium to another of a different den' 
aity conforms to the c eneral law of attraction, by which a mass of matter 
attracts towards itself materlad particles of great mobility and extre'^ 
lightness. — Am. Ed. 

Vol. I.— L 
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of. colours occasions likewise a small variety In the 
refraction. This arises undoubtedly from the cir- 
cumstance that the rays which excite in us the sen- 
sations of different colours perform unequal num- 
bers of vibrations in the same times, and that they 
diifer among themselves, in the same ma^ner as 
sharper or flatter sounds do. Thus, it is observable 
that rays of red undergo the least bending or refrac- 
tion ; after them come the orange ; the yellow^ the 
green, the blue, and the violet follow in order ; so that 
violet-coloured rays undergo the greatest refraction ; 
it being always understood that the obliquity of the 
incidence and the density of the me'diums are the 
same. Hence it is concluded that rays of different 
colours have not the same refrangibility ; that the 
red are the least, and ii\e violet the most refrangible. 

If, then, P C Fig: 10, is a ray 
passing, for examine, from air 
into ^nss ; the angle of inci- 
dence being PC E, the refracted 
ray- will approach the perpen- 
dicular C F ; and if the ray be 
red, tjie refracted ray will be in 
the direction C — red; if it be 
orange, the refracted ray will be 
C — orange; and so of the rest, 
as may be seen in the ^figure. 
All these rays deviate from the 
line C Q, which is P C producedf 
towards the perpendicular C F; but the red fay 
deviates the least from C Q, or undergoes the least 
refraction, and the violet recedes the farthest from 
C Q, and undergoes the greatest refraction. 

Now if P C is a ray of the sun, it produces at once 
all the coloured rays indicated in the figure ; and if 
a piece of white paper is placed to receive theia^ 
you will in effect see all these colours ; hence it is^ 
affirmed, that every ray of the sun cbntains at once* 
all the simple colours. The same thing happens i^ 
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P C is a ray of white, or if it proceeds from a white 
body. We see all the colo.urs produced from it by 
refraction, whence it is concluded that white is an 
assemblage of all the simple colours, as we formerly 
showed. In truth, we have only to collect all these 
coloured rays into a single point, and the colour of 
white will be! the result. 

It is thus we discover what are the simple colours. 
Hefraction determines them incontestably. In fol- 
lowing the order which it presents, they are these : 
1, red; 2, orange; 3, yellow; 4, green; 5, blue; 6, 
violet.* But it must not be imagined that there are 
but' six; for as difference of colours arises from the 
number of vibrations which rays perform in one and 
the same time, or rather the undulations which pro- 
duce them, it is clear that the intermediate numbers 
equally give simple colours. But we want names 
by which to designate these colours; for between 
yellow and green we evidently perceive intermediate 
colours, for which we have no separate names. 

In conformity to the same laws are produced the 
colours visible in the rainboio. The rays of the sun, 
in passing through the drops of water which float 
through the air, are by them reflected and jrefracted, 
and the refraction decompounds them into the simple 
colours. You must undoubtedly have remarked, that 
thAse colours follow each other in the same order in 
the rainbow, the red, orange, yeUow, green, bltie, and 
t^filet; but we discover in it also all the intermediate 
colours, as shades of one colour to another ; and had 
w« more names to distinguish these degrees, we 
might find more of them from the one extremity to 

* When the beam of light is very emadl, Dr. WoIIaston found that 
there were only /cmr colours^ viz. red, yeJlauHsk-green^ Mi««, and mo/rt, 
ifk the t^t^rlions 16. 23, 36, and 25. lliese proportions, however, vary 
with the ivelination of the incidenteray, and also with the nature of the 
refracting body, of wbich the prisrn rs formed. The power of any body 
tt> produce ooloor by a separation of the ooloored rays, is called its dU^ 
ftmoe power, wbich does not depend upon &s te/raetwe power. See th^ 
fiiiTitnargh Encyclopcddia, Art. Optics, vol. xv. p. 485, M1.~-JM. 
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the other. A more copious language may perhaps 
enable another nation actually to reckon a greater 
number of different colour3 : and another, it may be, 
cannot reckon so many; if, for example, it wants a 
term to express what we call orange. Some to these 
add purple, which we perceive at the extremity of 
the red, but which others comprehend under the 
^ame name with red. 

C. D. E. F. G. A. B. 

5 W Q 1^ O g <1 

These colours may be compared to the notes of 
an octave, as I have done here, because the relations 
of colours, as well as those of sound, maybe expressed 
by numbers. There is even an appearance, that by 
straining the violet a little more, you may come round 
to a new purple, just as in rising from sound to sound, 
on going beyond B you come round to c, wMch is 
the octave above C. And as in music we give to 
these twQ notes the same name, because of their 
resemblance, the same thing takes place in colours, 
which, after having risen through the intervals of an 
octave, resume the same names ; or, if 3rou will, two 
colours, like two sounds, in which the number of 
vibrations in the one is precisely the double of the 
other, pass for the same, and bear the same name. 

On this principle it was that Father Castelj in 
France, contrived a species of music oT colours. He 
constructed a harpsichord, of which every key dis- 
played a substance of a certain colour ; and he pre- 
tended that this harpsichord, if skilfully touched, 
would present a most agreeable spectacle to the eye. 
He gave it the name of the Ocular Harpsichordj* and 

* An account of Father CaateVa Ocular HariMicbord will be foond \j\ 
Dr. Brewater^ Treatise on ilu Kaleidoscope, p. ISl.—Af. 
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you must undoubtedly have heard it talked of. For 
my part, painting rather seems to be that to the eye 
which music is to the ear ; and I f?reatly doubt 
whether the representation of several shreds of cloth 
of di^erent colours could be very agreeable. 
21th July, 1760. 



LETTER XXXII. 

• 

Of the Azure Colour of the Heavens. 

You have just seen, that the cause of the visibility 
of objects is a motion of vibration extremely rapid, 
by which the minuter particles of their surfaces are 
agitated, and that the frequency of these vibrations 
determines the colour. 

It is the same thing whether these particles be 
agitated by an intrinsic force, as in luminous bodies, 
or whether they receive their agitation from illumi- 
nation, or from foreign rays, by which they are 
illumined, as in opaque bodies. The frequency or 
rapidity of the vibrations depends on the grossness 
of these particles, and on their elasticity, as that of 
the vibrations of a musical string depends on its 
thickness and degree of tension ; thus, as long as 
the particles of a body preserve the saune elasticity, 
they represent the same colour, as the leaves of a 
plant preserve a green colour as long as they are 
fresh ; but when they begin to dry, the difference of 
elasticity which then takes place produces likewise 
a different colour. This subject I have already dis- 
cussed. I now proceed to explain why the heavens 
appear to us of a blue colour in the daytime. 

On observing this phenomenon with a vulgar eye, 
it would appear that we are surrounded by a pro- 
digious vault of azure, as painters represent the sky 
on a ceiling. I have no occasion to undeceive vou 
respecting this prejudice : a small degree of reflec* 

L3 
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tion is sufficient to make you comprehend that the 
heavens are not an azure vault, to which the stars 
are affixed like so many luminous studs. You are 
perfectly convinced that the stars are immense 
bodies, at inconceivable distances from us, and Mrhich 
move freely throudi a space almost void, or which 
is filled only by that subtile matter called ether. 
And I will snow you that this phenomenon is to be 
ascribed to our atmosphere, which is not perfectly 
transparent. 

Were it possible to rise higher and higher above 
the surface of the earth, the air would become grad- 
ually more and more rare, till it ceased to assist 
respiration, and would at length eixtirely cease ; we 
should theniiave reached the region of pure ether. 
Accordingly, in proportion as we ascend on moun* 
tains, the mercury in the barometer continues to 
fall, because the atmosphere becomes lighter and 
lighter ; and then likewise it is remarked, that the 
azure colour of the heavens becomes fainter; and 
were it possible to mount into pure ether, it would 
entirely disappear : on looking upward, we should 
see nothing at all, and the heavens would appear 
black as night ; for where no ray of light can reach 
us, every thing wears the appearance of black. 

There is good reason, then, for asking. Why the 
heavens appear to be blue ? This phenomenon could 
not exist were air a perfectly transparent medium, 
as ether is : in that case, we should receive from 
above no other rays but those of the stars : but the 
lustre of da^^light is so great that the feeble light 
of the stars is absorbed by it. You could not per- 
ceive the flame of a taper in the day-time at any con- 
siderable distance^ but that same flame in the night 
would appear very brilliant at much greater dis- 
tances. This clearly, proves, that we must look for 
the cause of the azure colour of the heavens in the 
want of transparency in the air. The air is loaded 
with a great quantity of small particles, which aro 
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not perfectly transparent, but which, being illumi* 
nated by the rays of the sun, receive from them a 
motion of vibration, virhich produces new rays proper 
to these particles ; or else they are opaque, and be- 
come visible to us from being illumined.* 

Now, the colour of these particles is blue ; and 
this explains the phenomenon: the air contains a 
great quantity of small blue particles : or it may be 
said that its minuter particles are bluish, but of a 
colour extremely dehcate, and which becomes sen- 
Bible to us only in an enormous mass of air. Thus, 
in a room, we perceive nothmg of this blue ; but 
when the bluish rays of the whole atmosphere pene- 
trate our eyes at once, however delicate the colour 
of each singly, their totality may produce a very 
deep colour. 

This is confirmed by another phenomenon, with 
which you must be well acquainted. If you look at 
a forest, from a moderate distance, it appears quite 
green ; but in proportion as your distance increases, 
It acquires a bluish cast, and this gradually becomes 
deeper and deeper. The forests on the mountains 
of Hartz, which may be seen from Magdeburg, ap- 
pear thence to be blue, but viewed from Halberstadt, 
they are green. The great extent of air between 
Magdeburg and these mountains is the reason of it. 
However delicate or rare the bluish particles of the 
air ma^ be, there is such a prodigious quantity of 
them m that interval, the rays of which enter into 
the eye at once, that they represent a tolerable deep 
blue.f 

* Tliat the air is loaded with particles not parftetly transpaxent, ani 
that the vibration of these particles is the cause of the blueoess of the 
sky* most be considered merely as an hypothesis. When the atmosphere 
is the most transparent, and moot fVee, as it would seem, IVom foreign 
ivpaqvm particles, the sky appears of the deepest blue. This beautiAil 
cerulean hue doubtless arises flrom the reflection of the bluer ray flrom 
the mass of the atmosphere itself.— Am. Ed. 

t When the purest spring water is- placed in a large resenroir lined 
with something white, its tint is inTSriably of a blue colour. Hence 
arises the blue colour of masses of transparent ice, in the glaciers of 
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We remark a similar phenomenon in a fog, when' 
tne air is loaded with a great quantity of opaque 
particles of a whitish colour. On looking only to 
a small distance, you scarcely perceive the fog ; but 
when the distance is considerable, the whitish colour 
becomes very perceptible ;Uo such a degree that it 
is impossible to see throu^ it. The water of the 
sea appears green at a certain depth ; but when you 
take up a smadl quantity, as much, for instance, as a 
glass will contain, it is sufficiently diaphanous, and 
has no sensible colour : but in a great extent, when 
you look towards the bottom, so many greenish rays 
collected produce a deep colour. 

27th Jvly^ 1760. 



LETTER XXXni. 

Of Rays issuing from a distant luminous Point, and 

of the Visual Angle, 

As long as the rays produced by the rapid vibra- 
tion of the minuter particles of a body move in the 
jsame transparent medium, they preserve the same 
direction, or diffuse themselves in all directions, in 
straight lines. These rays may be represented by 
the radii of a circle, or rather of a sphere, which, 
issuing from a centre, proceed in straight lines to 
the circumference ; and it is on account of this re- 
semblance that we employ the same term radius, or 
ray, to express them, though, properly speaking, the 
light does not consist of lines, but of very rapid 
vibrations, going continually forward, in the direc- 
tion of straight lines; and, for this reason, light 

Switzerland, and tbe fine blue cdoar or tbe Rhone, in iasning out of tbe 
Lake of Geneva. — Ed. 

The colour of the water, beautiflilly transparent as it iasoes WUk 
great Telocity from the lake, is more green than blue.— ^m. Ed. 
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may be considered as straight lines, issuing from a 
luminous point, in all directions.* 

Let G, Fig. 11, be aluminous Fig. 11. 
point, from which rays issue in all 
directions. Let two spheres be 
described round 0, as a centre, of 
the one of which, let the great 
circle h& ah d e^ and of the other 
A B D £. The light diffused over 
tlie surface of the smaller sphere 
ab d e will likewise occupy that 
of the greater sphere A B D £. The light, then, 
must be more faint and w^ak at the surface of this 
last than at that of the smaller sphere a h d e. 
Hence it may be concluded, that the effect of light 
must be smaller in proportion to the distance from 
the luminous point. If we suppose that the radius 
of the greater sphere is double that of the smaller, 
tiie surface of the greater sphere will be four times 
as great. Since, therefore, the same quantity of 
iigfat is diffused over the surface of the greater 
sphere, and over that of the smaller, it must follow 
t^at light at double the distance is four times more 
faint ; at thrice the distance,* nine times ; at a quad- 
ruple distance, sixteen times ,* and so on. 

On applying this rule to the light of the sun, it 
will appear, that if the earth were removed to double 
the distance from the sun, the light derived from 
him would be rendered four times more faint ; smd 
if the sun were a hundred times farther from us, 
his brightness would be a hundred times a hundred, 
that is, ten thousand times less. Supposing, then, 
a fixed star to be as great and as luminous as the 

* It Ss difflenlt to conoeiTe wby a ray of light sbonld be confined in ita 
direetion to atraigtat lin«a, if it ^naiat only in the vibrations of an elaatio 
and uniTeraally-pervading ether. There is nothing in sound analogous 
to this. A Inininous body, as a atar or a candle, cannot be seen through 
■ crooked tube. (Bound, or mere undulationa of an elastic medium, yield 
to no such obstruction. Newton was of opinion, that ethereal pulsation 
jiroduced by the sun would circumvolve the earth, and that ou Uiia 
Uisory tbere 8lio«14 be no darkness at aU.-^^m. Ed. 
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sun, but that it was 400,000 times farther from us^ 
its light will be 400,000 times 400,000, that is, 
160,000,000,000 times more faint than that of the 
sun. Hence we see, that the light of a fixed star is 
nothing compared to that of the sun ; and this is the 
reason that we do not see the stars in the daytime.; 
as a feebler light always disappears in presence of 
one much more bright. The same thing holds good 
with respect to candles, and all other luminous 
bodies which administer less light in proportion to 
their distance from us ; and you must have frequently 
remarked, that however strong a light may |»e, it is 
insufficient to assist us in readmg a printed hook, if 
you remove from it to any considera'ble distance. 

There is still another circumstance closely con- 
nected with what I have just observed, namely, 
that the same object appears smaller to us in pro- 
portion to its distance. A giant at a great ^b^ 
tance does not appear taller than a dwarf near u«. 
To form a clearer judgment of this, it is necessary 
to attend to the angles at which these objects ait 
seen by us. 

Let us suppose, then, Fig.lQ, 

A B, Fiff. 12, to be an 
object, for example, ^ 
man, and that the eye 
looks at it from the 
point C. Draw from 
that point the straight 
lines A C and B C, 
which represent the 

extreme rays proceeding from the object to the ^© ; 
we call the angle formed at C the visual angls of 
that object for the point C. If we look at the same 
object from a smaller distance, at D, the visual angle 
D will be undoubtedly greater : hence it is clear^ 
tha^ the more distant the same object is, the smaller 
is its yisual angle ; and the nearer it approaches, ftg 
visual angle becomes greater. 




i 
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Astronomers measure very accurately the ^xigles 
tinder which w« see the heavenly bodies ; and they 
have found that the visual angle of the sun is some- 
what more than half a degree. If the sun were 
twice as far ftom us, this angle would be reduced 
to the half; and then, it will not seem sinrprising 
that it should furnish us four times less light. And 
if the^suii were 400 times farther off, his visual angle 
would become so many miles less^ and then that 
lominary would appear no greater than a star. We 
must therefore carefully distinguish the apparent 
greahtess of any object from its real greatness. 
The first is always an angle greater or less, accoird- 
ing as the object is nearer or more distant. Thu^ 
the {^parent greatness of the sun is an angle of 
about half a degree, whereas his real magnitude far 
surpasses that of the earth ; for the sun being a 
globe, his diameter is estimated to be about 790,000 
English miles, while the diameter of the earth is 
only 7912 English miles. 

29^* July, 1760. 



LETTER XXXIV. 
Qf the Assmicmce which Judgment lends to Visiorii 

What I have now submitted to you on the phe- 
nomenon of vision belongs to optics, which is a 
branch of mixed mathematics, aiui which likewise 
holds a considerable rank in physics. Besides 
CQlourSj the nature of which I have endeavoured 
to jexplain, it is the business of optics to treat of the 
manner iir which vision is performed, and of the 
different, angles under which objects are seen. 

You must have already remarked, that the same 
^ject may be viewed, sometimes .under a greater 
Visual angle, sometimes under a smaller, as it is less 
Or more distant from us. I say, further, that » 
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small objeot may be viewed tmder4;he same ande as 
a great oiie, when the former is very near, aim the 
latter very distant. A small dish maybe placed be- 
fore the eye in such a manner as to cover the whole 
body of the sun; and, in reality^ a plate of half > a 
foot diameter, at the distance of 54 feet, exactly 
covers the sun, and is seen under the same angle ; 
and yet what a prodigious difference is there be- 
tween the size of a plate and that of the sun. The 
full moon appears to us under nearly the same visual 
angle as the sun, and of dorisequence, nearly as great, 
though really much smaller ; but^ it is to be consid- 
ered that the sun is almost 400 times more remote 
from us than the moon. 

The visual angle is a point of so much the mqre 
"importance in optics, that the images of the objects- 
which paint themselves on the bottom of the eye 
depend upon it. The greater or less the visual angle 
is, the greater or less they (the objects) are great 
or little. And as we see objects out of ourselves 
only so far as their images are painted on the hot-' 
tom of the eye, they constitute the immediate object 
of vision or sensation. One of these images, there- 
fore, leads us to the knowledge only of three things*. 
First, its figure and its colours conduct to the con-^ 
elusion, that there is, out of us, a similar object of 
such a figure, and such a colour. Secondly, itsF 
magnitude discovers the visual angle under which 
the object appears to us ; and, finally, its place on 
the bottom of the eye makes us sensible of the 
direction of the external object relatively to us, or 
that in which the rays emitted from it reach our 
eyes. 

In these three particulars consists the phenome- 
non of vision ; and we only perceive, 1st, the figure 
and colours ; 2dly, the visual an^le, or the j^parent 
ma^itude ; and, 3dly, the direction, or the place in 
which we conclude that the object exists. Vision,, 
then, discovers to us nothing respecting either the 
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i«al magnitude of objects, orilteir distances. Though 
we frequently imagine that we can detevmine by tne 
eye the magnitude and distance of an object, this 
is not an act of vision, but of the understanding. 
The other senses, and hi^its of lo|ig standing, en- 
able us to calculate at what distance an object is from 
us. But this faculty extends only to objects at no 
great distance. Whenever their distance becomes 
considerable, our judgment cannot exercise itself 
with certainty; and if sometimes we venture to 
hazard a decision, it is generally veiy remote from 
the truth. 

Thus, uo one can pretend to say that he sees the 
magnitude or the distance of the moon ; and when 
the vulgar imagine they can judge of the first, by 
considering it as equal to that of the terrestrial 
bodies which are seen under the same angle, it is 
not by vision they are deceived, but by their judg- 
ment, which they want to apply to an object far be- 
yond their reach. It is certain, therefore, that the 
eyes alone can determine nothing respecting the 
distance and magnitude of objects. 

To this subject may be refeired the veiy remark- 
able case of a man born blind, who obtained sight 
by means of an operation, at an advanced period of 
life.* This person was at first dazzled; he could 
distinguish nothing as to the magnitude "and distance 
of objects. All objects appeared so near that he 
wanted to handle them. A considerable time and 
long practice were requisite to bring him to the real 
use of sight. He was under the necessity of serving 
a long apprenticeship, such as we per»)rm during 
the term of childhood, and of which we afterwaro 
preserve no recollection. 

This it is which instructed us, that an object ap- 

* This WIS tlie yotiiif man, blind fhnn cataract, on wbom o«r conntrf- 
man Chetdden perfbrmed the tqiOTation of couching. An accoant of 
tMs- interesting case, which is so often. referred to, will be Ibund in Urn 
P^iTbtfopAicoZ TransacUcru tor 1738, vol. xzxy. p. 447.— £«(. 

Vol. L— M 
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pears to us so much the more clear and distinct as 
it is nearer ; ^Qd reciprocally^ that an object which 
appears clear and distinct is near ; and when it ap- 
pears obscure and indistinct^ that it is at a distance. 
It is thus that painters, by weakening the tints of 
the objects which they wish to appear remote, and 
strengthening those which they would represent as 
nearer, are enabled to determine our judgment con- 
formably to the effect which they mean to produce. 
And they succeed so perfectly, that we consider 
some of the objects represented in painting as more 
distant than others, an illusion which could not take 
place if vision discovered to us the real distance 
and magnitude of objects. 
IsC August^ 1760. 



LETTER XXXV. 

Explanation of certain Phenomena relative to Optica. 

You have just seen, that vision alone discovers 
to us nothing respecting either the real magnitude 
or the distance of objects ; and that all we imagine 
we see, whether as to the distance or magnitude of 
any object, is the effect of judgment. We must 
carefully distinguish that which the senses repre- 
sent to us, from what judgment adds, in which we 
frequently deceive ourselves. Many philosophers 
who have declaimed against the accuracy of the 
senses, and who meant thence to infer the uncer- 
tainty of all human knowledge, have confounded the 
proper representation of our senses with judgment. 

This is their mode of reasoning : We see the sun 
no bigger than a trencher, though it be infinitely 
greater ; therefore the sense of seeing deceives us ; 
therefore all our senses deceive us ; at least, we can- 
not depend on them ; therefore, all the knowle^e 
we acquiije by means of the senses is uncertain, 
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and probably false : we therefore know nothing. 
Such is the reasoning of these skeptics, who boast 
so vaingloriously of their ingenuity ; though there 
be nothing so easy as, to say that every thing is un- 
certain ; and the greatest dunce may make a shining 
figure in this sublime philosophy. But it is abso- 
lutely false that the sight represents to us the sun 
no bigger than a pewter plate ; it determines nothing 
whatever respecting his magnitude ; it.is our judg- 
ment alone that deceives us. When the objects, 
however, are not very distant, we can pronounce 
with tolerable exactness on their dimensions and 
distances ; suid the other senses, joined to the degree 
of clearness with which we see these same objects, 
render our judgments sufficiently certain. Now, as 
soon as we have the idea of the distance of an object, 
we form to ourselves, likewise, that of its real mag- 
nitude, knowing that it depends on that distance. 
Hence, the more distant we reckon ^n object to be, 
the greater we conclude is its magnitude : and re- 
ciprocally, the nearer we conclude it is, the smaller 
we suppose it. We, of course, frequently take one 
body for another of much greater magnitude, when 
a suspension of judgment prevents our taking dis- 
tance into the account. The reason is, that a very 
large body may be seen at a great distance, under 
the same angle as a small object placed near us. 

•There is another phenomenon well known to 
every one, and which has given occasion to many 
disputes among the learned, and which it is now 
perfectly easy to explain. . The full moon appears 
to every eye at the time of her rising to be much 
greater than when she has got to .a considerable 
height above the horizon, though the visual angle 
of the apparent magnitude be the same. The sun, 
too, at the time of. rising and setting, appears to 
every one greater' than at noon. What then is the 
foundation of this judgment, so universal, and so 
false ? It is undoubteSy because we judge the sun 
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and the moon in the horizon to be at a greater diA- 
tance from us than when they have got to a consid- 
erable height. 

But how come we to form such a judgment 1 The 
common answer is, that when the sun and the moon 
are in the horizon, we perceive a great many objects 
between them and us which seem to increase their 
distance ; whereas, when the sun and moon have 
risen to a great height, we perceive nothing between 
them and us, and Uierefore conclude that they are 
nearer. I know not whether this explanation wifl 
be satisfactory. It may be objected, that an empty 
apartment appears greater than one. completely lur- 
nished, though the size be exactly the same ; several 
intervening objects, therefore, do not always lead us 
to imagine that one more remote is at a greater dis- 
tance than is really the case. I flatter myself that 
the following solution will be deemed more natural 
and better fouiided. 

Let the circle A, J^. 13, represent Fig, 13. 

the earth, and the dotted circle the 
atmosphere or air with which the 
earth is surrounded ; suppose your- 
self stationed at the point A, if 
the moon is in the horizon, the 
rays will reach you in the direc- 
tion of the line >B A ; but in her 
extreme height, the rays will de- 
scend in the One C A. In the first 
case the rays pass through the greater space B A, 
and in the second case . through the smaller space 
C A. Now jrou will please to recollect, that the rays 
of light which pass through a transparent medium 
have their 'force diminished in proportion to tiie 
length of the passage. l%e atmosphere or air, then, 
being a transparent medium, the ray B A must in its 
passage lose much more of its force than the ray 
C A. Hence it follows in general^ that all the celes- 
tial bodies appear much less brilUant in the horizon 
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than when fully risen and elevated. We are able 
to look directly even at the sun when he is in the 
horizon; but when once he has gained a certain 
height, the eye is constrained to shrink from his 
lustre. 

I conclude from this that the moon, too, appears 
less briUiant inr the horizon than when elevated.* 
Now you will recollect what I said a little above, in 
speaking of effect in painting, that the same object 
appears to us more distant when its light is weak- 
ened : the moon, then, being in the horizon, must 
appear more distant than at any point of elevation. 
The consequence is obvious ; as we judge the dis- 
tance of the moon greater in the horizon, we must 
likewise judge her magnitude greater. And in gen- 
eral all the stars, when near the horizon, appear 
to us greater, because their apparent distance is 
greater. 

3rf August, 1760. 

* A more compl«t9 explanation of this phenomenon will 'be fonnd in 
Dr. Smith's Optics^ vol. i. p. 63. He shows that the apparent figure of 
the sky resembles B F B D, Fig. 32, p. 183, being much less than a hemi- 
sphere; and considering that the moon at m 9 s'pbtends an ancle 
mOn equal to the angle Op, which it subtends ato p,he conciodea 
that the moon must appear much larger at o p than atm n, in conse- 
quence of its being supposed to be at a much greater distauee. When a 
star seemed to be half-way between the horieon and the zenith, Dr. Smith 
^nd its real altitude to be only 23o ; and upon this principle he con- 
aprncted the following table :-<- 



Snn or Moon's altitude, 


Apparent diameters. 


in degrees. 


or distances. 





100 


15 


68 


3& 


50 


45 


40 


60 


34 


75 


31 


90 


30.-Bii. 
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LETTER XXXVl. 

Of Shadow. 

I HAVE endeavoured to explain almost all that is 
usually treated of in optics. All that remains is to 
speak of shadow. You already know too well what 
is meant by shade or shadow, to render it necessary 
for me to dwell long on the subject. Shadow always 
supposes two things : a luminous body, and an opaqnie 
body which does not transmit the rays of li^t. 
The opaque body, then, prevents the rays of a lu- 
minous body from getting behind it, and the «pace 
which the rays camiot reach from this interception 
is called the shadow of the opaque body ; or, what 
qomes to the same thing, shadow includes all that 
space in which the luminous body is not to be seen, 
because the opaque body obstructs its rays. 

LetA,jP»^.14, Fig.U. 

be a luminous 
point, and B C 
D E an opaque 
body. Draw the 
extreme rays A 
B M, A D N, 
touching. the o- 
paque body. It 
is evident that 
no ray of light 
proceeding from A can penetrate into the space 
M B E D N ; and in whatever point within that space 
the eye may be placed, at O, for example, it will not 
see the luminous body. This space is the shadow 
of the opaque body; arid we see that it is contin- 
ually increasing, and may extend to infinity. But 
if the body from which the rays proceed be itself 
of great magliitude, the deternlination of the shadow 
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is somewhat different. There are three cases which 
demand consideration ; the first is, when the lumi- 
nous body is less than the opaque ; the second, when 
they are equal ; and the third, when the luminous 
body is the greater'. The first case is that which 
we have now been considering, in which the light 
is smaller than the opaque body. 



Fig. 15. 




The second is 
represented in Fig, 
16, where the lu- 
minous body A is 
of the same mag- 
nitude with the 

opaque body B C E D. If yon draw the extreme rays 
A B M, A E N, the space M B E N wiU be shaded, 
and through the whole of that space it will be im- 
possible to see the luminous body. You see like- 
wise that the lines B M~ and E N are parallel, and 
that the shadow extends to infinity, always presenr- 
ing the same breadth. 



Fig, 16. 



The third 
case is exhib- 
ited in Ft^-. 16, 
where the lu- 
minous body 
A A is great- 
er than the 
opaque body 
BCED. The 
extreme rays 
touching the 
opaque body 
in B and E, if 
producedjwill 
meet in the 
point 0, and 

the space of the shadow B O E becomes finite, and 
terminates in O. The shade in this case is termed 
conicaL It is only into this space that the light has 
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no. admission, and in which it is impossible to see 
the luminous body. To this third case belongs the 
shadows of the celestial bodies, which are much 
smaller than the luminous body which enUghtens 
them, namely, the sun. 

We have here, then, another display of the Crea- 
tor's wisdom. For if the smi were smaller than 
the planets, their shadows would not be terminated, 
but extend to infinity, which would deprive immense 
spaces of the benefit of the sun's light. . But the 
magnitude of that luminary surpassing by so many 
times that of the planets, their shadows are con- 
tracted to very narrow' bounds, from which alone the 
light of the sun is excluded. 

It is thus that the earth and the moon project 
their conical shadows ; and the moon may occasion- 
ally plunge into the shadow of the earth either par- 
tially or totally. When this takes place, we say the 
moon is eclipsed, either wholly or in past. In the 
former case we call it*a totsd eclipse of the' moon; 
in the other, a partial eclipse. The moon likewise 
projects her shadow, but it is smaller than that of 
the earth. It may happen, however, that the shadow 
of the moon should extend as far as to the earth ; 
and then those who are involved in that shadow 
undergo an eclipse of the sun. An eclipse of the 
sun, then, takes place when the moon, interposing, 
prevents our seeing the sun wholly, or in part. We 
see not the sun by night, though there be no eclipse ; 
but we are then in the shadow of the earth, which 
causes our greatest obscurity. 

Hitherto we have considered only the cases in 
which the rays of light are transmitted in straight 
lines, which is the professed object of optics. But 
it has been already remarked, that the rays of light 
are sometimes reflected, and sometimes broken, or 
refracted. You will recollect, that when the rays 
fallon a well-poUshed surface, such as a mirror, they 
wre reflected from that surface ; and when they pass 
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from one transparent medium to another, they un- 
dergo refraction, and are in some sense broken. 
Hence arise two other sciences. That which con- 
siders vision in reference to reflected rays is cidled 
catoptrics ; and that Which has for its object vision, 
in reference to broken or refracted rays, is termed 
dioptrics. Optics treat of vision relatively to direct 
rays of light.. 1 shall present you with a summary 
of these two sciences catoptncs and dioptrics, m 
they disclose phenomena which are every day pre- 
senting themselves, and of which it is of importance 
to investigate the causes and the properties. Every 
thing relating to the subject of vision is, beyond 
contradiction, an object highly worthy of exciting 
cuiiosity, and of engaging attention. 
5th August, 1700. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

Of Catoptrics^ and the Reflection of Rays from piain 

Mirrors. 

9 

Catoptrics treat of vision relatively to reflected 
lays. When rays of light fall on a well-pohshed 
surface, they are reflected in such a manner that the 
angles on all sides are equal among themselves. 

To set this in a • < 
clear light, let A B, ' ^g- 17. 

Fig. 17, be the sur- 
face of a common 
mirror, and P a lu- 
minouspoint, whose 
rays P Q, P M, 
P m, fall upO|n the 
mirror. Of all these 
rays, let P Q be that 
which falls perpen- 
dicularly on the 
mirror, and which has this particular and remarkable 
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property, that it is reflected upon itself in the direc- 
tion of Q P ; just as on a billiard-table, when the 
ball is struck perpendicularly against the ledge, it is 
repelled in the self-same direction. But every other 
ray, as P M, is reflected in the line M N, in such a 
manner as to make the angle A M N equal to the 
angle B M P ; in which it is to be remarked, that 
the ray P M is named the incident ray, and MvN the 
#feflected ray. In like manner, to the incident ray 
P m will correspond the reflected ray m n ; and, 
consequently, because of the reflection, the ray 
P M is continued in the direction of the line M N, 
and the ray P m in the direction of m n, so that we 
have the angle A M N equal to B M P, and the 
angle Am n equal to the angle B m P. This prop- 
erty is thus enoimced : The angle of reflection is 
always equal to the angle of incidence. 

I have already taken notice of this striking prop, 
erty ; but my design at present is to show what 
the phenomena in vision are which result from it. 
First, it is evident that an eye placed at N will re- 
ceive from the litminous point P the reflected ray 
M N ; thus the ray which excites in that eye the 
sensation of the body from whence it proceeded 
I coihes in the direction M N, just as if the object jP 
were in some point of that line ; hence it follows 
that the eye must see th^ object P in the direction 
N M. . 

In order the more clearly to elucidate this fact, 
we must have recourse to geometry ; and you will 
recollect with pleasure the propositions on which 
the following reasoning is founded. Let the perpen- 
dicular ray P Q be produced on the other side the 
mirror to R, so that Q R shall be equal to P Q ; 1 
will show you that all the reflected rays M N and 
m n, being produced behind the mirror, must meet 
in that point. For, taking the two triangles P Q M 
and R Q M, they have flrst the side M Q common 
to both ; then the side Q R was made equal to the 
side P Q ; and, finally, the angle P Q M being a right 
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tmgle, its adjacent angle R Q M must likewise he a 
right an^le (Euclid's Elements, Book I. Prop. 13). 
Therefore these two triangles, having each an equal 
angle contained by two equal sides, shall be every 
way equal (Euclid, Book I. Prop., 4); and conse* 
qUently the angle P M Q equal to the angle R M Q. 
But the . angle A M N, and the angle R M Q^ being 
vertical, are equal to each other (Euclid, Book I. 
Prop. 15) ; therefore also the angle A M N shall 
be equal to the angle P M Q; that is, the angle 
of reflection shall be equal to the angle of inci- 
dence. 

In the same manner it is demonstrated, that the 
reflected ray m n, being produced, would hkewise 
pass through the point R, and consequently produce 
in the eye the same effect as if the object P were ac- 
tually placed behind the mirror at R, this point be^% 
in the perpendicular P Q R, at the same distance as 
P from the surface of the mirror, but on different 
sides. This will enable you to comprehehd clearly 
why mirrors represent objects as if they were 
behind them ; and why we judge that these objects 
are placed as far behind the surface of the mirror as 
they really are before it. It is thus that the mirror 
transports objects into another place, without chang- 
ing, their appearance. To distinguish in the mirror 
the apparent oUject from the real, we name the ap- 
parent object the image, and we say that the images 
represented by reflected rays are behind the mirror. 
This depomination serves to distinguish real objects 
from the images of them ^represented in mirrors; 
and the images which we see in mirrors are per- 
fectly equal and similar to the objects, with this ex- 
ception, that what in the object is on the left appears 
in the image on the right, and reciprocally. Thus a 
person wearing his sword on the left side, appears 
with it in the mirror on his right. 

From what has been said, it is always easy to 
settle /the image of any object whatever behind the 
mirror. 
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For A B,K^. 18, being jpjg., xa 

a mirror, and E F ah n^ 

object, say an arrow: 
draw from the points E 
and F the perpendicu- 
lars E G and F H, td 
the surface of the mir- ? ■ ■ ■ ... Bi 
ror, and produce these 
to e and /, so that E G 
sham be equal to e G, 

and FHto/H,.e/ will i^ — ; jg:- 

be the image sought, 
which wiU be equal to 
the object* E F, because 
th6 quadrilateral figure 
G efU is in all respects equal to the quadrilateral fig- 
ure G E F H. It must be still farther remarked, that 
were you even to cut off from the mirror a psHt, aa 
C B, and A C was the mirror, the image ef would 
not be changed. And consequently, when the mirror 
is not sufficiently large to admit the falling of the per- 
pendiculars E G and F H upon it, we must suppose 
the plane of the mirror to be extended, as we produce 
Mnes in geiometry when tve want to let fall perpendic- 
ulars upon them. What I have said, respects only 
common mirrofs, whose surface is perfectly plain. 
Convex and concave mirrors produce different effects. 

7fh August, 1760. < 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

Reflection of Rays from Convex and Concave Mirrors 
^ Burning Mirrors. ^ * 

Every thing relating to the reflection of rays i» 
reduced, as you have seen, to two'thlngs; the one 
of which is the place of the image which the reflected 
rays represent ; and the other the relation of the 
image to the ohiect. In ordinary or plain ttiirrors^ 




,1^ {Mtge Of the db^ett is behind the mhrrot, at a 
<lfetatice equal to thavef the object before the mir* 
wr, and it is equal a^d sirtiilar to the object. To 
both of these circuAistances we must attend when 
the mirror is not plain, but when its surface is coui 
rex or concave ; for in either case the imag^e is, for 
the most part, strangely disfigured. You must fre- 
quently have remarked that on presenting any ob- 
ject before a spoon very highly polished, you see its 
image greatly disfigured, whether reflected from it^ 
interior surface, which is concave, or from its exte- 
rior, which is convex. 

A globe of silver, finely polished, represents ob- 
jects with sufficient accuracy, but in mmiature. If 
the interior surface of the^ globe is well polished, 
objects appear upon it magnified ; provided always 
that they are not too distant. For the same objects 
may likewise appear smaller and inverted, if they are 
removed far from the mirror. There is no occasion 
to tnke a whole globe ; any part of its surface what- 
ever produces the same effect. These mirrors are 
denominated spherical ; and there are two sorts of 
them. The one is convex and the other concave, 
according as they are taken on the exterior or inte- 
rior surface of the sphere. They are compounded 
of various metals, susceptible of a fine polish; 
whereas plain mirrors are made of a plate or glass, 
and covered on one side with a preparation of mer- 
cury, designed to stop the passage, of the ray% and 
to reflect them. I bc^gin with convex mirrors. 

LetACB,J^.19, Fig.ld. 

b^ a mirror, the seg- 
ment of a sphere, 
whose centre is G. 
If you place before 
this mirror an ob- 
ject E, at a great 
distance, its imagQ 
ViMll appear behind 

Vol. I.— N 
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the minor, at the point D, the midcUe point of 
the radius of the sphere C Ci; and the magnitHde 
of this image will he to that of the 6bject in the 
reUition of the lines C D and C E : it win *there- 
fore be in tlids case much smaller than the objects as 
the line C D is in effect much smaller than the line 
C E. If the ol^ect E approaches to the mirror, w> 
likewise will its image. This is all demonstrable 
<m geometrical principles, by supposing that any in- 
cident ray whatever, say E M, is reflected in the 
direction of M N, so that the angle B M N may be 
equal to the angle C M E. Thus, when the eye is. 
at N, receiving the reflected ray M N, it will see the 
object £, according to that direction, and will ob- 
serve H in the mirror at the point D ; or, in other 
words, D will be the image of the object placed at 
£, but smaller. It is likewise easy to see, that the 
smaller th^ sphere is, of which the mirror is a seg- 
ment, the more likewise is the image diminished. 

I proceed to concave mirrors, the use of which is . 
very common on many occasions. Let A C B» 
Fig, 30, be a mir- j^^ r^ 

ror, forming part •» • -~ 

ofa sphere, whose 
centre is 6, and 
GCaradius. Let 
ns suppose an obn 
ject E very dis- 
tant from the mir- 
ror, its image will 
qiipear before the 

mirror at P, the middle point of the radius C G ; for 
any ray of light whatever, £ M, from the object E, 
faBing on the surface of the mirror at the point M, 
will ^ reflected thence in such a manner as to pass 
through the point D { and when the eye is placed at 
K^ it will see the object at D ; but this image will be 
to the object in the ratio of C D.to C E, andconse- 
qBentlyip ftm^ca^Jisoa^llin than it. And when yfm 
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hAig the olriect nearer to^he mixvor, the image re- 
tires; the object being placed even at the centre G, 
the image is there likewise. If you brin^ ^e ob- 
ject still forward to D, the image will retire mfinitebjr 
beyond E. But if the object be placed still farther 
forward, between C and D, the image will fall behind 
the mirror, and appear greater than the object. 

When you look at yourself in such a mirror, at 
'some point between D and C, your face will appear 
frightfully lar^. This is explained by the nature 
of reflection^ m virtue of which the angle of inci- 
dence E M A is always equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion C M N. To this species must be referred bum* 
tag mirrors, and every concave mirror may be em- 
ployed to bum. This remarkable property merits a 
more particular explanation. 

Let A B C, Fig. 21, be a concave mirror, 
whose centre is 6, and instead of the ob- •'^^fi^' 
jeet, let the sun be at £ ; his reflected 
rays will represent the image of the sun at 
D, the midale point between C and G. 
Now, the magnitude of this image will be 
determined by the extreme nys S C, S.C. 
Tliis image of the sun wiU be accordingly 
▼ery smtOl ; and as a^ the rays of the sun 
nrhich fall on the mirror A B Cf are reflected 
in this image, they will be collected there, 
and will have so much more force, as the 
image D is smsdler than the surface of the , 
mirror. But the rays of the sun are endowed 
with the property of heating the bodies on 
which they fall, as well as that of illuminating them ; 
hence it fopows that there must be at D a great de- 
mree of heat ; and when the mirror is sufllciently 
uuqge, this heat may become stronger than the most 
antont fire. In fact, by means of sueh a mirror you 
may bum in an instailt any combustible bod}r, and 
#vra melt metals of every kind. It is the image 
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of the suii atone which produces these' stupmih^ 
effects.* This image is usually denominated thi 
focus of the' mirror ; it falls always in the middle 
point of the radius C G, between the mirror audits 

centre G. 

You must carefully distinguish burmngmmrors 
from burning-glasses, of which I shall give some ac» 
count in my next Letter. 

gth August, 1760, 

LETTER XXXIX. 

Of Dioptrics. 

Haying explained the principal phenomena ctf 
catoptrics, which result from the reflection of the rays 
of light, 1 proceed to treat of dioptrics, whose oo-^ 
ject is to unfold the phenomena of the refraction of 
rays, which takes place when they pass through dif-^ 
ferent transparent mediums. A ray of light does 
not pursue the same straight line, unless it eonljnues 
its progress through the same medium. As spon as 
it enters another transparent medium, it changes its 
direction more or less, according as it falls upon it 
more or less obliquely. There is only one case iff 
which it pursues a rectilinear course, liamely, when 
it enters the other medium perpendicularly. 

The instruments principally to be considered In 
dioptrics are the, glasses employed in the construe^ 
tion of telescopes and microscopes. These glasses 
are of a circular form, but with two faces. Everf 
thing relating to them is reducible to the figmre ei 
^ese two faces, which may be plain, or convex, or 



* The anthor ooald hardly mean that a mere imafs could prodnee i 
an effect as is here spoken of. If light or heal consists oT ethereal pulaur 
tions, (here must .be a concentration or the vibratory pulses in the fbcttli 
of the mirror, as aerial pulses are brought to a point in a wUsperiag-ltt' 
leiy, or in the axis of .Ah ear-trumiteL--uim. Ed, 
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coaeaTe. Tlieir coBTexity or concsvity is alwayi 
•qual to that of a sphere, of which the radius must 
be known, it being considered as the measure of the 
curve of those surfaces. This being laid down, we 
shall have several kinds of dioptric^asses. 



Fig.2Si. 




The first ipecies, No. I. Fig. 23, is that whose two 
faces are plam. By cutting a circular piece out of a 
plate of glass of equal thiclmess, we shaul have one of 
this species which makes no change on objects either 
as to magnitudeor distance. Glass No. II. has one of 
its surfaces plain, and the other convex ; and such are 
termed ffUfno-cofwex, The third species, No. III., has 
(me face plain, and the other concave ; and these are 
eaXMpUuuhconcave, The fourth. No. IV., has two con- 
vex surfaces ; and is callad dotUde-rconoes, No. V. has 
two concave surfaces, and is Called dauMe-concave, 
The species Nos. VI. VII. have one surface convex and 
the other concave ; and we give them the name of 
meniscus. AH these lenses are redpcible to two 
classes ; the one contaimng those in which convexity 

Srevails, as Nos. II., IVi, VI. ; in the other, concavity 
I predominant, namelv, Nos. III., V., VII. The 
former class is simply denominated convex, and the 
latter eoncave. These two classes are distinguished 
by the foUowing property. 

Let A B, Fig, 83, be a convex glass, exposed to a 
very distant object E F, whose rays G A , G C, G B, fall 
on the atass, and passing through.it, undergo a refrac- 
tkm^ wnich will tiJLe place, in such a manner, that 

N8 
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the fays proceedinff flrom the poiat G T!igk99» 
«hall meet on the other side otihe glass 
in the point g. The same thing will hsqp- 
pen to the rays which proceedfrom every 
point of the object. By this alteration 
all the refracted rays A Z, B m, C n, will 
pursue the same direction as if the object 
were at e, ^,/^ and inverted; and it will 
appear as many times smaller as the dis- 
tance C g shall be contained in the dis- 
tance C G. We say, then, that such a 
glass represents the object E F behind it 
at e f; and this representation is called 
Ifftie image, whicl^ is consequently inverted^ 
and is, with the object itself, ip the ratio 
of the distances of the glass from the 
image, and of the glass from the object. 

It is clear, then, that if the sun were the obj»c|» 
the image represented Bi e f would be tha^ of th9 
«un ^though very small, it will be so briliiant as tQ 
dazzle the eye, for all ^e rays which paBS through 
the ^ass meet in this image, and they exercise tbeix 
double power of giving light and heat. The hea$ 
there is neatly as many tiroes greater as the surface 
of the glass exceisds in magnitude the image of tha 
dun, named \t3 focus, from which, if the glass be vei^ 
great, you may produce the greatest effects of heat 
Combustible substances placed in the focus of «uch 
a glass are instantly consumed. iMetals are meitenj^ 
and even vitrified by it ; and other effects areproduced 
far beyond the reach of the most active and iateiMi^ 
fire. 

The reason is the same as in the case of hujniBf 
mirrors. ' In both, the rays of the sun, diffused over 
the whole surface of the mirror or glass, are <^Ilecite«l 
in the small space of the Bun^s image. The,oaly 
difference is, ih%t in mirrors the rays are doUefil4o 
by seiflection, and in glasses by refraction. Such m 
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Fig. 24. 



tin eflbet of <H>iiTex glaasM, which are thicker in the. 
middle than at the extvemitieB, aod which I have rep- 
resented in No8. II., IV., and \h Those represented 
in Noe. HI., V., and VII. are thicker at the extrem- 
ities than at the middle ; and being all comprehended 
ittder the tem concave, produce a contrary effect. 

Let A C B, Fig. 24, be a glass of this form. 
Hyon expose to it, at a great distance, 
the objectEGF,therays6 A,G:C,6B, 
proceeding from the point 0«,(:iir0:nn« 
dcfifb a refraction, on leaving the glass 
in the direction of A 2, C m, and B n, as 
•if they had Issaed from the pointy; and 
an eye^ placed behind the gkias, at m, for 
example, will see the object just as if it 
were fdaced at « ^ /, and in a situation 
similar to that in which it is at the point 
O, bat as many times smaller as the dis* 
tanceCG exceeds the distance G^. Con- 
vex glasses, then, represent the image of 
a very distant object behind them, con- 
cave glasses represent it before them ; the 
former represent it inverted* and the 
latter in its real silnation. In both the iomge ia as 
many times smaller as tbe distance of the object from 
the glass exceeds that oi the ^ass from the image. 
On this property of glasses is nmoded the construiv 
Idon of tdescopes, spectacles, and microsoqpeft. 
imAuguMylTm. 




LSTTSB XL. 

€(mHnu9fi(m.^^^ Bttrtmng'gia^seg mid their F0etu* 



' Convex glasses furnish some further remarks, 
Which i beg learre to ky before yoii. I speefc here 
tsi tt»ee ciMise itt gaoabit iidttch ai6t tlaokftf in th(S 
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middle than at the ext^mities; whether both sor^* 
faces be convex, or one plain and the other convex ; 
or, finally, one concave and the other conviex ; pro^ 
Tided, however, that the convexity ei^ceed the con- 
cavity, or that the thickness be greater at the middle 
than at the extremities. It is further supposed, that 
theglasses have a spheribal figure. 
. They have first this property, that beings exposed' 
to the sun, thev present behind them a focus, ,whi6h 
is the image of that luminary, and which isendowcMiy- 
like it, with the property of illuminating and ban^ 
ing. The reason is, that all the rays issuing from 
tiie sun, and falUnff on this surface, are coHected by 
the refraction of t3ie glass into a single point. The 
same tiling happens, whatever be the object exposed 
to such a glass ; it always presents the image of it, 
which you see instead of the object itself. The 
following figure will render what I have said OMMre 
intelligible. 
Let A B C D, FHg, 35, be a convex 

flass, before which is traced an object 
VQ F, of which it will be sufllcient to 
consider the three points £« 6, F. Thie 
rays which, from tne point E, fall upon 
the glass, are contained in the space 
A E B ; and are all collected in the 
space A '« B by refraction, so as to meet 
in the point e. In the same manner, the 
rays rrom the point 6, which fall on 
the glass, and which fill the space* 
A 6 B, are comprehended hf means of 
refraction in the spabe A'^ B, and meet 
in the point g. rinally, the rays from 
the point F, whidi fstll on the glass in 
the- angle A F B, aire refracted so as to 
'meet in the point /. Thus we shall 
have the image e gf in, an , inverted position behind 
the glass ; and an ^e ^laiM al Ot belund tbA imagftp 
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tritt be affeeted in flie same manner aa if tibe ol^eel 
ware at e^/ inverted, and as many timea smaller 
as the distance D ^ is smaller than tne diatuiee C G, 

In order to determine tbe place of tke image e gf, 
we must attend as well te the form of the glass aa 
to the distance of the object. Aa to the first, it may 
be remarked, that the more convex the glasa ia, in 
other words, the more that the thickneaa of the mid- 
dle G D exceeds that of the esctremities, the nearer 
the image will be to its surface. With regard to the 
distance, if you bring the object £ F nearer to the 
glass, its image tf retiree from it, and reciprocally. 
The image cannot be nearer jto the glass than when 
the object is at a very great distance from it. The 
image is then at the same distance as that of the am 
would be, which point is denominated the focus of 
the lens. When the object, then^ is very distant^ 
the image falls in the, very focus; and the nearer 
jroQ bring the object to the glasa, the farther the 
ima^ retires from it, and that in conformity to a 
law in dioptrics, by means of which you can luwaya 
determine the place of the image for every diatancc^ 
of the object, provided you know the focus of the 
^ass, that is, tne distance at which it collects the 
rays of the sun, in a space sufficiently small to ael 
on fire a body exposed to it. 

The point where the rays meet is, as has been 
said, the place of the image. Now, this point is 
easily found by experience. The different aenomi- 
nations of glasses are derived from it, as when we 
say, such a glass has its focus at the distance of an 
inch, another at the distance of a foot, anot|ier at 
tjhe distance of ten feet, and so. on;, or, more con- 
cisely, a glass of an inch, a foot, or teA feet focus. 
Long telescopes require glasses of a very distant 
focus, and it is extremely difficult to make ^em 
exact. I once paid 16Q crOwns for one lens, which 
I aoAt to the academy of Petersburg^ it has ite 
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focus at the distance of 600 feet.* I am cmmnced 
it was of no great value ; but they wished to have 
it on account -of its rarity. * 

To be satisfied that the representation of the 
image «p-/ in Fig, 25 is real, vou have only to 
hold at that place a piece of whife paper, the par- 
ticles of which are susceptible of the different kinds 
of vibrations on which colours depend. Then all 
the rays from the point E of the object, on meeting 
at the point e, will put the particles of the paper into 
a movement of vibration similar to that which the 
point E has, and^consequently you will see the point 
e o( the same colour as the point E. In like man- 
ner the points g and/ will have the same colours as 
the points G and F of the object ; and you will like- 
wise see on the paper all the points of the object 
expressed in their natural' colours ; which will repre- 
sent the most exact and the most beautiful picture 
of the object. This will succeed perfectly well in a 
dark room,* by applying a convex lens to a hole 
made in the shutter. You will then see on a sheet 
of white paper, placed opposite to the aperture in 
the shutter, all the external objects so exactly 
pointed, th^t you may trace them with a pencil. 
Painters make use of such a. machine for designing 
landscapes and other views.f 

IZth August, 1760. 

* The larfcM lenaet groand by CampmiirOf Bdofna, badl ■ flwtl 
lenfth of 100 and 1S6 feet. Hvyfena preaemcd lo theJU^ Soetoiy 
two lenMs, one of which wm 190, and the other ISS ftti in U>aA 
length.-rftf. 

4 The theory oTlight adopted endjilnsrrated by Baler in the inneeediBf 
Letters, wm ori«iii«lly propoeed by Buyg one in hie TraUedt la LtoHitn^ 
pttbli»hed In lOM. In tbio ingeniouo worlt he has ebown how all ihe 
phenomena of refVaetion and reflection may be expimined and caleolaM^ 
mr the hypothefiis that llgtu coobioto or dndulaiiono or an ethweal me* 
dliim ; and he coneiden It ae sappofted by the phenomena of doable re- 
daction. Notwiihatanding the attempts of Baler to revive thie theory, 
ir Ibll imo total neclect, and wao received in no pait of Bnrepit aa « 
blanch of eoand pbysica. 

▲boot the year 1600^ Dr. Thamaa Tonng veatnied to OHialate i^ 
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LETTER XU. 
CfViHon^andtheStrtietureaftheEfe. 

V 

I 4M now enabled to explain the phenomena of 
vision, which is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
operations of nature that the human mind can con- 
template. Thottffh we are verv far short of a per- 
fectknowledge of the subject, the little we do know 
of it is more than sufficient to convince us of the 
power and wisdom of the Creator. We discover in 
the structure of the eye perfections which the most 
endted genius could never have ima^ned. 

I shall not detain vou at present with an anatomi- 
cal description of the eye. It is sufficient to re- 

almoal liiifto-lHndBd, ifiiiniC the iwc of tiM philoiophical wmM. Ho 
pointed oat it« applieobilUy to explain o great Yarieiy of natural pho- 
Bomeiia, ttat oould not be reArred to any feneral prinaple ; and bv tala 
diocoy e r y of tbe law of Uiteribranee, ho may be eat«l to have eoiabualied 
tlie theory of nndniatiooo. Tbe aingular lAenomena of iho polarization 
and the double reflraction of light, which were afterward diseorered, 
hftve aneeeaalTely fimnd ait explanatton in Cha theory of nndulatloao; 
and nome M* the reeem diaeoverios in that hnmeh of option may ha con- 
•Idored as ptacing It npon the flrmest baaia. 

The Newto ian doetrine, of the emaoatlon of litmimnni poitielea, wa 
teva always regarded aa the tnie one. ▲ partiaflty fbr the naiao of ton 
gnnt founder, the aimplidty with which it explaina the geoerai plw. 
■omena, and perhapo a portion of national fteling, hoTo conapirad to 
lite H pennai loney in thla cottntry. Tbe foree of truth, howwrer, ooa* 
peia ua to acknowledge, that the theory of nndulationa ia lihely lo be 
•000 aih^Xed by every philonopher who baa atuditd the Taat Tariety of 
phenomena which It embraces and explUna. An aoeuunt of the Hny- 

Snian theory of light will be found in iho Bdmburgk FriryrfBpiifia^ 
rt. Optica, to1..xv. p. 9H.—Sd, 

The theory of nndulationa appeara evidently to have gained ground in 
tfw pMloaophleal world ainee th» forefolng note wm written. It haa 
haeit adopted, noiwiihatanding the authority of Newton and tho greaiar 
■implieity of hla hypotbeitle of emanations, by tbe moat profoundoT the 
■ritlah philosophm ; and on the Oontinem it Is the pratailing theory. 
The moot learned treaciae on ligbt iseenUv puMlahed ia that of Sic^ 
i. F. ilerachel, in the £«qretopedMi JfeCropoJii^aiM, la which thia tlieoiy 
. Im iMslvid t stimig rappatft-^^m. Mi. 
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mark, that the extenor mem- ci- oa 

brane a Ah, Fig. 86, is transpa- ^^g-J^* 

rent, and is caUed the cornea of 




the eye ; behind this, on the hv 
side, is another membrane a' m, 
b' m, circular and coloured, which 
we call the iris, in the middle of 
Which is aii aperture in m,called 
the nuffil, which appears to us to 
be black. We itaid behind this apemrre, the cryiM' 
Une humour, bBCa, which is a body somewhat r^ 
semUing in form a small buming-glaas ; it is per- 
fectly transoarent, and is covered with a thin mem- 
brane, callea its capsule. Behind the crystalline ho- 
mom the cavity ofthe eye is,filled with a transpareiH 
Jelly, called the vitreous humcur. The anterior spa«# 
between the thick coat a Ah and the crystalline a b 
contains a flmd like water, which for that reason te 
called the aqueous humour. 

Here, then, are fout transparent substances, 
through which the Tzy^ of li^ht that enter into the 
•ye must pass: 1, the antenor coat, ot'comeo; i^, 
tne aqueous humour, between A and B ; 3, the crys- 
iaUine, bBCa; 4, the vitreous humour. These four 
substances differ as to densitv ; and the rays pass- 
ing froi^ one to another undergo a particular re- 
fraiBtion^, and they are so arranged, that the rays 
coming from a point of any object are still col- 
lected ¥dthiik the eye in a point, and there present 
an image. 

. The bottom of the eye at £ G F, or the retina, ia 
fomished with a whitish tissue, adapted to the re« 
ception of images : and it is thus, you will please to 
recollect, that the images of objects may be repre- 
sented on a white ground. Conformably to the same 
principle, all the objects whose rays enter into the 
sfe ars found painted on tlio retina. Take the eye 
ef an ox, and having removed thd exterior piurti 
which cover the retina, you will see aU the objects 
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puinted there so exactly that no artist could surpass 
It, eft ftveti arrive at such a degree of perfection. 
And in order to see any object whatever, the object 
must always be painted on the retina ; and when, 
Unfortunately, any of the parts of the eye are in- 
jured, or lose their transparency, the person becomes 
blind. 
But it is not sufficient, in order to our seeing ob- 

iects, that their images should be painted on the re- 
ina ; some aire blind, though this takes place. Hence 
We see that images painted oii the retina are not, 
• lifted all, the immediate object of vision, and that 
the perception of the "feoul is communicated some 
other way. The retina is a reticulated contexture 
of nerves the most subtile, communicating with a 
great nerve, which, coming from the brain, enters 
the eye at O, and is denominated the optic nerve. 
These small nerves of the retina are agitated by the 
rays of light which form the image at the bottom of 
the eye ; and this agitation is transmitted by the optic 
tierve to the brain. It is there, undoubtedly, that 
mental perception is formed ; but the most dexterous 
anatomist is unable to pursue these nerves to their 
source— 4he union of the soul with the body must 
for ever remain a mystery. 
I5th August, 1760. 



LETTER XLII. 

Contmuation. Wanders discoverable in the Structure 

of the Eye. 

It will not be disagreeable to you, I hope, to con- 
template with me, somewhat more attentively, the 
wonders discoverable in the structure of the eye. 

And, first, the pupil presents an objiect highly 
worthy of admit-ation. It is that aperture which we 
find in the middle of the" iris or star m m, by which 

Vol. I.— O 
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the rays pass into the inside of the eye, and ^htch 
appears black. The larger it is, the greater quan* 
tity of rays can enter into the eye, to form on the 
retina the image which appears painted there ; thus 
the more the pupil is opened, the more brilliant this 
image will be. 

On carefully examining the human eye, we ,ob- 
serve that the aperture of the pupil is sometimes 
greater and sometimes smaller. It is generally re* 
marked, th^t the pupil is contracted when exposed 
to a very strong hght ; and, on the contrary, very 
much dilated when the light is faint. This variation . 
is absolutely necessary to the perfection of vision. 
When we are in a very strong light, the rays being 
more powerful, fewer of them are wanted to agitate 
the nerves of the retina ; the pupil, accordingly, is 
then more contracted. Were it more dilated, and 
consequently admitted more rays, their force would 
agitate the nerves too violently, and occasion pain. 
It is for this reason we are unable to look upon the 
sun without being dazzled, and without experiencing 
a sensible pain in tlie bottom of the eye. 

Were it possible for us^to contract the pupil still 
more, so as to admit only a very small quantity of 
rays, we should not be very greatly incommoded by 
it ; but the contraction of the pupil is not in our own 
power. Eagles possess this advantage, and are able 
to look directly at the sun; it is accordingly re- 
marked, that their pupil is then so much contracted 
as to appear reduced to a point — ^a cleaj* light re- 
quiring a very small dilatation of the pupil. In pro« 
portion as the light decreases, the pupil dilates, and 
m the dark it is so enlarged as almost to occupy 
the whole of the iris. If it remained ih the same 
state of contraction as in the light, the rays which 
enter into it would be too weak to agitate th^ nerven 
as much as is necessary to vision ; the rays must, 
therefore, be then admitted in greater abiuidBiie«» 
in order to produce a seneiUe e&ct: 
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. Were it in our power to open the pupil stiD more,* 
we should be able to see in a greater degree Of dark- 
ness. To this purpose we are told of a person* 
who having received a blo^ on his eve, the pupil 
was so dilated by it that he could read and distin- 
guish the minutest objects in the dark. Cats, and 
several other animals which roam in the dark, have 
the faculty of enlarging the popil much more than, 
the human species ; and owls have theirs at all times 
too much dilated to bear even a moderate degree of 
Hght. 

• Now, when the pupil of the human eye dilates or 
contracts, it is not by an act of the will ; man not 
having .the power of dilating or contracting the 
pupil at pleasure. As soon as he enters into a lu- 
minous situation, it spontaneously contracts, and 
dUiites on his return to darkness. But this chanee 
is not produced in an instant; it requires a litfie 
time for this organ to accommodate itself to circum- 
stances. 

You must, no doubt, have remarked, that as often 
as you make a very sudden transition from a cleak' 
light to a dark place, as in the theatre, you could 
not at first distmguish the company'. The pupil 
was still too narrow to permit the few feeble rays 
which it admitted to make a sensible impression; 
but it gradually dilated to receive a sufficiency of 
rays. The contrary happens when you pass sud- 
denly from darkness to a clear light. The pupil 
being th^n very 'much expanded, the retina is struck 
in a lively manner, you are quite dazzled, and under 
the necessity of shutting your eyes. 

It is then a very remarkable circumstance, that 
the pupil shoiUd dilate and contract according as 
visiop requires, and that this change should take 

* Altboach we cannot do this hy muscular exertion, yet by pattinf a 
drop oflbe^ice of^lie Belladonna, or oTthe Hyo«cyamu«, upon the eve, 
tto pupil will dilate itaetf in an extraordinary apgree, and cetalu itaelrts 
tbtt Mate ibr oM or tu» liMU«.^f(l. 
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place almo^t spontaneously and independently of 
any act of the will. Philosophers who examine the 
structure and the functions of the huniaii body are 
greatly divided in opinion as to this subject; and 
there is little appearance that we shall ever liave a 
satisfactory solution of this wonderful phenomenon.* 
The variability of the pupil is, however, an object 
essentially necessary to vision ; and without which 
it would be very imperfect. But various other par- 
ticulars are discoverable, equally entitled to admi- 
ration. 

I7th August, 1760. 



LETTER XLin. 

Further Continuation. — Astonishing Difference hetween 
the Eye of an Animal, and the Artifieial Eye or Cth 
mera Obscura. 

The principle on which the structure of the eye is 
founded is in general the same as that according to 
which I explained the representation of objects on 
white paper by means of a convex lens. Both of 
them must be resolved into this, that aU the rays, 
proceeding from one point of the object, are again 
collected Iq a single point by refraction ; and it seems 
of little importance whether this retraction is per- 
formed by a single lens or by the several transparent 
substances of which the eye is composed.'. It might 
even be inferred from thence, that a structure more 
simple than that of the eye, by employing one single 
transparent substance, would have been productive 
of the same advantages ; which would amount to a 
very powerful objection against the wisdbm of the 



* The contraction and dilatation of *tlie pQpu are now gmenXtf 
ascribed by anatomists to tlie muscularitv of the iris, .stimulated moit 
m less lu proportion to tbe light which fiiUs upon it.— jCir. Si. 
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Creator, who has assuredly pursued the simplest 
road in the formation of all his works. 

Persons have not been wanting who, from not 
having attentively examined the aavantages result- 
ing from this apparent complication, presumed to 
censure this beautiful production of the Supreme 
Being with a levity worthy of censure. They have 
pretended .it was m their power to produce a plan 
more simple for the structure of the eye, because 
they were ignorant of adl the functions which that 
organ had to discharge. I ^all examine this plan 
of theirs ; and I hope to convince you that it would 
be highly defective, and altogether unworthy of 
being put in competition with that which actually 
exists. 

Such an eye, therefore, would be reduced to a 
simple convex lens, A B C D, Fig. 37, which p- ^ 
collects, in a point, all the rays coming from ^•^'* 
one and the same corresponding point in the 
object. 

But this is only near to the truth. The 
spherical form given to the surfaces of a 
lens is liable to this inconvenience, that it 
does not completely cpUel^t in one and the 
same point the rays which pass through its 
centi^ and those which pass through its ex- 
tremities. There is always a small differ- 
ence, though almost imperceptible, in the 
experiments, by means of which we receive 
the image on a piece of white paper; but if 
this happened in the eye itself, it would render vision 
very confused. 

The persons to whom I have been alluding allege, 
that it may be possitde to find another fieure for me 
surfaces of the lens, which shall have the property 
of collecting anew all the rays issuing from the point 
O, in a point R, whether they pass throu|^h the 
centre or through the extremities. I admit that 
this may be possible ; but supposing the lens to poe- 

9 
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sess this property with respect to the point 0, al the 
fixed distance C O, it would not possess it at points 
at a greater or less distance from the l^ns ; or even 
admitting this to he possible, which it is not, the 
tens would most certainly lose that property with 
regard to objects placed on one side, at T, for ia^ 
stance. Accordingly, we see, when objects are re» 
presented on white paper, that though such as are 
directly before the lens, as at O, may be sufScienUy 
well expressed, yet those which are obliquely situ-* 
ated, as at T, are always much disfigui^ed, and verv 
confusedly represented : and this is a defect which 
the most ingenious artist is incapable of rectifying. 

But there is another, and one not less considerable. 
In speaking of rays of different colours, I remarked, 
that in passing from one transparent medium to an* 
other, they undergo a different refraction ; that nyn 
of a red colour undergo the least refraction, and vio* 
let-coloured rays the greatest. Hence, if the point 
O were red, and if its rays, in passing through the 
lens A B, were collected at the point R, this would 
be the place of the red image. But if the p<Mnt 
were violet, the rays would be collected nearer to 
the lens, at V. Again, as white is an assemblage of 
all the simple colours, a white object pdaced at 
would form several images at once, situated at dif* 
ferent distances from the point O; the residt of 
which would be, on the retina, a coloured spot that. 
would greatly disturb the representation. < 

It is accordingly observable, that when in a dari( 
room the external objects are represented on white 
paper, they appear bordered with the colours of the 
rambow ; and it is impossible to remedy tills defect 
by employing only one transparent body. But it has 
heen remarked, that this may be done by means of 
different transparent substances ; but neither theory 
nor practice have hitherto been carried to the degree 
of perfection necessary to the execution of a eteufo 
tof^ which should remedy all these defects. 
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Bat the eye which the Creator has formed is sab^ 
Ject to no onie of all the imperfections under which 
the imas^nary constmction of the freethinker labours. 
In this we discover the true reason why Infinite Wi»- 
dom has employed several transparent substances in 
the formation of the eye ; it is thereby secured 
against all the defects which characterize every 
work of man. What a noble subject of contem- 
l^ation ! How pertinent that question of the Psalm- 
iStl He who formed the eye^ shall he not 9ee t and He 
who jdafUed the ear, shall He not hear f The eye alone 
being a masterpiece that far transcends the human 
understandii^, what an exalted idea must we form 
of Him who has bestowed this wonderful gift, and 
that in the highest perfection, not on man only» but 
on the brute creation, nay, on the vilest of insects! 

I9th Augustj 17\My. 

LEiTEB XLIV. 
Perfoctiom diseoverable in the Structure of the Eye* 

Thb eye, then, infinitely surpasses every piece of 
mechanism which human skill is capable of pro- 
ducing. The different transparent substances of 
which it is compo^d have not only a degree of den- 
sity capable of causing different refractions, but their 
figure 18 likewise determined in such a manner, that 
aQ the rays proceeding from otie point of the object 
are really collected in one and the same point, 
whether that object be more or less distant, whether 
it be situated directly or obliquely with respect to 
the eye, and though its rays undergo different re- 
fractions. 

Were the least change to be made in the nature 
and figure of these substances, the eye would lose 
all thi advantafss whidi we have b«ea admiring. 
The sttength of our aight is exactly proportioned to 
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the extent of our necessities ; and far from com- 
pl»ning that objects too remote escape this organ, 
we ou^t, on the contrary, to consider it as one of 
the most precious gifts of the Supreme Being. 

It must be further remarked, that in order to see 
objects distinctly, it is not sufficient that the rays 
which come from one point should be collected in 
another. It is likewise necessary that the point of 
reunion should fall precisely on the retiha ; if it fell 
either short of or beyond it vision would become 
confused. Now, if for a certain distance of objects 
this point of union fall upon th^ retina, those of 
more distant objects would fall on apart within the 
eye short of the retina ; and those of nearer objects 
would fall beyond the eye. In either case there 
would be a confusion in the image painted on the. 
retina. 

The eyes of every man, therefore, areconstructed 
for a certain distance. Some persons see distinctly 
only such objects as are very near to their eyes ; wo 
call them Myopsj that is, short-sighted^ Others, on 
the contrary, named Preshytes^ see distinctly objects 
only which are very distant. And those who see 
distinctly objects at a moderate distance are said to 
have good eyes. Both the other two, however, have 
the power of contracting or dilating the globe of the 
eye to a certain degree, and thereby of bringing 
nearer, or of removing, the retina, which enables 
them likewise to see clearly objects a little more Ot 
less distant; this, undoubtedly, greatly contributes 
to render the eye more perfect, and it cannot surely 
be ascribed to chance merely. 
' Those who have good eyes derive most advantage 
ttom their structure, as they are thus. in a condition 
to see distinctly objects very distant and very near ; 
but this never exceeds a certain limit. There is, 
perhaps, no one who can see distinctly at the dis^ 
tanoe of an inch, and, consequently, still less at a 
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fmallar distance. If yoa hold a piece of writing 
close to your eyes, you will see the characters but 
very confusedly. This is all 1 presume to offer on 
a sub(ject of such high importance.* 
9Ut Aug, 1760. 

LETTER XLV. 

Of OraoUy^ considered as a general Prifperty of Body, 

Hayino now treated of light,! I proceed to the 
consideration of a property common to all bodies — 
that of gravity. We find that all bodies, solid and 
fluid, fall downward when they are not supported. 

* The wonders of tbe buman eye, eo well pointed ont by Euler, are atUl 
fleeter than he conoeired He was not acquainted with the (hct that 
the crjfgtttUine Una diminishes in density flrom the centre to the eireom- 
ftrence, that it is composed of successive eonoentric laminai, and that eaeli 
of those laminn consists of minute transparent fibres, Tarying In thick* 
neas, and arranged with the most heautifiil symmetry in relatton to tbe 
axis of vision. In some i>f tbe lower animals the structure of the erys- 
talline lens is more perfectly displayed than in man, and exhibits most 
airikinf iihenomena, both in reference to the variations in Its density and 
tbe distributUNi of its dbres. The-eoinplicsiion of its parts in some ani- 
mals, and tbe admirable skill with which they ore suited to the prions 
purposes of their existence, exceed all description, and confound all 
iHunan intelligence.— Ai. 

t The .subject of optics is resumed by our author in ths 9d vol. — Ed. 

It is not a difficult thing to siudy the structure of the eye, by taking 
«M lb« eye of an animal recently killed, e. g. a sheep or a bulloek, plac- 
ing II 041 a saucer, arid dissecting it carefblly with a sharp knifb. Tbe 
beautiAil Afure and perfect transparency of the crystalline lens (which 
may be salbly handled), the green lining of the choroid coat seen thmufb 
tM vitreous humour, the delicate expansion of tbe retina, the diA»io« 
and reivillcatiOH of the bjood-vessels, the ills, the pupil, the oomea, and 
posteriorly the optic nerve, which connects the operations of this won- 
derful piece of Divine mechanism with the brain or sensorium, all be- 
flome m^e impressive, and render the eye, as Dr. Paley obserres, suffi- 
cient of itself to confbond the skeptic. 

U is remarkable that a person may by a little management see the 
bload-vessels of his own eye finely displayed, as it were, on a acwaa 
before him. 

liOt a lamp or .candle be held In one band, and keeping tbe eye steadily 
diracted forward, move tbe light up and down, or.sidewsys, on one side 
of the line of vinion ; an image of the blood-vessels will in a short time 

5 resent itself, like the picture of a tree or shrub with its trunk and 
raachea, to the astonMKnent and adraiialloii of the tbatner.'^Jim. JM. 
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I hold a stone in my hand ; if I let it go, it fells to 
the ground, and would fall still farther were there 
an aperture in the earth. While I write, my paper 
would fall to the ground were it not supported by 
the table. The same law applies to every body 
with which we are acquainted. There is not one 
that would not fall to the ground if it were not sup- 
ported, or stopped by the way. 
• The cause of this phenomenon, or of this propen- 
sity of all bodies, is denominated gravity. When it 
is said that bodies are heavy, or possess gravity, we 
mean that they have a propensity to fall downward, 
and actually would fall if we remove what before 
sumwrted them. 

The ancients were httle acquainted with this prop- 
erty. They believed that there were bodies which 
had naturally a tendency to rise, such as smoke and 
vapours ; and such bodies they termed light, to dis- 
tinguish them from those which have a tendency to 
Ml. But it has been discovered by experiment that 
it is the air which raises these substances aloft ; for 
in a space void of air, it is well known, by means 
of the air-pump, that smoke and vapours descend as 
well as stone, and that these substances are^ of their 
own nature, heavy, like others. When, therefpre, 
they rise into the air, the same law acts upon them 
which acts upon a log of wood plunged into the 
water. Notwithstanding its gravity, it springs up 
as soon as you leave it to itself, and swims, because 
it is not so heavy as water; and in virtue of a gene- 
ral rule, all bodies rise in a fluid of more gravity 
than themselves. 

If you throw a piece of iron, of copper, of ^ver, 
and even of tead, into a vessel full of quicksilver^ they 
ewim on the surface ; and if you force them down, 
thev reascend when left to themselves. Gold alone 
sinks, because it is heavier than quicksilver.* And 
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riaoe tbere are bodies which rise in water and in 
other fluids, notwithstanding their mvity, for this 
reason merely, that they are not so heavy as water 
or those other fluids ; it is not at all surprising that 
certain bodies, less weighty than air, such as smoke 
and vapours, should rise in it. 

I have already remarked that air itself possesses 
gravity, and that by means of this gravity it sup- 
ports the mercury in the barometer. When, there- 
fore, it is affirmed that all bodies are heav:jr, it is to 
be understood that all bodies, without a single ex- 
ception, would fall downward in a vacuum. I might 
venture to add, that they would fall with an equal 
degree of rapidity; for a feather and a piece of 
gold descend with equal -velocity in an exhausted 
receiver. 

It might be objected to this general property of 
body, that a shell discharged from a mortar does 
not at once fall to the ground, like a stone which I 
let drop from my hand, but mounts into the air. It 
cannot, however, be inferred that the shell has no 
gravity ; for it is evident that the strength of the 
powder hurls the bomb aloft, and but for this, it 
would, without doubt, immediately fall to the ground. 
And we see, in fact, that it does not continue alwa3rs 
to ascend, but as soon as the force which carries it 
upward is exhausted, down it comes with a rapidity 
tnat crushes every thing it meets — a sufficient proof 
of its gravity. 

W|ien, therefore, it is aflirmed that all bodies are 
heavy, no oqe means to deny that they may be 
stopped; or that they may be tnrown aloft ; but this 
iB effected by an external power ; and it remains in- 
dubitably certain that all bodies whatever, as soon 
as left to themselves, at rest or without motion, win 
assuredly fall when no longer supported. There is 
a cellar under my apartment, but the floor supports 
me, and preserves me from faUing into it. were 
the floor Buddenly^ crumble away, and the arch of 
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^e cellar to tumble in at the same time, I must tn-^ 
fallibly be precipitated into it, bei^ause my body is 
heavy, like all other bodies with whi<^ we are ac-^ 
<uiainted. I say, with which we are acquainted^ for 
uiere may^ perhaps, be bodies destitute of weight : 
such as, possibly, light itself,* the elemientary f^re, 
the electric fluid, or that of the magnet : or such as 
the bodies of angels which have formerly appeared 
to men. A body like this would not fall down-^ 
ward, though the floor were suddenly to be removed 
from under it, but would move as flrmly through the 
air as on the earth. 

Except these bodies, the gravity of which is not 
yet confirmed by experiment, gravity may be con- 
sidered as a general property of all the bodies which 
we know, in virtue of which they all have a tend-^ 
ency to fall downward, and actually do so when 
nothing opposes their descent. 

^SdAugttst, 1760. 



LETTER XLVI. 

Continuation, Of Specific Gravity. 

You have just seen, that gravity is a general prop- 
erty of all the bodies with which we are acquamted, 
and that it consists in the effect of an invincible 
force, which presses them downward. 

Philosophers have wannly disputed, whether there 
actually exists a power which acts in an invisible 
manner upon bodies ; or whether it be an internal 
quality inherent in the very nature of the bodies, 
and, hke a natural instinct,' constraining them, to 
descend. The question amounts to this : ^f the cause 
of gravity is to be found in the very nature of every 

* Hie auCbor must here mean the etlier whose mofimsy on his ibeoqr, 
pMtece HgU.'^Am, Ed. 
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body, or if it exists without it, lo that "were this em» 
trinsio power to fall in its operft^pn, the body would 
eease to be heavy. Before we Sftttempt asokition of 
this, it will be necessary te examine more caraftdly 
all the circumstances connected with gn^avity. 

I remark, first, that when you support a body to 
prevent its falling, if it rests on a table, its pressure 
IS «;quat to the force with which it would tend to fall ; 
and if a thread is affixed to it, by which it may be 
suspended, the thread is stretched by that force ; in 
other words, by the gravity of that body ; so that, if 
the thread were not of a certain strength* it would 
break. We see, then, thj}! all bodies exercise a 
degree of force on the obstacles which support them) 
and prevent their falling ; and that this action is pre* 
oisely the same as that which would make the body 
descend if it were at liberty. When a stone is laid 
upon a table, the table is pressed by it. You have 
but to put your hand between the stone and the 
table to be sensible of this force, which may be in* 
creased to such a degree as even to crush the hand. 
This force is called the gravity of the body ; and it 
is clear, that the weight or the gravity of every 
body signifies the same thing, both denoting the 
force with which that body is pressed downward, 
whether this force exists in the body itself» or out 
of it. 

We have an idea too clear of the weight of bo^ReS, 
to make it necessary to dwell longer on the subject. 
I only remark, that when two bodies are joined to* 
gether, their weight too is added, so that the weight 
of the compound is equal to the sum of the weight 
of the parts. Prom this we see that the weight 
of bodies may be very different. We have also the 
certain means of exactly measuring and comparing 
them, by the help of a balance, which has the prop* 
ertjr of resting in equilibrium, when the bodies, put 
in Its two scales, are of equal gravity. In order to 
make this comparison, we agree on some iixed Biea? 

VoL.1.— P 
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surement, of a certain determinate weight, such «8 a 
pound, and, by means of a good balance, all bodies 
may he weighed, and their gravity ascertained, ac* 
cording to the number of pounds which they contain. 
A body too great to be put into the scale of a balance 
may be divided, and the parts being weighed sepa- 
rately, you have only to add the particulars* The 
weight of a whole house, however laige, may be 
thus ascertained. 

You must, no doubt, have frequently remarked, 
that a small piece of gold weighs as much as a piece 
of wood greatly superior in size — ^a proof that the 
gravity of bodies is not always regulated b^ their 
map^tude; a very small body may be of great 
weight, while a very large one may be light. Every 
body, then, is susceptible of two measurements, en- 
tirely different from each other. The one deter- 
mines its magnitude or extent, called likewise its 
size; this measurement belongs to the province 
of geometry, which teaches the method of measuring 
the magnitude or extent of bodies. The other mode 
of measurement, by which their weight is deter- 
mined, is totally different, and serves to distinguish 
the nature of the different substances of which bodies 
are formed. 

You can easily conceive several masses of diffe)-- 
ent substances, all of the same magnitude or extent ; 
each, for example, of a cubic figure, whose length, 
breadth and height shall be a foot. Such a mass, 
if it be of gold, would weigh 1330 pounds ; if of 
silver, 770 pounds ; if of iron, 600 pounds ; and if of 
water, only 70 pounds ; were it of air, it would weigh 
no more than the twelfth part of a pound. From 
this you see that the different substances of which 
bodies are composed vary considerably in respect 
of gravity. 

To express this difference, we employ certain 
terms, which might appear equivocal, if they were 
not nerfeetly imdentood. lima, when it is saidi 
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that ffold is heavier than silner, it is not to be under- 
stood that a pound of eold is heavier than a pomid 
of silver; for a pound of whatever substance is 
always a pound, and has alwavs precisely the same 
weight ; but the meaning is, that having two masses 
of the same size, the one gold and the other silvert 
the weight of the mass of gold will exceed that of 
the silver. And when it is said that gold is 19 
times heavier than water, we mean, that having two 
equal masses, the one of gold, the other of water, 
that which is of gold will have 19 times the weight 
of that which is of water. When we thus express 
ourselves, we say nothing of the absolute weight 
of bodies, we oiuy speak by way of comparison, 
and with a reference always to masses of an equal 
size. Neither is it of importance whether the size 
be great or small, provided they be equal. 
25thAugusty 1760. 

I 

LETTER XLVn. 

Terms relative to Gravity, and their true Import, 

Gravity, or weight, seems so essential to the 
nature of bodies, that it is almost impossible to form 
the idea of a body divested of this quality. And its 
influence is so universal in all our operations upon 
body, that we must in every instance pay attention 
to its gravity or weight. As to our own persons, 
whether we ^tand, sit, or lie, we continually feel 
the effect of the gravity of our own body : we could 
never fall if the body were not, as well as all its 
parts, endowed with this force. Language itself is 
regulated according to this propert^r of bodies. The 
place towards which a body tends in its descent we 
term law, and the opposite direction from tbe body 
we term high. 

It must be remarked, that when a body, in falling^ 
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is at perfect liberty, it always descends in a straight 
line, pursuing which, its direction is said to be down- 
wards. This line is likewise called vertical, by which 
term we always mean a straight line, drawn from 
high to low ; and if we conceive this line produced 
upward, till it reaches heaven, we. call that pointy in 
the heavens our zenith — an Arabian word, denoting 
that point in the heavens which is directly over our 
head. You comprehend, then, that a vertical line 
is that straight line in which a body falls, when no 
longer supported. When you affix a thread to any 
body, holding it fast at the other end, that thread 
will be stretched out into a straight line, and that 
line will be vertical. Masons employ a small cord, 
with a leaden ball at one end, which they call a 
fdunmiet, to direct the perpendicularity of the walls 
which they raise; for these, to be solid, must be 
vertical. 

All the floors of a house ought to be so level that 
the vertical line shall be perpendicular to them ; the 
floor, in that case, is said to be horizontal ; and you 
will please to remember, that a horizontal plane is 
always that to which the vertical line is perpendicu- 
lar. When you are in a perfect plane, bounded by 
BO mountain, its extremities are termed the horizon 
-*-a Greek word, which signifies the boundary of 
eight ; and this plane then represents a horizontal 
|dane, just as the surface of a lake. 

We make use of still another term to express what 
is horizontal. We say that such a surface or line is 
level. We likewise say, that two points are on the 
level, when a straight line passing through these 
two points is horizontal, so that the vertical, or 
plumb-line, shall be perpendicular to it. But- two 
points are not on the level when the straight lino 
drawn through these points is not horizontal ; for 
then one of them is more elevated than the other. 

This is the case with rivers ; their surface has a 
dedivity ; for were it horizontal, the river would be 
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«tagnant, and run down no longer, whereas all riTers 
are continually flowing towards places less elevated* 
Tliere are instruments by means of which we can 
ascertain whether two pomts are on the same letel, 
or which is the higher, and by how much. This 
instrument is called a level, and the application of it 
is called the art of levelling. 

Were you to draw a straight line from any point 
in your apartment at Berlin to a ^ven point in your 
apartment at Magdeburg, you might, by means of 
such an instrument, ascertain whether tms line were 
horizontal, or whether one of these points were more 
or less elevated than the other. I believe the point 
at Berlin would be more elevated than that at Mag- 
deburg : and I found this opinion on the course of 
the rivers. Spr6e, Havel, and Elbe. As the Spr^ 
runs into the Havel, it must of course be higner ; 
and, for the same reason, the Elbe must be lower 
than the Havel : Berlin therefore stands hip^her than 
Magdeburg, provided you compare two pomts at an 
equal degree of elevation from the ground; for, 
were a straight line to be drawn from the street 
pavement at Berlin to the pinnacle over the dome 
at Magdeburg, that line would perhaps be hori* 
zontal. 

Hence you see how useful the art of taking levels 
is, when the conducting of water is concenuS. For 
as water can run only from a more to a less elevated 
situation, before digging a canal you must be weH 
assured that one of the extremities is more elevated 
than the other, and this is discovered by taking the 
level. 

In building a city, the streets should be so dia* 
posed, as that, by means of a declivity on one side, 
the water may run off. It is otherwise in the con<- 
struction of houses, the floors of which should be 
perfectly horizontal, and without the smallest decliv- 
1^, because there is no water to be discharged, ex- 
cept in the floors of stables, vhich aie coniCrocted 
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with a gentle declivity. Astronomers take great 
pains to hav« the floors of their observatories per- 
fectly level, to correspond with the real horizon in 
the heavens. The vertical line, produced upward, 
marks the zenith. 
21th August, 1760. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

tieply to certain Objections to the Earth's Spherical 
Figure, derived from Gravity, 

You know well» that the figure of the earth is 
nearly that of a globe. It has, indeed, been demon- 
strated, that its form is not perfectly spherical, but 
somewhat flattened towards the poles. The differ- 
ence, however, is so trifling, that it does not at all 
affect the object I have in view. Neither does the 
difference of mountain and valley excite any solid 
objection to its globular figure; for its diameter 
being 7912 English miles, the highest mo^untains 
bein^ about five English miles in height, sink into 
nothmg, compared to this prodigious mass. 

The ancients had a very imperfect notion of the 
real figure of the earth. It was in general consid- 
ered as a huge massy substance, jpi^ ^^ 
A B C D, Fig. 28, flattened above ■» • ' 
as A B, and covered partly with 
earth, partly with water. Ac- 
cording to their idea, the surface 
A B alone was habitable ; amd it was impossible to 
go beyond the points A and B, which they consid- 
ered as the extremities of the world. When, in the 
progress of discovery, it was found that the eart& 
was nearly spherical, and universally habitable, so 
that there were upon the globe spots diametrically 
i^pposite to us, the inhabitants of which are there* 
fore <mlM our ^asiUpodeSf because Iheir Xeet lore 
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turned direetly towards ours — ^this opinion met with 
such violent contradiction, that certain fathers of 
the church represented it as a dreadful heresy, and 
thundered out anathemas against all who believed ia 
the existence of the antipodes. A man, however* 
would now pass for an idiot who would call it in 
Question ; especially since the opinion has been con- 
nrmed by the experience of navigators, who havo 
frequently sailed round the globe. But another dif- 
ficulty here presents itself, the solution of which 
must assist us in discovering the real direction of 
gravity. 

If the circle A B, jF^. 99, say they, j^^ ^ 
represent the earth, and we are at A, ^^ 
our antipodes will be diametrically op- 
posite at B. As we, then, have the head 
upward and the feet downward, our an- 
tipodes must have the feet upward and 
the head downward, supposinj^ these 
^ords to indicate the same direction 
as when we pronounce the same 
words at the place where we are, 
For navigators who have made the 
circuit of the globe, observe, that their head and 
feet had throughout maintained the same position 
relatively to the surface of the terrestrial globe. 

Some persons, whom this phenomenon ewJtmf' 
rassed, formerly thought of explaining it, by the com- 
parison of a globe, over the surface of which you 
see flies and other insects crawl on the under as 
well as the upper part. But they did not consider 
that the insects on the dependent surface adhere to 
it by their clavira, and without this assistance would 
presently faU off. The antipode; then, must have 
JOB shoes furnished with hooks to hold him fast to the 
surface of the earth ; but though he has none, he 
does not fall, anymore than we do. Besides, as w^ iio- 
agine ourselves to %e on the uppermost 9uti^ iiifl;^ 
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earth, the antipode has the same idea of his sitna-* 
tion, and considers us as undermost. 

But the whole phenomena are easily accomited 
for on the hypothesis which experience has demon- 
strated, that the direction of gravity is sensibly per- 
pendicular to the surface of the earth, at every point 
of that surface ; that it varies at these different 
points ; and that at those which are antipodes to 
each other it must be exacthr opposite. The terms 
vpward and downward^ therefore, do not express an 
invariable direction, but the direction of gravity, 
wherever it is. Our antipodes have their heads 
doumward only with relation to us, but not with rela- 
tion to themselves ; they, as well as we, are in the 
position which the power of gravity constrains them 
to preserve ; and that position is similar, relatively 
^ the surface of the earth. You had, undoubtedly, 
no need of this explanation; but there was a time, 
and it is not long elapsed, when it would have been 
necessary even to persons who were then honoured 
with the appellation of the learned. 

2Bth August, 1760. 



LETTER XLIX. 

True Direction and Action of Gravity relatively to the 

Earth. 

Though the surface of the earth is unequal, be- 
cause of the mountains and valleys which overspread 
it, it is, however, perfectly level wherever there is 
sea ; the surface of water being always horizontad, 
-and the vertical line, in the direction of which bodies 
fall, being perpendicular to it. If, then, the ti^hole 
globe were covered with water, at whatever spot 
of the surface a person was, the vertical line would 
bt peipendicular to the surface of the water. ^ 
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Thus, the figure ABCDEFGHI, Fig.S^rep' 

iresenting the earth, its Bta- f^ ^ 

face being everjrwhere hori- 
zontal; at A the line a A 
will be vertical; at B the 
line ( B ; at C the line c C ; 
at D the line <; D ; at F the 
line / F ; and so of the rest. 
Now, at every place the ver- 
tical line determines what 
is to be denominated upward 
or downward; to persons at 
A , then, the point A is down- 
ward, and the point a up- 
ward ; and to persons at F, the point F will be down- 
ward, and the point/ upward, and so for every othar 
spot on the surface of the earth. All these vertical 
lines a A, 5 B, c C, ^ D, &c. are likewise named the 
directions of gravity, or weight, because bodies uni- 
versally descend in the direction of these lines ; thus, 
a body left to itself at g would fall in the direction 
of the line g G. Hence it is evident, that bodies 
univers^y must faU towards the earth, and that per* 
pendicularly to the surface of the earth, or rather of 
the water, if it were water. 

At whatever place of the earth, therefore, you 
may hs4)pen to be, as bodies fall there towards its 
surface, we call downward that which is directed to- 
wards the earth, or is nearest to it; and rtpward what 
is placed in the opposite direction, or is farthest 
from the earth : and, universally, o^n having their 
leet pressed to the earth, their feet will be down- 
ward and their heads upward. If the earth were a 
perfect globe, all the vertical lines « A, & B, c C, 
being produced inwardly, would meet at the centre 
of the globe, which is likewise that of the earth ; and 
for this reason we say that bodies umversaUy tend 
towards the centre of the earth. Thus, wherever 
you are fdaced, when ari^ed, what is downwaidl 
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Fig.Zl. 



the ansif»iBr must be, what approaches nearest to the 
centre of the earth. In fact, were you to dig a 
hole in the earth, at whatever place, and to continue 
your labour incessantly, digging always downward 
and downward perpendicularly, you would at length 
reach the centre of the earth. You will remember 
how Voltaire used to laugh at the idea of a hole 
reaching tq the centre of the earth, mentioned by 
Maupertuis. It is true, such a project could never 
be executed, as it would be necessary to dig to the 
depth of 3956 English miles ; but there is no harm 
in supposing it, in order to discover what would be 
the result. 

Let us suppose, then, such a 
hole. Fig. 31, to be dug at A, 
and continued beyond the cen- 
tre of the earth O, the whole 
length of the diameter, as far as 
to our antipodes B, and that we 
were to descend along this aper- 
ture. Before arriving at the 
centre O, and havinic reached, 
for example, the point E, the 
centre of the earth O will there 
appear downward, and the point 
A upward ; and, unless something supported us, we 
should fall towards 0. But having pasbod beyond 
the centre, to F, for example, our gravity would then 
have a tendency towards ; tliis point, and much 
more the point A, would appear downward, and the 
point B upward. Thus the terms upward and down- 
ward would suddenly change their signification, 
though we should have pass^ from A to B, in the 
direction of a straight line. 

As long as we are on the passage from A to.O, we 
are descending ; but in going from to B, we are 
actually rising, for we are removing from the centre 
of the earth-— our own gravity being always directed 
towards that point ; so that, if we were to fall* who- 
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ther ftom E or from F, we should alway*- fall to- 
wards the centre of the earth. Our antipode at B, 
if he wanted to pass from B to A, would be in pro- 
cisely the same situation. From B to the centre O 
he woidd have to descend ; but from O to A it would 
be all an ascent. These considerations leiUl ns thus 
to define sn^avity or weight : It is a power by which 
all bodies are forced towards the centre of the earth. 
The same body which, beixig at A, is forced in the 
direction A O, if transported to B, will be forced, by 
the power of ^avity, in the direction B 0, which is 
directly opposite to the other. By the direction of 
gravity, then, we everywhere regulate the significa- 
tion of the terms upward and downward, rise and de^ 
scend, as gravity or weight has a very essential in- 
fluence on all our operations and enterprises, and a» 
even our own bodies are animated by it to such a 
degree as universally to feel its efiects. 
99th August, 1760. 



LETTER L. 

Different Action of Gravity with respect to certain 
Countries and Distances from the Centre of the Earth, 

You are now sensible that all bodies are forced 
directly towards the centre of the earth, and per- 
pendicularly to its surface, by their gravity: the 
perpendicular lines at the surface of our globe are 
accordingly considered as the directions of the power 
of gravity. 

With strict propriety is tlie term power aiK)lied to 
gravity, as every thing capable of putting a body in 
motion is expressed by that name. Thus we ascribe 
power tG| horses, because they are able to draw 
along a chariot ; or to the current of a river, or to 
Uie wind, because by their means imlls may be put 
in n^otion. There can be no doubi^ therefore, tnal 
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gttvity 18 a power, as it forces bodies dowmraid : 
and we are abundantly sensible of the effect of this 
powef, by the pressure which we feel when we catry 

a load. 

Now, in every power two things are to be con- 
iridered : first, the direction in which it acts or forces 
along bodies ; and secondly, its quantity, which is 
estimated by the effect it produces. As to the direc- 
tion of gravity, it is sufficiently known ; for we are 
sure that it forces all bodies towards the centre of 
tile earth, or, which amounts to the same thing, that 
it acts perpendicularly to th^ surface of our globe. 

It remains, therefore, that we examine its quan- 
tity. This power is always determined by the weight 
of every body ; and as bodies differ greatly with re- 
lict to weight, those which are heaviest are like- 
Wise forced down with the greatest violence. It 
has been asked, Whether the same body, transported 
to a different place of the dobe, preserves always 
the same weight? I speaS: of bodies which lose 
nothing b}' evaporation. It has been demonstrated 
by undoubted experiments that the same body weighs 
somewhat less towards the equator than towtods 
tte poles of the earth. 

It will readily occur to you that it is impossible to 
ascertain this difference by the exactest balance, be- 
cause the standard weights empy>yed for determin- 
ing the weight of matter in bodies iL^dergo the same 
Tviation. Thus, a mass which with us might weigh. 
100 pounds, being transported to the equator, woiud 
still nomini^y be 100 pounds weight, but the effort 
will be somewhat less than here. This variation 
has been discovered by the effect itself of the 
power of gravity, which is the velocity of the ds- 
seent ; for it is K)und that the same body under the 
equator does not descend with so great velocity as 
in high latitudes. It is certain, therefore, that the 
sanlo body, being transported to different places of 
tlMterth, wideri^es a little change as to weight. 
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Let U8 now return to the apertnre made in the 
earth through its centre ; it is clear that a body at 
the very centre must entirely lose its gravity, as it 
could no longer move in any direction whatever, all 
those of gravity tending continually towards the 
centre of the earth. Since, then, a. body has no 
longer gravit]^ at 'the centre of the earth, itwiB fol- 
low, that in descending to this centre its eravity will 
be gradually diminished ; and we accordingly con- 
clude that a body penetrating into the bowels of the 
earth loses its gravity, in proportion as it approaches 
the centre. You must be sensible, then, that neither 
the intensity nor the direction of gravity is a con- 
sequence from the nature of every iKMiy, as not only 
ita intensity is variable, but likewise its direction, 
which, on passing to the antipodes^ becomes quite 
contrauy* 

Having travelled in idea to the cenh-e of the earth, 
let us ifeturn to its surface, and ascend to the sum- 
mit of the loftiest mountains. We shall observe 
there no sensible change in the gtavity of bodies, 
though there is very go^ reason to believe that the 
weight of a body diminishes in proportion as it re- 
moves from the earth. Yon have but to imagine a 
hody gradually removing from our globe, till it 
reached the sun, or one of the fixed stars, — ^it would 
be Yi<Mculoas to think that such a body must foil 
back to the earth, as; it is almost a notlung compared 
to these stars. Hence, then, it may be concluded 
that a body in removing from the earth must tm- 
dergo a diminution of gravity, which will become 
smaUer and smaller, till at last it wholly disappear. 

There are reasons, however, which demonstrate 
that a body removed to the distance of the moon 
wlB still have some weight, though 3600 times less 
than it had on the earth. Let ui conceive such a 
boity to weigh 3600 pounds on the earth, no one, 
surely, is capable of supporting it here; but convey 
it to the distance of the moon, and I shall engage to 

Vol. L— Q 
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support it with one of my fingers, for then it wfll 
weigh only one pound; and if farther removed 
it would weig^ still less, .We are certain, there- 
fore, that gravity is a powjsr which forces all bodies 
towards the centre of the earth, that this power acts 
with the greatest force at the surface of the earth, 
and is diminished in proportion as it removes from 
thence, whether by penetrating toward the centre 
or rising above, the surface of the globe* I havo 
still much to say on this subject. 
^th August, 1760. 



LETTER LL 

Gravity of the Moon. 

I HAVE said that a terrestrial body placed at the 
distance of the moon would be reduced to the 3600tb 
part of its weight, or, in otherwords, would be forced 
towards the centre ^f the earth with a power 3600 
times less than it has at the surface of the globe. 
This power, however, would be sufficient to nrake it 
descend to the earth, if it were no longer supported* 
It is true we are incapable of proving this by any ex- 
periment, as no means exist of raising ourselves tm 
such a height There is, however, a body at thai 
height — the moon : she must therefore be subject 
to this effect of gravity, and yet we see she does not 
fall to the earth. 

To this I answer, that if the moon Were at rest, 
she would certainly fall ; but the rapid motion wluch 
carries her along prevents her from falling. There 
are experiments which prove the solidity of this anr 
swer. A stone dropped from the hand, without hav- 
ing any motion impressed upon it, falls immediately 
in the direction of a straight vertical line ; but if you 
throw this stone, impressing on it a motion which 
forces it out of that direction} it does not fall imme- 
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4fitfe]y downward, but moves in a cunre line before 
it reaches the earth;* and this will appear more 
sensibly in proportion to the velocity impressed 
upon it. 

A cannon-ball discharged in a horizontal direction 
does not come to the earth till it has ffot to a con- 
siderable distance ; and were it fired Irom the top 
of a high mountain, it might perhaps fly sevend 
mfles before it reached the grc ... .d. If the direction 
of the cannon is farther elevated, and the quantity 
and strength of the powder increased, the ball will 
be carried much farther. This might be carried so 
far that the ball should not light till it had reached 
the antipodes: nay, farther still, till it should not 
fall at all, but return to the place where it was shot 
off; aoid thus perform a new tour round the globe. 
It would thus be a little moon, making its revolu- 
tions round the earth, like the real moon. 

' You wiU now please to reflect on' the height of 
the moon, and the prodigious velocity with which 
she moves, and you will no loneer be surpnsed that 
she should not tall to the earth, though forced by 
gravity towards its centre. There is another re- 
flection which will place this in a clearer Ught. We 
have only to consider the path described by a stone 
thrown, or a canno^-baU shot off, in an oblique di- 
rection. It is always a curve, such as represented 
In the annexed figure. 

Tig. 32. 
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Let A be the summit of a mountain from which 
the cami(m-baU is fired off, v/iach, after having moved 
in the direction A E F JB, falls to the ground at B; 
and the path which it describes is a curve line. I 
remark, &en, that if the ball were not heavy, that 
is, tf it were not forced towards the earth by the 
power of gravity, it would not fall, though left to 
itself, as gravity is the only cause of ite descent ; 
much less, being fired off at A, as represented in the 
figure, would it ever fan to the ground. Hence we 
eee it is gravity that brings it down to the ground, 
after having described the curve A E F B ; gravity, 
therefore, directs its path in the curve A E F B ; and 
Sf it were destitute of gravity, the ball would not 
describe a curve, but proceed forward in the direc- 
tion of the straight line A C, the direction in'which 
it wae fired off. 

This being laid down, let us attend to the moon, 
which assui^dly does not move in a straight line ; 
her path must of necessity be a curve, as she always 
preserves nearly the same distance from us, and that 
curve almost a circle, such as you would describe 
round the earth, with a radius equal to the moon*B 
distance. 

It is very reasonable to demand, why the moon 
does npt move in a straight line. But the answer 
is obvious ; for as gravity occasions the curved direc- 
tion of the path pursued by a stone thrown, or a 
cannon-ball fired off, there is good ground for main- 
taining, that gravity acts likewise upon the mooit, 
forcing her towards the earth ; and that this gravity 
occasions also the curved direction of her orbit. 
The moon, then, has a certain weight — she is« of 
consequence, forced towards the earth; but this 
weight is 3600 times less than it would be at the 
surface of the earth. This is not merely a probable 
conjecture, but a truth demonstrated. For this 
gravity being supposed, we are enabled to determine, 
ou the most establiyshed mathematical principles, the 
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path wbich the moon must pursue ; and this is found 
perfectty to agree with that in which she actually 
ioes iQoye; and this is a complete demonstration of 
the truth of the assertion. 
Ut September, 1760. 



LETTER Lll. 
Discovery of Universal Gravitation by Newton, 

Gratitt, then, or weight, is a property of all ter- 
restrial bodies, and it extends likewise to the moon. 
it is in virtue of gravity that the moon presses to- 
wards the earth ; and gravity regulates her motion 
just as it directs that of a stone thrown, or of a can- 
non-ball fired off. 

To Newton we are indebted for this important dis- 
covery. This great EngJish philosopher and geome- 
trician happening one day to be lying under an 
apple-tree, an apple fell upon his he^, and suggested 
to him a midtitude of reflections. He readUy con- 
ceived that gravity was the cause of the apple's 
falling, by overcoming the force which attached it 
io the branch. Any person whatever might have 
made the same reflection ;^ but the English philoso- 
pher pursued it much further. Would this force 
nave always acted upon the apple, had the tree been a 
great deal higher 1 He could entertain no doubt of it 

But had the height been equal to that of the 
«ioon ? Here he found himself at a loss to doter- 
mine whether the apple would fall or not. Inoase it 
should fall, which appeared to him, however, highly 
probable, since it is impossible to conceive a bound 
to the height of the tree at which it would cease to 
fall, it must still have a certain degree ^of gtavity 
forbing it towards the earth ; therefore, if the moon 
were at the same place, she must be pressed towards 
the earth by a power similar to th^t wlmHk would 
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act upon the apple. Nevertheless, as the mo<m did 
not fall on his head, he conjectured that motion might 
be the cause of this, just as a bomb firequmitly fies 
over us without falling vertically. 

This comparison of the motion of the »raoon to 
that of a bomb, determined him tittentively to ex- 
amine this question ; and, aided by the most sublime 
geometry, he discovered that the moon in her mo- 
tion was subject to the same laws which regulate 
that of a bomb, and that if it were possible to hurl 
a bomb to the height of the moon, and with the same 
velocity, the bomb would have the same motion as 
the moon, with this difference only, that the gravity 
of the bomb at such a distance from the earth would 
be much less than at its surface. 

You will see, from this detail, that the first reason- 
ings of the philosopher on 4his subject were very 
simple, and scarcely differed from those of the clown ; 
but he soon pushed them far beyond the level of the 
clown. It is, then, a very remarkable property of 
the earth, that not only all bodies near it, but those 
flJso which are remote, even as far as to the distance 
of the moon, have a tendency towards the centre of 
the earth, in virtue of a power which is C9lled grav- 
ity, and which diminishes in proportion as bodies 
remove from the earth. 

The English philosopher did not stop here. As 
he knew that the other planets are perfectly similar 
to the earth, he concluded, that bodies adjacent to 
each planet possess gravity, and that the direction 
of 4;h]is gravity is towards the centre of the planet 
This gravity might be greater or less there than on 
the earth; m other words, that a body of a certain 
weight with us, transported to the surface of any 
planet, might there weigh more or less. 

Finally; this power of gravity of each planet ex- 
tends likewise to ^eat distances around them ; and 
as we see that Jupiter has four satelhtes, and Saturn 
fivej which move round ^em just as the moon does 
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fcmd the. earth, it could not be doubted that the 
motion of the satellites of Jupiter was regulated by 
their ^vity towards the centre of that planet, and 
that of^the satellites of Saturn by their gravitation 
towards the centre of Saturn. Thus, in the same 
maimer as the moon moves rqund the earth, and 
their respective satellites move round Jupiter and 
Saturn, all the planets themselves move round the 
sun. .Hence Newton drew this illustrious and im- 
portant conclusion : That the sun is endowed with a 
similar property of attracting all bodies towards its 
centre, by a power which may be called solar grqoity. 

This power extends to a prodigious ustance 
around him, ajid far bejrond all«the planets : for it 
is this power which modifies all their motions. The 
same great philosopher discovered the means of de- 
termining the motion of bodies from the knowledge 
of the power by which they are attracted to a cen- 
tre; and as he had discovered the powers which act 
upon the planets, he was enabled to give an accurate 
description of their motion. In truth, before he 
arose the world was in a state of profound ignorance 
respecting the motion of the heavenly bodies ; and 
to him alone we are indebted for all the light which 
we now enjoy in the science of astronomy. 

It is astomshing to think how much of their pro* 
gress all the sciences owe to an original idea so very 
simple. Had not Newton accidentsfiy been lying in* 
an orchard, and had not that apple by chance fallen 
on his head, we might perhaps stHl have been in the 
same state of ignorance respecting the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and a multitude of other phe- 
nomena depending upon them. This subject un- 
doubtedly is altogether worthy of your attention, 
and shall therefore be resumed in a future Letter.* 

$d September, 1760. 

« * Too much » doubtlew ascribed bme to tba fhUing of the a^e. 
To a rtind like Newton's, the laws of graTltation would laave beea 
dedaced firom consideratloiw enggosted by Che gesenl pbenomeiia of 
flUUng bodies.— ^m. Ed. 
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LETTER LIII. 

ConHnuation. Of the Mutual Attraction of thp 

Hea^erdy Bodies, 

The Newtonian System, you will easily believe, 
made at first a great noise, and with good reason, as 
no one had hitherto hit upon a discovery so very 
fortupate, and which diffused at once such dearhght 
over every branch of science. It has been ex- 
pressed by several names, of which it. is proper you 
should be informed, because it is frequently the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

It has been denominated the system of universal 
gravitation; for Newton maintained,. that not only 
the earth, but all the heavenly bodies in general, ^rc 
endowed with this property — of attracting those 
which surround them with a power similar to that 
of weight or gravity ; hence is derived the term 
gravitation. This power -is, however, totally in- 
visible ; for we see nothing acting upon bodies, and 
pressing them towards the earth, and still less to- 
wards the heavenly bodies. 

The loadstone, by which iron and steel are at- 
tracted without our being able to discern the cause, 
presents a phenomenon somewhat similar. Though 
It be now certain that this is produced by a substance 
extremely subtile, which penetrates tl^roogh the 
pores of the loadstone and of the iron, it may, how- 
ever, be afiirmed, that the loadstone attracts iron, 
and that iron is attracted by it, provided this manner 
of speaking does not exclude the true cause. It 
may likewise be afiSrmed, then, that the earth at- 
tracts all bodies that are near it ; nay, those which 
are at very great distances : and we may consider 
the areight or grayjty oi bodies as the jBfiect of the 
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attraction of the earth, which acts even upon the 
inoon« 

Again, the sun and all the planets are endowed 
with a similar power of attraction, which extends to 
all bodies. In conformity to this manner of speak- 
ing, we say that the son attracts the planets, and 
that Jupiter and Saturn attract their respective satel- 
lites ; hence Newton's system has likewise been de- 
nominated the system of attraction. As there can 
be no doubt that bodies very near the moon must 
likewise be pressed to it by a power similar to grav- 
ity, it may likewise be affirmed, that the moon too 
attracts adjoining bodies. 

It was natural to suppose, that this attraction of 
tiie moon should extend as for as the earth, .though 
it must be undoubtedly very feeble, as we hare seen 
that of the esurth upon the moon to be ; now the 
same philosopher has placed this also beyond tha 
reach of doubt, by demcmsttating, that the flux and 
reflux of the waters of the sea, of which I shall 
take occasion to speak alterward, are caused by the 
attraction of the moon. It can no longer be doubted, 
tiberefore, that Ju^nter and Saturn are reciprocally 
attracted by their respedtive sateltites; and that 
the sun itself is subject to the attraction of the 
planets, though this attractive power be exceedingly 
small. 

This is the origin of the system of universal at- 
traction, in which it is maintained, and with good 
reason, that not only does the,sun attracf the planets, 
but is reciprocally attracted by each of them ; nay, 
that all the planets' exert their attractive power upon 
each other. The earth, then, is attracted, not only 
by the sun,^but also by all the other planets, though 
their power be almost imperceptible compared to 
that of the sun. 

You will easily comprehend, that the motion of a 
planet, which is attracted, not only by the sun, but 
1^ the other planets, in however small a degree, 
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must be somewhat different from what it would hare 
been were it attracted by the sun only; and that 
consequently the attractions of the other planets 
must cause some small derangement of that motion. 
Now these derangements are likewise confirmed b^ 
experience ; and this has carried the system of um- 
yerssQ attraction to the. highest possible degree of 
certainty, so tiiat no one now presumes to dispute 
its truth. 

I -must likewise remark, that comets loo are sub- 
ject to this law ; that they are principally attracted 
' by the sun, whose action regulates their motion ; but 
that they likewise fe^l the attractive power of all 
the planets, especially when they are not very dis- 
tant from them. It is a general rule^as we shall see 
afterward, that the attraction of all the heavenly 
bodies diminishes in proportion to the distance, 
and increases in proportion to the nearness. Now 
comets likewise are endowed with a power by which 
other bodies , are attracted towards them, and so 
much the more sensibly as they approach nearer. 
When, therefore, a comet passes somewhat more 
closely to a planet, it may derange the motion of 
that planet by its attractive power ; and its own wiM 
likewise be disturbed by that of the planet ' These 
consequences are verified by real observation: 

Examples might be adduced to prove that the 
motion of a comet has been deranged by the attrac- 
tion of the planets near which it happened to pass ; 
and that the motion of. the earth, and of the other 
planets, has already undergone some derangement 
from the attraction of comets. 

The fixed stars, being bodies similar to the sim^ 
are likewise endowed, no doubt» with an attractive 
power; but their enormous distance prevents our 
feeling any sensible effect from it. 

6th Septemberj 1760. 
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LETTER LIV. 

Different Sentiments of Philosophers respecting Uw- 
versai Gravitation. The Attractionists. 

It is established, then, by reasons which ^cannot 
be controyerted, that a universal gravitation per- 
vades all the heavenly bodies, by ^Y^ich they are 
attracted towards each other ; and that this power is 
greater in proportion to fheir proximity. 

This fact is incontestable ; but it has been made a 
question, whether we ought to give it the name of 
impt^sion or attraction. The name undoubtedly is a 
matter of indifference, as the effect is the same. 
The astronomer, accordingly, attentive only to the 
effect of this power, gives himself little trouble to 
determine whether the heavenly bodies are impelled 
towards each other, or whether they mutuaUy at- 
tract one another; and the person who examines 
tke phenomena only is unconcerned whether the 
earth attracts bodies, or whether they are Impelled 
towards it by some invisible cause. . 

But in attempting to dive into the mysteries of 
nature, it is of importance to know if the heavenly 
bo<Mes act upon each other by impulsion, or by 
attraction; if a certain subtile invisible matter impe/s 
them towards each other ; or if they are ' endowed 
with a secret or occult quality, by which they are 
mutually attracted. On this question philosophers 
ar€^ divided. Some are of opinion,* that this phe- 
Opmenon is analogous to, an impulsion ; others main- 
tain, with Newton, and the English in general, that 
it consists in attraction. 

It must be observed, that the terms attract and 
draw are not perfectly synonymous ; that accord- 
ingly it is not to be supposed there is an intermedi- 
ate body between the sun and the earth. 
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The English, and those who have adopted the same 
opinion, explain it in this manner : Tney maintain, 
that the quality of mutual attraction is proper to all 
bodies ; that it is as natural to*them as magnitude ; 
and that i^ is a satisfying solution of the question* 
that the Creator wiUed this mutual attraction of 
bodies. Had there been but two bodies in the uni- 
verse^however remote from each other, they would 
have had from . the first a tendency towards each 
other, by means of which they would have in time .' 
approached a|id united. Henci) it follows, that the 
greater a body is, the more considerable is the at- 
traction which it exerts upon others; for as this 
quality is essential to matter, the more of it any 
body contains, the greater is its attractive force. 

As the sun, therefore, considerably surpasses all 
the planets in magnitude, its attractive force must 
be much greater than theirs. They likewise remark, 
that the mass of Jupiter being much greater than 
that of the earth, the attractive force which he ex- 
ercises over his satellites is much more powerful 
than that with which the earth acts upon the moon. 

According to this system, the gravity of bodies on 
the earth is the result of all the attractions exercised 
upon them by the particles of our globe ; and if it 
contained more matter than it actually does, its 
attraction would become more powerful, and the 
gravity of bodies would be mcreased. But if, on the 
contrary,' the mass of the earth should happen by 
some accident to be diminished^ its attractive force 
too would be diminished, as well as the gravity of 
bodies at its surface. 

. It has been objected to these philosophers, that» 
on their hypothesis, any two bodies whatever at rest, 
for instance, on a table, must attract eaoh other, and 
consequently approach. They admit the conse- 
quence ; but they insist, that in this case the attrac- 
tion Would be too small to produce any sensible 
effect; for if the whole mass of the earth,- by it» 
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attractive force, produces in ever^ body only that 
effect which we perceive in the weight of a body, a 
mass many millions of times smaller than the earth 
will produce an effect as many times smaller. 

It must readily be admitted, that if the weight of a 
body became many millions of times less, the effect 
of gravity upon it must be reduced to almost nothing : 
attraction, therefore, cannot be perceptible, except 
in bodies of veiy great n^agnituae. The partisans 
of the system of gravitation, therefore, are not vul- 
nerable on this side ; and they produce in support of 
their opinion an experin\ent made in Peru by the 
French academicians,* in which they perceived the 
effect of a slight attraction of a prodigious mountain 
on adjacent IxKlies. In adopting, therefore, the sys- 
tem of attraction, we need be under no apprehensu)n 
of its leading us to false consequences ; and it has 
hitherto been always confirmed by the new facts 
which have been discovered. 

7th September, 1760. 



LETTER LV. 

. Power by which the Heavenly Bodies are mutually 

attracted, 

YoiJ are well acquainted with the property of the 
loadstone, that of attracting iron. You have seen 
small bits of iron and steel, such as needles, -when 
placed near the loadstone, move to it with a force 
proportioned to their proximity. As you see no- 
thing that impels them towards the loadstone, we 

• 

* Dr. Haskelyne \Mt more recently found, tliat a deviation or5".8 was 

J»fodiioed by the attraction oftlie mountain called SchehameHy in Scotland, 
be doable efibot being aboat iV'A, Bfr. Cay«ndi«h also ancceeded ia 
measnring tlie mutoal attraction of balls of lead, by means of an appa- 
ratus finr that purpose. Hence it was fbnnd that the mean density of th* 
stirtli was about iv« times tbat of wttUr.-' Ed. ' 

Vol. I.— R 
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say that the loadstone attracts them, and this phe- 
nomenon we call attraction. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that there is a very subtile, though invisi- 
ble matter, which produces this effect by actually 
impeUing the iron towards the loadstone; but as 
modes of expression are regulated by appearances, 
it has become customary to say that the loadstone 
attracts iron. 

Though this phenomen9n be peculiar to the load- 
stone and iron, it is perfectly adapted to convey an 
idea of the signification of the word attraction, which 
philosophers so frequently employ. They allege, 
then, that all bodies, in general, are endowed with a 
property similar to that of the loadstone, and that 
they all mutually attract ; but that this effect does 
not become perceptible unless they are very great; 
and cannot be perceived when they are small. 

However great; for example, a 'stone may be, it 
exercises no sensible attraction on other bodies ad- 
jacent to it, because its power is too small. Bat if 
its mass were to increase, and 4o become many 
thousands of times greater, its effect would at length 
become perceptible. It has already been remarked, 
that, from actual observation, it was found that a 
lofty mountain in Peru had produced attraction, 
though indeed in a very small degree. A mountain 
still greater would produce, therefore, a more sensi- 
ble attraction ; and a body miich greater, such as the 
whole globe, would attract others with a force pro- 
portionably greater ; and this force would be pre- 
cisely the gravity with which we see that they are 
actually impelled towards the earth. 

According to this system, then, the gravity which 
obliges all bodies to descend is nothing else but the 
result of the attraction of the whole mass of the 
earth. If this mass were greater or less, the gravity 
or weight of bodies would be proportionablv greater 
or less. Hence it follows, that all the other great 
bodies in the universe, as the sun, the planets, and 
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the moon, are endowed with a similar attractive 
power ; but greater or less in proportion as they 
themselves are so. 

As the sun is many thousands of times greater than 
the earth, his attractive power exceeds that of the 
earth so. many thousand times. The mass of the 
moon is calcidated to be forty times less than that 
of the earth ; it will follow, that her attractive force 
is so many times less : and the same rule applies to 
aU the heavenly bodies. 

9M September^ 1760. 



LETTER LVI. 

The same Svf)ject continued. 

In virtue of the system of attraction, or universal 
gravitation, each of the heavenly bodies attracts all 
tiie rest, and is reciprocally attracted by them. 

In order to form a judgment of the force with 
which these bodies attract the others, we have only 
to consider two bodies whose attraction is mutual. 
And here we must attend to three things ; first, to 
the body attracting ; secondly, to the body attracted ; 
and, finally, to their distance : for on these three 
circumstances the attractive power depends. 

Fig. 33. 




e 



Let A, Fig. 33, be the attracting body, and B the 
body attracl^d ; both of them spherical, the heavenly 
bodies being nearly of this figure. Take for their dis- 
tance that of their centres A and B, that is, the straight 
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line ▲ B. Now, with respect to the mass of the 
altracting body A, it must be remarked, that the 
greater it is, the greater also will be its power ta 
attract the body B. Consequently, if A were twice 
as great as B, this last would feel an attraction twice 
as powerful exercised over it by the other; if it 
were three times as great the effect would be triple, 
and so on — always supposing the distance of their 
centres to be the same. 

If, then, the earth contained more or less matter 
than it actually does, it would attract all adjacent 
bodies with greater or less force, qr their weight 
would be increased or diminished. And as the earth 
itself is attracted by the sun,' the same thing Height 
be affirmed as to it, should the mas9 of that lumi- 
nary happen to change. As to the attracted body 
B, supposing the attracting body A and the dis- 
tance A B to continue the same, it is to be re- 
marked, that the greater or smaller its mass is, the 
greater or less, also, is the power with which it is 
attracted towards A. Thus, if the body B were twice 
as great, it would be attracted towards A with double 
the Ibrce ; if three times greater, with trijde the 
force, and so on. 

In order more clearly to elucidate this remark, we 
have only to substitute the earth in the place of the 
aUracting body A ; *then the force with which the 
body B is attracted is nothing else but the weight 
of that body. Now, it is demonstrated that the 
greater or smaller the body A is, the greater or less 
also is its gravity ; hence it follows, that while the 
attracting body A and the distance A B continue 
the same, the attraction which B feels precisely fol- 
lows the magnitude of that body. To express this 
circumstance, mathematicians employ the term oro- 
portianal; thus, they say the body B is attractea by 
the body A with a force proportional to its mass ; 
the jneaning of which is, that if the mass of body B 
were twice, thrice, or four times greater, the attract- 
ive power would be precisely so many times in- 
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creased. Thus, with respect to the attracting body 
A, they say, that the power which it exercises over 
the body B is proportional to its mass, so long as 
that of B and the distance A B continue the same. 

I must further observe, that when we speak of the 
quantity of the attracting body A, or of the attracted 
body B, we mean the quantity of matter which each 
contains, and not their magnitude merely. You will 
recollect, that bodies differ considerably in this re- 
spect, and that there are some, which, in a very small 
compass, contain a great deal of matter, gold, for ex- 
ample, while others, such as air, contain very little 
in a great space. When, therefore, we here speak 
of bodies, we are always to be understood as refer- 
ring to the quantity of matter which they contain : 
this is what we mean by their mass. 

All that now remains is to examine the third cir- 
cujcnstance, namely, the distance A B of the two 
bodies, supposing them to continue always the same. 
K must be observed, that as the distance A B in- 
creases, the attraction diminishes ; and that as they 
approach nearer, it increases : but in conformity to 
a law which it is not so easy to express. When the 
distance becomes twice as great, the force with whiph 
the body B is attracted towards the body A will be 
twice two, or four times less ; and for triple the dis- 
tance, the attraction becomes three times three, that 
is nine times less. If the ^stance becomes four 
times greater, the power of attraction becomes four 
times four, that is sixteen times less, and so on. 
Finally, for a distance a hundred times greater, the 
power of attraction will be a hundred times a hun- 
dred, or ten thousand times less. From this it fol- 
lows, th^t at very great distances it mu^t become 
altogether imperceptible. And, reciprocally, when 
the distance A B is very small, the attraction may 
be very considerable, though the bodies may be of 
no great magnitude. 

nth Sepiembery 1760. 
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LETTER LVn. 

T%e same Subject amHnued. 

I HAYB now deuM^istrated that when a body B ia 
attracted by a body A, the power of attraction, ul 
proportional tP the masa of the attracting body A, 
and to that of the attracted body B ; but it depends 
to such a degree on the distance of these bodies, 
that if it should become twice^ thrice, four,, or &re 
times ^eater, the power of attraction would become 
four, nme, sixteen, or twenty-five times less. 

In order to ascertain the rule of these quantitiesi,. 
we must multiply into its^f the number which, 
marks how many times the distance is increased, 
and the product wiU show how many times less the^ 
power of attraction has become. To put this rule 
in its clearest Ught, it must be observed, that whea 
we multiply a number into itself, the product result 
ing from it is called its sqTtare, Thus, to find these 
squares^ we must multiply the numbers by them- 
selves, as below. 



10 

It) 



1 

MultipUedby 1 
. Sqwrel 


3 
2 


3 
3 


4 
4 

W 


5 
5 

2 


6 
36 


7 
7 


8 
8 

64 


9 


81 



11 

MmtipUed by 11 
Square ISt 



IS 

MultipUedby U 

Square. 144 



It is clear, from this last example, that the square 
of number 19 is 144 ; and if you wish to know the 
square of any number whatever, sa^258, you must 
multiply that number by itself, as m the following, 
sdbema: — . 
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258 

958 




66664 



Trom which we see, that the square of 958 is 66,664 ; 
and the squares of all numbers whatever may be cal- 
•culated in like manner. 

As the distance of bodies, then, must be multiplied 
^Y itself, it is evident that the power of attraction 
'duninishes as much' as the square of the distance 
increases ; or, that the square of the distance be- 
comes as many times greater as the power of attrac- 
ition IS diminished. 

In treating subjects of this nature, mathematicians 
•employ expressions whose signification it is proper 
you should know, because they sometimes occur in 
4he course of conversation. If the attractive power 
increased in proportion to the square of the distance, 
we would call it vroportumaUy to the square of the 
^stance ; but as tne direct contrary takes place, and' 
as the attractive power diminishes as the square of 
the distance increases, we employ the term recipro* 
4:aUy to express this contrariety, sa3ring, that the 
power is reciprocally proportioiuil to the square of 
the distance. It is a geometrical mode of expres- 
sion, the meaning of which you perfectly compre- 
hena ; and it refers to what I nave just been attempt- 
ing to explain* 

In order to judge aright of the power which one 
body exercises over another, you have only to re- 
mark, that this power is, first of all, proportional 
to the mass of the attracting body.: then to that of 
the body attracted ; and finally, reciprocally to the 
square of their distance. Hence it is evident, that 
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though the earth, and the other planets are likewise 
attracted towards the fixed stars, the power must, 
be imperceptible, on account of their prodigious dis- 
tance. 

Supposing, therefore, the mass of a fixed star to 
be equal to that of the sun, at equal distances, the 
earth would be attracted towards it with a force as 
great as towards the sim ; but as the distance of the 
fixed star is 400,000 times greater than that of the 
sun, the square of this number being 160,000,000,000, 
that is, a hundred and sixty thousand millions, the 
power with which it acts upon our globe is a hun- 
dred and sixty tiiousand millions of times less than 
that of the sun; and, consequently,, too feeble to 
produce any perceptible efl*ect. For this reason, the 
attractive power of the fixed stars does not at all 
affect the earth's motion, nor that of the planets and 
the moon ; but it is that of the sun which chiefly 
regulates their motions, because his mass exceeds 
many thousands of times the mass of each planet. . 

When, however, two planets approach, so that 
their distance becomes less than that of the sun, 
their attractive power increases, and may become 
sufficiently perceptible to derange their motion. 
Such derangement has, in fact, been observed ; and 
constitutes an irresistible proof of the system of 
universal gravitaticNi. Accordingly, when a comet 
approaches very near to a planet, the motion of this 
last may be considerably affected by it. , 

13th September, 1760. 



LETTER LVIII. 

Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, Method of determining 
it by the Laws of universal Gravitation. 

m 

From what has been said respecting the power by 
which all the heavenly bodies mutually attract each 
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Other/ proportionaUy to their mass and distance, 
you are enabled to comprehend how their motionB 
maybe determined, and the real i^lace of each body, 
at any ^ven time, accurately assigned. 

In this astronomy consists ; the Object of which is 
an exact knowledge of the motions of the heavenly , 
bodies, in order to be able to determine, for ev^ry 
instant of time, whether past or to come, the place 
in which each of them must be, and in what place of 
the heavens it must ai^ar, whether viewed from the 
earth, or any other point whatever of the universe. 

The science whicn treats of motion in general is 
named mechamcs^ or dynofnics. Its object is to 
determine the motion of aU bodies whatever, ani- 
mated by whatever power. This science constitutes 
one of the principal branches of mathematics; and 
those who apply to it exert all their efforts to carry 
mechanics to the highest possible degpree of perfec- 
tion. The subjects about which this science is 
conversant are, however, so intricate, that there is 
hitherto no great ground oi boasting of our progress 
in the investigation of them ; and we must rest sat- ' 
isfied with aiwancing step by step. Not many years 
are elapsed since we b^an to make any progress at 
aU in this career ; and what has been done is chiefly 
to be ascribed to th^ Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
which proposes annual prizes to the best proficients 
in the prosecution of tins sAence. 

The greatest difficulty arises from the number of 
powers which act upon the heavenly bodies. If each 
of these were attracted towards only one single point, 
there would be very little difficulty in the way ; and 
the great Newton, who died in 1728, was the first 
who gave a complete demonstration of the motion 
of two bodies which have a niutual attraction, in 
conformity to the law which I have laid ^wn. In 
virtue of this law, were the earth attracted towards 
the sun only, we i^hould be able perfectly, without 
research, to determine its motion. The same thing 
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would apply to the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, if they were attracted 
only by the sun. But the earth being attracted, not 
only by him, but by all the other heavenly bodies, 
the question becomes infinitely n)ore complex and 
diffici^t, from the great diversity of powers to which 
we must pay attention. You may neglept, how- 
ever, the powers with which it is attracted towards 
the fixed stars; because, however enormous their 
masses may be, they are so prodigiously distant, 
that the power which they exercise upon the earth 
may be considered as just nothing. 

The motion of the earth, therefore, and of the 
other planets, will always be as perfectly the same 
as if the fixed stars did not exist. Excepting, then, 
the power of the sun, we have only to consider the 
power with whi<:h the planets mutually attract each 
other. Now, these powers are extremely small, 
compared to those by which each planet is attracted 
towards the sun, because the mass of the sim is 
much greater than that of each planet. 

As, however, these powers increase according as 
the distances diminish, so that a power four times 
greater corresponds to a distance twice less ; and a 
power nine times less corresponds to a distance 
three times greater, and so on, according to the 
squares of the numbers, as I explained the subject 
in the preceding Letterfit might be possible for two 
I^anets to approach so near that their attractive 
power should become equal to that of the sun, nay, 
greatly exceed it. 

Fortunately, this never takes, place in our system, 
and the planets always remain at such a distance 
from each other, that their attractive power is ever 
incomparably smaller .than that of the sun. For 
this reason, without extending our views beyond 
what is thus certainly known, we may consider 
every planet as attracted only by the power of the 
sun, and by that it is easy to determine its motion. 
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•This, however, can take place only when we are 
' disposed to rest satisfied with a result near the truth ; 
for if we wish to have more exact information, we 
must attend to tht)8e feebler powers with which the 
planets act upon each other — powers which really 
produce the httle irregularities clearly observed by 
astronomers ; and to the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of these is directed all the sagacity of 
both astronomers and geometricians. 
I5th September, 1760. 



• LETTER LIX. 

System of the Universe. 

In order the more clearly to elucidate what I have 
been advancing respecting the motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the powers which produce it, per- 
mit me to present to you (see Fig. 37, Frontispiece) 
the system of the universe, or a description of the 
heavenly bodies which compose it. 

We must, first of all, observe, that the fixed stars 
are bodies entirely similar to the sun, and luminous 
of themselves ; that they are at a very great distance 
from that luminary, and also very distant from each 
other ; and that every one of them is, perhaps, of 
equal magnitude with the sun. You are already in- 
formed, that the fixed star nearest to us is at least 
400,000 times more distant than the sun.- Each of 
the fixed stars seems designed to communicate light 
and heat to a certain number of opaque bodies, simi- 
lar to our earth, and, undoubtedly, inhabited like- 
wise, placed near them, but which we cannot see, 
on account of their prodigious distance. 

Though it is impossible to ascertain this by actual 
observations, we must conclude it, from their anal- 
ogy to the sun, who serves to warm and to illumi- 
nate the earth and the other planets. We know. 
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particularly six of these bodies ; they are not in a, 
state of rest, but each of them moves rouxul the sun,» 
in the direction of a curve Une, somewhat different; 
from a circle, and which is called 4he planet's orbiU 
The sun himself is nearly in a state of rest, as wellt 
as all the fixed stars ; the motion which they appeai: 
to have being entirely owing to that of the earth. 

I have accordingly represented, on the annexed 
sheet (Fig. 37, Frontispiece)^ what is called the Sola r 
System, which contains all the opaque bodies that 
move round the sun, and derive from him all th<» 
benefits which he imparts to us. This sign O repre^ 
sents the Sun at rest. You see, besides, the eleven 
circles, representing the orbits described by the plau- 
ets in their motion round hifn. 

That nearest to the sun is Mercury, marked l>y 
the sign ^ , and the little circle you see in the orbit 
represents the body of Mercury, who performs lus 
revolution round the sun in about 68 days. 

Next comes Venus, marked by $', who completes 
a revolution round the sun in seven months nearly. 

The third circle is the orbit of the Earth, marked 
by the sign 0, and which completes a revolution 
round the sun in a year. We have no other mean^ 
ing, in truth, to the word year» but the time employed 
by the earth in performing a revolution round the 
sun ; and the duration of the common year nearly 
approaches to this solar year. 

But while the earth is moving round the sun, 
there is another body moving round the earth, and 
keeping the direction of its orbit ; this is the Mooni^ 
whose own circle, or orbit, is marked by ]>. 

The two first planets. Mercury and Venus, have 
no visible bodies which attend them; neither has. 
Mars $ , which is the fourth, and performs his revo- 
lution in about two years. 

The next circle is the orbit of Jupiter, marked l^ 
H, who perfonns his revolution m twelve years 
nearly. Roundhm.ivioi(e four satellites, nspreaented 
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in the Plate, with their orbits, and mariced by the 
figures 1, 9, 3, 4. 

The next circle is the orbit of Saturn^ marked 
thus, f?, who employs almost thirty years in per- 
forming one revolution ronnd the sun. This planet 
is attemled in his course by seven satellites, marked 
by the figures 1, 8, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7. • Thu9, then, the 
solar system consists of six (now eleven) primary 
planets, Mercury 9 , Venus 9 , the £arth 6 , Mars iy 
Jupiter U, Saturn ^, and eighteen secondary plac- 
ets or satellites, namely, the Moon, the four attend- 
ants of Jupiter, the seven of Saturn,* and the six of 
the Georgium Sidns. 

This system contains, besides, several comets, the 
number of which is unknown. The figure on the 
Plate represents one of them, whose orbit differs 
from that of the planets, because it is drawn ou| 
into extreme length, so that a comet spmetimes 
af^roaches very near to the sun, and sometimes 
removes to such an immense distance as entirely to 
disappear. Of comets it has been remaiked> that 
one finishes his revolutions in his orbit in about 
sixty years ; this is the one that was visible last 
year.f As to the other comets, it is certain that 
they employ. several centuries in performing one 
revolution in their orbits ; and ^, in past ages, no 
exact observations were made of them, we are totally 
in the dark with respect to tlusir retunu Of these, 
then, consists the solar S3^tem ; and, most probably, 
every fixed star has one similar to it. 

I7th September, 1760. 

* We have added in the figvra tke orUm of the mm planets, diMVierad 
«iace tbe time of Euler, yis. Ctreg^ PalUUf /uno, and VestOf wbeae or- 
bits are situated between those of Mare and Jupiter; and the Georgium 
iSMfu^/l) which is situated beyond tbe orbit of Saturn. ThelaatoftliBte 
plaaeta ia attended with n» aatellitea.— £<<. 

t A oomeC has lately been discovered, which performa its revolutioa 
"Within the planetary system in 120* days.— fid. 

Vol. I.- 
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, V 

, LETTER LX. 

The same Subject centirmed' 

In addition to what I have said respecting the 
solar system, I must communicate some observa- 
tions for the explanation of the figures. And, first, 
it must«be remarked, that the lines which mark the 
paths in which the planets move have no real exist- 
ence in the heavens, as the whole immensity of space 
in^ which they move is a vacuum, 'Or rather filled 
with that subtile matter which we call the ether^ 
and which I have already so often mentioned. 

Again, the orbits of the planets are not all in the 
same plane, as the figure presents them : but if the 
orbit which the earth describes round -the sim is 
properly represented on the paper, we must imagine 
the orbits of the five other planets to be partly ele- 
vated, and partly depressed, with . reference to it ; 
or that the orbit of each planet bears upon it an 
oblique direction, making an intersection with the 
paper, under a certain angle, which it is impossible 
to represent in a figure drawn upon a plane. 

Further, the orbits of the planets are not circles, 
as the figuire appears to indicate, but rather some- 
what oval, one more, another less so ; no one, how- 
ever, recedes very considerably from the circular 
form. The orbit of Venus is almost a perfect circle ; 
but those of the other planets are more or less ex- 
tended lengthwise, so that these planets are some^ 
times nearer to the sun, sometimes farther off. 

The orbits of comets are particularly distinguish- 
able, being greatly extended in length, as represented 
in the fi^re. As to the moon, and the satellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, their orbits, too, are nearly 
circular. 

Neither must we conceive them as moving in one 
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and the same direction, as* they aj^ar on the plane 
of the paper ; for they do not remain in the same 
jdace, but are themselves carried romid the sun 
along with the primary planet to which they belong. 
It is thus we must understand the lines represent^ 
in the figure. Imagination must supply what it is 
impossible, on a plane surface, accurately to exhibit 

You are now enabled to comprehend with ease 
what the late Mr. de FonteTielle meant to display, in 
his book on the plurality of worlds. The earth, 
with its inhabitants, is sometimes denominated a 
world ; and every planet, nay, every one of the sat- 
ellites, has an equal right to the same appellation-~it 
being highly probable that each of these bodies is 
inhabited as well as the earth. 

There are twenty-nine worlds, then, in the solar 
system alone., And every fixed star being a sun, 
round which a certain, number of planets perform 
their revolutions, and of which some ha^e, undoubt* 
edly, their satellites, we have an almost infinite 
number of worlds, similar to our earth, considering 
that the number of stars perceptible to the unas- 
sisted eye exceeds some thousands, and that the 
telescope discovers to us an incomparably greater 
number. > 

If it is meant to comprehend under the name of 
world the sun, with the planets and their satellites, 
and which derive heat and hght from him, we shall 
have as many worlds as there are fixed stars. But 
if by the term world we understand The earth, with 
all the heavenly bodies, or all the beings which were 
created at once, it is clear that there can be but one 
world, to which we refer every thing that exists." It 
is in this sense the term world is employed in philos- 
ophy, particularly in metaphysics ; it is in this sense 
we say that there is but one world, the assemblage 
of all created beings, past, as well as present and 
future, whose existence is subject to general lawsl 

When, therefore, philosophers dispute, whether 
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our world is the best or not, they proceed on the 
supposition of a plurality of worlds ; and some main- 
tain that the one which exists is the best of all those 
whidi could have existed. They consider the Deity 
as an architect,' who, intending to create this world, 
traced several different plans, of which he selected 
the best, or that in which the greatest perfections 
were all combined, in the highest degree, and exe- 
cuted it in preference to all' the others. 

But the great quantity of eyil that prevails, and is 
diffused over the surface of our globe, and which 
flows from the wickedness of man, suggests an' im- 
portant inquiry, namely, Whether it would have been 
possible to create a world wholly exempted from 
these evils 1 . . * 

In my opinion, a distmction must be carefoUy 
made between the plans of a world which should 
contain coqporeal substances only, and those of 
another worid, which should contain bein^ intelli- 
gent and free. In the former case, the choice of the 
best would be involved in very little difficulty ; but 
in the other, where beings intelligent and free don- 
stitute the principal part of the world, the determi- 
natioh of what is best is infinitely beyond our ca^ 
pacity ; and even the wickedness of free agents may 
contribute to the perfection of the world in a manner 
which we are unable to. comprehend. 

It would appear that philosophers have not been 
sufficiently attentive to this distinction, however 
essential it may be. But I am too sensible of my 
own incapacity to enter any deeper into this difficult 
question. 

19M September, 1760. < 
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LETTER LXI. 

Snudl Irregvlmittes in the- Motions of the Planets, 
caused by their mutual Attraction. 

In order to determine the motion of the bodies 
which compose the solar system, it is necessary: to 
distinguish the primary planets-, whSch are Mercwty, 
Virtus; the Bfarth, Mars^ Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, from their 
satellites, namely, the moon, the four satellites of 
Jupiter, the seven of Saturn, and the six of the Geor- 
gium Sidus. 

It has been explained to you, that these eleven plan- 
ets are principally attracted towards the sun, or that 
the force with which they are impeUed towards him is 
incomparably greater than the powers which they 
exert one upon another, because his mas«l is incom- 
parably greater than that of the planets, and becatise 
they never sufficiently approach to each other to 
render their reciprocal attraction very considerable. 
Were they attracted only towards the sun, their mo- 
tion would be sufficiently regular, and easily deter- 
mined. But the feebler, powers of which I have 
been speaking occasion some slight irregularities in 
their' motion, which astronomers are eager to dis- 
cover, and which geometricians endeavour t6 deter- 
mine on the principles of motibn. 

An important question is here agitated — namely, 
'The powers which act upon d body being- known, how to 
find the motion of that body f No w,^ upon the princi- 
ples above laid down, we are acquainted with the 
powers, to the influence of which every planet is 
subjected. Thus the motion of the earth is some- 
what aflfected, first^by the attraction of Venus, which 
sometimes passes very near it; and, secondly, by 
that of Jupiter, which, on account of the 

S3 
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imss of this planet, becomes considerable, thoagh 
he be always at a great distance. The mass of 
Mars is too small to produce any perceptible effect, 
though he is sometimes very near us ; and Saturn, 
though his mass be the. greatest next to tiiiat of iu- 
piter, is too distant. 

The moon, though her mass be very small, pro- 
duces, however, some derangement, from h^ beinff 
very near the earth. The comet which appeared 
last year was seven times nearer to us than the stm 
when his distance was smallest; there is a great 
degree of probability, therefore, that it may have 
deranged the earth's motion, especially if his mass 
was considers^le — a circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted. If. this comet were as great as 
the earth, the effect must have been very consider- 
able ; but its apparent smallness induces me to believe 
that its mass is much le^s than that of the earth, and 
consequently its effect must have been proportionally 
less. When we saw this comet, however, it had got 
to a great distance : at the time when it was nearest 
it was invisible to us, but it must have appeared very 
brilliant to our antipodes. 

What has been said respecting the. derangements 
occasioned in the earth's motion takes place likewise 
in the other planets, regard being had tp their mass, 
and to their proximity. As to the moon, and the 
other secondary planets, the principle of their motion 
is somewhat different. The moon is so near the 
earth, that the attraction she feels from hence greatly 
exceeds that of the sun, though the mass of this 
luminary be many thousands of times greater than 
that of the earth. Hence it is that the motion of the 
moon follows that of the earth, and that she remains, 
as it were, attached to it, which makes the moon to 
be considered as a satellite to our planet. 
■ Had4;he moon been placed much farther from us, 
imd had she been attracted less towards the earth 
ttaalownrds the sun, she would have become apori- 
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mary planet, and perfonned her own reTC^tSmn 
Tonnd the "Bun ; but she is 300 times nearer to vm 
than she is to tiie sun; hence it i» evident that he 
must exercise a much feehler influence upon her 
than the earth does. The moon being principally 
attracted by two bodies, the sun and the earth, it is 
evident that the determination of her motion must 
be much more difficult than that of the primary 
planets, which are subject to the attraction of the 
sun only, excepting the slight derangements which 
have been mentioned. The motion of the moon has 
accordingly in all ages greatly embarrassed philoso- 
phers ; and never have they been able to ascertain, 
for any future given time, the exact place of the 
moon in the heavens.* 

Yon perfectly comprehend^ that in order to pre- 
dict an eclipse, whether of the moon or of the sun, 
we must be able acturotely to ascertain the moon's 
place. Now in calculating eclipses formerly, there 
was frequently a mistake of an hour oi' more, the 
eclipse actually taking place an hour earlier or later 
than the calculation. WfaateTer pains the ancient 
astronomers took to determine the moon's motio«^ 
they were always very wide of the truth. It was 
not till the great Newton discovered the real powers 
which act upon the moon, that we began to approatdh 
nearer and nearer to truth, sdfter having surmounted 
many obstacles which retarded our progress. 

I too have employed much time and attention on 
the subject : and Afr. Mayer of.Gottingen, pursuing 
the track which I had opened, has aorived at a de- 
gree of precision beyond which it is perhaxis impossi- 
ble to go.f Not much more> then, than ten yean 

* So great has been the improvement of astronomical instnimentt, 
so extensive the obaenration of phenomena, and so much more accurate 
the tables founded upon them, since the time of Euler, the illustrious 
witbor could scarcely have anticipated the progress of his ftvourifs 
•eiencc. — Am. Ed. 

t Thie aTerage error of Hsyoi^ battlables, wMittae ianmTements of 
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have elapsed since we could boast of any thing like 
accurate knowledge of the moon's motion. Since 
that time, we are able to calculate eclipses so ex- 
actly as not to make the mistake of a single minute ; 
whereas before, there ¥ras freijtiently the difference 
of eight minutes and more. To analysis, then, we 
are indebted for this important discovery^ the source 
of unspeakable advantages, not to the astronomer 
only, but likewise to the geographer and the navi- 
gator. 
2^ September^ 1760. 



LETTER LXII. . 

Description of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. 

The attractive poi)«rer of the heavenly bodies ex- 
tends, not only to the mass of the earth, but to all 
the parts of which it is composed. Thus, all the 
bodies which we see on the surface of the earth are 
attracted, not only towards the earth itself, frpin 
which results their gravity, and the weight of every 
one in particular, but likewise towards the sun, and 
towards all the . other heavenly bocfies; and that 
more or less, according to the mass of these bodies 
and their dntance. 

Now it is evident, that the force with which a 
body, say a stone, .is attracted towards the earth, 
must be incomparably greater than that with which 
the same body is attracted towards the sun^ th» 
other planets, and the moon, because of their great 
distance. Such a.body, being at a distance from the 
centre of the earth equal to a radius of this globe, is 
60 times farther from the moon. Though, then,' the 

Muma, wts (tern 1783 M 1788, SO'' in longUnde, and 14^' in laUtmle ; 
wtiereas the average error of our present tables. In 1821, is only 4 , in 
longitude, and 4" ia latitnde,-4o rapid and uoiooked fi>r lias, boqa ihe 
pro|graH of aatronomyi— JStf. 
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mads of the moon were equal to ^at of the eartli, 

the attraction towards the moon would be 60 times 
60, that is 3600 times less than the attraction towards 
the earth, or the gravity of the body. But the masa 
of the moon is about 70. times less th^ that of the 
earth ; hence the attractive power of the moon be- 
comes still 70 times 3600, that is, 258,000 times less 
than the gravity of the. body. 

Again,' though the sun be many thousands of 
times greater than the earth, he is about S4,000 times 
more distant from us than the centre of the earth; 
and for this reason the attraction of the sun upon a 
stone is extremely small compared to its gravity. 
Hence you see that the gravity of terrestrial bodies, 
which is nothing else but the force with which t^ey 
are attracted towards the earth, cannot be percep- 
tibly afi^eted by the attraction of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Though \this attraction, however, be very incon- 
siderable, there ^results from it a remsjrkable phe- 
nomenon, which long puzzled philosophers ; I mean 
the tidesy or the "flux and the re^ux of the sea. It 
occurs so frequently, even in common conversation, 
that it is almost a matter of necessity to understand 
it. Tor this reason, I propose to explain mbre mi- 
nutely this singular phenomenon, smd to unfold the 
causes which produce it. 

I begin, then, with the description' of the wellr 
known phenomenon of the Jluof ^ndrefluo! of the sea. 
Hardly any one is ignorant, that by far the greatest 
part of the surface of our globe is covered with a 
mass of water, called the sea, or the ocean. This 
immense 'fluid mass is very different from. riverS and 
lakes, which, according to the different seasons of 
the year, contain sometimes less water, sometimes 
more, whereas in the sea the quantity of water at 
all times continues nearly the same. It is, however, 
observed, that the water of the sea rises and fi^ 
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aHemately with wonderful regularity twi6e every 
twenty-four hours. 

If, for instance, in a harbour the water is now at 
its greatest height, it will presehtiy begin to subside ; 
and this decrease continues for six hours, at th^ end 
of which its depth will be at the lowest. It then 
begins again to rise, and the increase likewise lasts 
six hours, when it is again at its greatest depth. It 
immediately begins again to fall for six hours, .and 
then rises as many ; so that in the space of about 
twenty-four hours the water rises and falls twice ; and 
arrives alternately at its greatest and least depth. 

It is this alternate 'increase and diminution of the 
water of the sea which we call iiaflttx andre^u^, or 
its flowing and ebbing ; and more particularly, the 
flux denotes the time during which it .increases or 
rises, and the reflux the time of its decrease or fall- 
ing. The flux and reflux together likewise go by 
the name of tide. This alternation, then, is to be 
the subject of our present disquisition. 

It is first of all to be remarked, that the difference 
between rising and falling keeps pace with the varia- 
tions of the moon. At full and new moon the water 
rises higher than at .the quarters ; and about the 
time of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, in the 
months of March and September, this alternate mo- 
tion of the sea is most considerable. A great dif- 
ference is likewise observed, according to the situa- 
tion of the coasts. The flux in some places is never 
more than a few feet, while in others the rise is 
forty feet and upwards. Such are the tides in the 
ports of St. Malo in France, and of Bristol in Eng- 
land.* . • 

It is further to be remarked, that this phenomenon 
is perceptible chiefly in the ocean, where there is a 
vast extent of water ; and that in seas bounded and 



* The tide rises on the N.E. coast of America, and especially In tin 
Bay of Fundy, to the height of 60 ftet.—Am. Ed, 
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oo&fined, such as the Baltic and the Mediierranean, 
it is much less considerable. The interval from the 
fiux to the sacceedingreflux is not exactly six hours, 
but dbout eleven minutes more ; so that the same 
changes do not take place the day after at the same 
hour, but fall out about three-quarters of an hour 
later : so that a revolution of thirty days is requieute 
to bring them round to the same hour ; now, this is 
precisely th^ period >of one revolution of the moon, 
or the mterval between one new moon and that 
which immediately follows. 
^eth September, 1760. 
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Different Opinions of Philosophers respecting the Fltut 

and Reflux of the Sea, 

Whsn the water of the sea arises at any place, we 
ve not to imagine that it swells from any internal 
cause, as ^milk does when put in a vessel upon the 
fire. The elevation of the eea is produced by a real 
increase of water flowing ^cher from some other 
place.* It is a real curre*it, which is very percepti- 
ble at sea, conveying the waters towards the place 
where the flux is. 

^ In order to h^ve a clear comprehension of thiS, 
you must consider that in the vast extent of the ocean 
there are always places where the watei: is low, whil^ 
it is high at others ; and that it is conveyed from the 
former to the latter. When the water rises at any 
place, there is always a current, conveying it from 
other places, "inhere it is of course at that time low. 
It is an error, therefore, to imagine, with some au- 
thors, that during the flux of the sea the total mass 

* That part of tbe sea only is meant at which the tide noes. An 
elevation at one place prbdaces of course a depression at another.— 
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of water becomes mzter, and that it dimiiiiabiev 
during the reflux. The entire mass or bulk of water 
remaiiisever the same; but it is subject to a per- 
petual oscillation, by which the water is alternately- 
transported from certain regfions to others; aoud 
when the water is high at any place, it is of course 
low somewhere else, so that the increase at places 
where it is highi is precisely equal4o the decrease 
at those where it is low. 

Such are the phenomena of the flux and reflux of 
the sea, the cause of which ancient philosophers-en- 
deavoured to discover, but in vain. Kepler, in other 
respectsv a great astronomer, and the ornament of 
Germany, telieved that the earth, as well as all the 
heavenly bodies, was a real living animal, and con- 
sidered the flux and reflux of the sea as the effect of 
its respiration. According to this philosopher, men 
and beasts were just like insects feeding on the 
back of the huge animal. Yon will hardly expect I 
should go into the refutation of an opinion so ridi- 
culous. 

Descartegy that great French philosopher, endeav- 
oured to introduce a more rational philosophy; aad 
remarked, that the flux and reflux of the sea was 
principally regulated by the moon's motion ; which 
was indeed a very important d^scDvery, though the 
ancients had already suspected a x^onnexion between 
these two phenomena. For if high water, or the 
top of the flux, happen to-day at noon, it will be low 
water at eleven minutes after six in the evening : it 
will rise till 32 minutes after midnight; and the next 
low water will be 33 minutes after six in the morning 
of the day after ; and the tosuing high water, or flux, 
will be three-quarters of an hour after noon : so that 
from one day to another the same tides are later by 
three-quarters of an hour. 

And as the same thing precisely takes place in the 
moon's motion, which rises always three-qoafters of 
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m hour later than the preceding day, it was preenm^ 
able that the tides followed the course «f the moon. 
If at any given place, for example, on the day of 
new moon, high water happen to be at three of the 
elock, afternoon, you could rest assured that ever 
after, on the first da^ of the moon, the flux woiild 
invariably be at the height at three o^clock afternoon, 
and that every following day it would fall later by 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Again, not only the time when every flux and re- 
flux happen exactly follows the mooh,butthe strength 
of the tides, which is variable, appears still to depend 
on the position of the moon. They are everywhere 
stronger after the new and full moon, that is, at these 
periods the elevation of the water is greater than at 
other times ; and after the first and last quarters, Itie 
elevation of the water, during th^ flux, is smaller. 
This wonderful harmony between the tides and the 
motion of the moon was, undoubtedly, sufiicient 
ground to conclude, that the chief cause of the flux 
and reflux of the sea was to be sought for in the 
action of the moon. 

Descartes accordingly believed that the momi, in 
passing over us, pressed the atmosphere, or the ale 
which surrounds the earth, and that the air, pressing 
on the water, in its turn forced it to subside. Had' 
this been the case, the water must have been de- 
pressed at the places over which the moon was, and 
the same eflect should be produced twelve hours after 
ia the ensuing tide ; which, however, does not hap^ 
pen. Besides, the moon is too distant from the 
earth, and the atmosphere too low, to be impressed 
by the moon; and admitting that the moqn, or any 
other great body, were to pass sdong the atmos^^ere, 
it woidd be very far from undergoing any pressure 
from it, and still less would the sea feel this pre- 
tended pressure. 

This attempt of Descartes to explain the flux WbA 

Vol. I.— T 
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reflux of the sea has therefore failed ; but the (An- 
nexion of thi^ phenomenon with the moon^s motion^ 
which this philosopher has so clearly unfolded, en- 
abled his successors to employ the application of their 
researches with more effect. This shall be the sub- 
ject of some following Letters. 
tOth September^ 1760. 



DETTER LXIV. 

Eatphnatian of the Flux and Re/kix,from the Attraet" 
ive Power of the Moon, 

Dbscartes's method of explaining the flux and 
reflux of the sea, by the pressure of the moon upon 
our atmosphere, not having succeeded, it was rea- 
sonable to look for the cause of it in the attraction 
which the moon exercises upon the earth, and con- 
sequently also upon the sea. 

The attractive power of the heavenly bodies hav- 
ing been already sufficiently established by so many 
other phenomena, as I have shown, it could not be 
doubted that the flux and reflux of the sea must be 
an effect of it. As soon as it is demonstrated that 
the moon, as well as the other heavenly bodies, is 
endowed with the property of attracting all bodies 
in the direct ratio of their mass, and in the inverse 
ratio of the square of their distance, it is easily com- 
prehended that its action must extend to the sea; 
and the more so, as you must frequently have ob- 
served that the smallest force is capable of a^tating 
a fluid. All that remains, therefore, is to mquire, 
whether the attractive power of the moon, such as 
we suppose it, is capable of producing in the sea 
the agitation known to us by the name of flux and 
reflux. 
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Let the annexed f^ure, Fig. 34. 

Fig. 34, represent the earth ^ iTn^ 

and the inoon. A is the ( u:.-\ 

[flace where we see the moon 
over the earth ; B that which 
is directly opposite, or the 
antipodes of A ; and C is the 
centre of the earth. As the 
point A is nearer the mo 
than the point B, a body al 
is more powerfully attracted 
towards the moon than t 
similar body at 6. 
we suppose a third similar '- 
body to be . placed at " 
centre of the earth C, i 
evident that the body A n 
be more powerfully attracted 
towards the moon than the 
body C, and this last than the body B, becaose ttao 
body A is nearer to the moon, and the body B 
more remote than the body C. But similar bodies 
placed at E and F are almost as much attracted by 
the moon as that which is at the centre of the earth 
C, as they are all three nearly equidistant from the 
moon. 

Hence we see that bodies placed on tiie surface 
of the earth are not alt equally attracted towards the 
tnoon. This inequjdlty of attraction depends on the 
inequality of their distaDce from the centre of the 
moon L, so that a body is so much the more poweiv 
fullv attracted by the moot " " ■ ■--- 

and the contrary takes plac 
tance is greater. 

To these differences in the action of the moon on 
bodies differently situated we must here chief" ■"" 
attention ; for if all bodies were equally atti 
towards the moon, they would equally obe; 
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power, and no derangement could take place in tiieir 
mutual situation. 

You can easily form the idea of seyeral carriages 
drawn along by powers perfectly equal; they will 
proceed on the road, always preserving the same 
order, and the same distances ; hat as soon as some 
of them advance more briskly, and others more 
slowly, the order will be deranged. The same thing 
takes place in the case of the different bodies which 
are attracted by the moon ; if they all felt in the 
same degree the action of that luminary, they would 
preserve the same relative station, and we should 
perceive no change in them: but as soon as the 
force with which they are attracted towards the 
moon varies as'to* each of them, their order and their 
relative situation necessarily chanffe, unless they 
are attached to each other by bands vnnch that power 
is unable to burst asimder; • 

But this is not the case with the sea, as all the 
particles of a fluid are easily separated from each 
other, and every one may obey the impressions 
which it receives. It is evident, then, that when 
the powers which act on the different parts of the 
sea are not equal to one another, an agitation, or 
derangement, must be Uie consequence. 

We have just seen that the different parts of the 
sea are attracted unequally by the moon,, according 
as they are imequally distant from her centre ; the 
sea must, therefore, be agitated by the force of the 
noon, which, continualiychanging her situation with 
areapect to the earth, and performing a revolution 
round it in about twenty-four hours and three-quar- 
ters, makes the sea undergo the same changes, and 
presents the same phenomena in the same period of 
iwenty-four hours and three-qnarters ; the flux and 
reflux must, therefore, be retarded from one day te 
another three-quarters of an hour, which is con- 
firmed by constant experience. 

It now remains that we show how the alternate 
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elevatioo and depression of the sea, idiich sacceed 
each other after an interval of six hours and eleven 
miniites, Tesult from the inequality of the powers of 
the moon. This I propose to examine in my next 
Letter. 

4th Ook^er^ 1760. 



LETTER LXV. 
7%B iamt Suiyeet cettHnMed. 

You have seen that the moon causes ^0 alteration 
In the state of the earth, hut in so for as she acts 
unequally on its different parts. The reason of it is, 
that if all its parts equally felt the same action, they 
would be equally attracted, and no change in their 
relative situation would result from it. 

But a body being at A {Fig. 34, p. 319), nearer the 
moon than the centre of the earth C, is more power- 
fully attracted to it than a body at C would be ; it 
will approachit, then, with greater velocity tban:thi| 
last : from hence it necesisanly follows, that ithe body 
A retires from the centre C, and approaches the 
noon; as if there were two chariots, >the<one at A> 
the other at C, and if the chariot A were drawn to- 
wards L with greater force than the chariot C, it 
would remove from C. It isthus that the power of 
the moon has a tendency to withdraw the point A 
from the centre C. 

Now, to remove, a body from the cetfke of the 
>earth is to raise it ; and the water at A being now 
ithe thing in question, it is certain that the force of 
the moon tends to raise the water which is at A, by 
4i power equad to the excess of the attraction towards - 
4he moon felt at A sJbove that felt at C. By this 
.power, then, the moon raises the waters of the earth 
«rhich are immediately under her. 

Let us BOw« likewise, attend to a body at B. 

T3 
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directly opfMWite to the point A ; tiie centre of tb« 
earth C, more powerfully attracted by the moon 
than the point B, will approach nearer to it, and this 
last, 80 to speak, will remain behind, just as a char- 
iot which is drawn more slowly than that whicb 
precedes it. The point B will consequentljrvemove 
. from the centre C, and rise ; for to remove from the 
centre of the earth, and to rise, is one and the same 

thing. 

It is evident, therefore, that the power of the moon 
tends to raise titee waters, not only at A, but likewise 
at B, the point diametrically opposite, and that by a 
force equal to the difference of the attraction of the 
moon at B and at C, which is less at B than at C. 
Now, those who are at A have the moon directly 
above them, or in their zenith ; and those wtio are 
at B see nothing of the moon, because she ^s then 
in a point of the heavens diametricaUy opposite to 
their zenith, called nadir. 

Heikce it appears, that at whatever part of the sea 
it may be, the water must rise equally when the 
moon is lii the zenith of that place and in its nadir, 
or, when the 'moon is at its greatest elevation above 
the horizon, or at its greatest depression under it. 
At the intermediate periods, when the moon is in 
the horizon, either rising or setting, she exercises 
no power capable of raising the sea ; a small contrary 
power ten4s even to make it fall. 

According to this system, at the place of the sea 
where the moon is in the zenith, its power has a 
tendency to raise the waters; about «ix hours after, 
when she has reached the horizon, her power has 
a tendency to make them fall. Twelve nours and 
twenty-two minutes after, the moon being then at 
the point most distant under the horizon, she exer- 
cises the same power to raise the water ; and at the 
end of eighteen hours thirty-three , ipinutes, wheipi 
she has got to the opposite horizon, the waters are 
fallen; till at length, twenty^bur hours andfoity- 
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fire imntites from -the first period, she retums to the 
zenith, raising the watec as on the preceding day ; 
and this is confirmed by uniform experience^ 

This alternate elevation and depression of the sea 
at intervals of six hours and eleven minutes, havinf 
such a perfect conformity with the moon, leaves us 
no rdbm to doubt that the flux and reflux of the sea 
are caused by the attractive power of the moon. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that she acts 
equally on the sea, in raising it, whetiier she is at her 
greatest height above the horizon, or at the most 
distant point under it. This appeared at first very 
strange to philosophers, who imagined that the moon 
must produce under the horizon- an effect contrary 
to that which i^e produces when in the zenith. But 
you see clearly that the moon produces the same 
effect in these two diametrically opposite positions ; 
as I have demonstrated in the figure above referred 
to, that the eflect of the moon is the same ait A and 
atB. 

7th October, 1760. 



LETTER LXVI. 

The same Subject continued, 

FaoM what has been said respecting the flux and 
reflux of the sea, you must be sensible that the sjrs* 
tem of Newton, which I have adopted, is directly 
contrary to that of Descartee, According to this 
last, the moon exercities a pressure, and the sea must 
subside at places situated directly under her : but, 
according to Newtoun she acts by attracticm, and 
forces the water to rise at these very places. 

Experience, then, must determine which of these 
two systems is to be received. No more is neces- 
sary than to consult the observations made with re- 
spect to the ocean, in order to see whether the water 
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rises or falls when the moon Is in the zenith. Re* 
course has actually been had to this ; but it is found 
that when the moon is at either the zenith or nadir 
of a given place, the water there is. neither high nor 
low ; an4 that high water does not take place till 
some hours after the moon has passed the zenith. 

From this circumstance, persons who examine 
things superficially concluded at once that neither 
of the systems was admissible ; and the Cartesians 
have taken advantage from it, presuming, that if 
Newton's was rejected, that of Descartes must neces- 
sarily be adopted, though the observations deferred 
to are as contrary to the systenT of Descartes as they 
appear to be to that of Newton, 

But the system of Descartes is overturned by this 
single phenomenon, that the sea is always in the 
same state after a period of twelve hours and 
twenty-two minutes, or that its state is alwayis the 
same, whether the moon be above or below the 
horizon ; and it is impossible for its supporters to 
show how the moon, being over the heads of our an- 
tipodes, can produce the same effect as when she is 
over ours. Foir this purpose, see Fig. 35. 

Experience proves that the 
state of the water at A is the 
same, whether the moon be at 
M, the zenith of the point A, or 
at N, its nadir, which is conse- 
quently the zonith of the anti- 
podes at B. The effect of the 
moon, then, on the water at A, 
is the same in both cases. But 
if the moon acted by pressure, 
according to Descartes, it would 
follow that when the moon is at 
M, the water at A must fall ; and 
if she were at N, it is impossible 
that the watef at A should undergo^ the same 
presaaxe.^ : • 
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in the mtom of attoaction, on the contrary* H is 
incontestamy certain, that the action of the moon 
must be nearly the same whether that luminary be 
at M or at N ; and this is demonatrated by actual 
observation. 

I must here repeat a precedii^ explanation, be* 
cause it is a matter of the utmost importance. When 
the moon is at M, the point A is nearer it tiian the 
centre G ; it is therefore more powerfully attracted 
than the centre; the point A will remove from the 
centre, consequently it will then rise ; the moon« . 
being at M, has a tendency to raise the water at A. 
Let us now see what effect the moon, being at N| 
will produce; where she arrives in twelve hours and 
twenty-two minutes after she was at M. As the 
point A is more distant from the moon at N than the 
centre C, it will be more feebly attracted ; the cen- 
tre € will advance with greater velocity towards N 
than the point A ; the distance A C will accordingly 
become greater; the point A will therefore be 
more distant from the centre C. But to be more 
distant from the centre of the earth is to rise, con- 
sequently the moon, being- at N, makes the point A 
to ascend, that is, she has a tendency to raise the 
water at A, as if the moon were at M. 

But here experience presents a very formidable 
objection ; for it is observed, that the moon being at 
M, or at N, the water is not then at its greatest ele- 
vation at A. Tliis does not take f^ce till a con- 
siderable time after, and thence some have be^ti in- 
duced to reject this explanation altogether. But 
you will easily see that their decision is extremely 
precipitate. 

I have not said, that when the moon is at M or N, 
the water at A is at its greatest height ; I have only 
said, that the power of the moon has then a tendency 
to make the water rise. But the water at A could 
not rise unless its quantity were increased ; and that 
increase can be produced only by tiie flowing of the 
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waler from other parts, some of them very distant. 
A considerable time, therefore, is reouisite to the 
accumulation of a sufficient quantity of water ; it is, 
then, very natural to suppose that high water at A 
should not take place for some time aiter the moon 
has passed M or N. This observation, therefore, is 
so far from overturning our system, that it tends 
strongly to confirm it. 

There is no room to doubt that the power which 
has a tendency to raise the sea must precede its 
greatest elevation, nay, that a considerable time 
must intervene, as the water must flow thither from 
places very remote, that is, from places where the 
water must be low, while it is high at A. If the 
water has to pass through straits, or has its current 
otherwise obstructed, high water will be still more 
retarded ; and if in the ocean it is high water at A 
two hours after the moon has passed M or N, it will 
not be at the height in narrow and bounded seas for 
three hours or more : and this perfectly agrees with 
daily observation. 

11/* October, 1760. 
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The same Subject continued. 

It is no longer, then, a* matter of doubt, that the 
flux and reflux of the sea is caused by the attractive 
power of the moon. But there remains one difficulty 
more to be removed : Why is the motion of the sea 
much more considerable at the time of new and full 
moon than at the quarters? If the moon were 
nearer the earth when she is new, or full, than 
when she is in her quarters, there would be no diffi- 
culty in the question, as her proximity would in- 
crease her power. But though the moon approaches 
the earth sometimes more, sometimes less, the dif- 
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farence is ahrays too small to occasion a changci! so 

considerable in the flux and reflux of the sea. 

Besides, this difference is not regpilated by the 
new and full moon; and it may happen that the 
moon, in the intermediate quarters, should be nearer 
' to us than when she is new or full. We must have 
recourse, therefore, to another cause capable of in* 
creasing^ the flux and reflux of the sea at the new 
and full moon, and of diminishing it at the interme- 
(tiate quarters. 

The system of attraction shows us at first, that it 
is the action of the sim which, joined to that of the 
moon, furnishes a complete solution to all the phe- 
nomena presented to us by the flux and reflux of the 
sea. Indeed, all that I have said respecting the 
power which the moon exercises on the sea is 
equsdly applicable to the sun, whose attractive power 
acts likewise unequally on all the parts of the 
earth, according as they are more or less remote 
from him. The attraction of the sun is even much 
more intense than that of the moon, as it chiefly 
regulates the motion of the earth, and carries it 
round its orbit. 

As to the motion which he communicates to the 
sea, it depends on the inequality of that action, with 
relation to the different points of the surface of the 
earth, which are more or less attracted towards the 
sun than its centre— as I nave already shown you, 
in explaining the effect of the moon. If all the parts 
of the earth were attracted equally, no change in 
their mutual situation would take place. But though 
the power of the sun be much greater than that of 
the moon, the inequality, with relation to different 
parts of the earth, is nevertheless smaller, on account 
of the great distance of the sun, which is 400 times 
farther from us than the moon. The difference of 
the power with which the centre of the ear^, and 
the points of its surface, are attracted towards the 
son, is therefore very small ; and from calcidalions 
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actuaUy m«dei, it is fonad to be throe timee lasa, 
nearly, than that of the moon upon these pointSb. 
The attractive power of the sun alone, then, would 
likewise be capable of causing^ the flux and reflux of 
the sea ; but it would be about three times less thsu 
tiiat which is the effect of the combined influence of 
these two luminaries. 

It is evident, then, that the flux and reflux of the 
sea are produced by the power of both the sun and 
the moon, or that there are really two tides occa- 
sioned, the one by the moon, the other by the sun, 
and called the lunar tide and the solar tide. That 
of the moon, nearly three times greater, follows its 
motion, and from one day to another is retarded 
three-quarters of an hour ; that which follows the 
action of the sun would constantly correspond to 
the same hours of tlie day, if it existed sdone, or if 
there were no moon. These two tides, the lunar 
and the solar, together {Nroduee the flux and reflux 
of the sea: but as the one and the other separately 
make the waters of the sea alternately to rise and 
fall, when it happens that these two causes con- 
jointly make the sea rise and fall,' its flux and reflux 
become much more considerable ; but when the one 
tends to raise the sea, and the other to lower it, at 
the same place, when they act in contrary directions, 
the one will then be diminished by the other, and 
the lunar tide will be weakened by the solar. Ac- 
cording as these two tides assist or check each 
other, the flux and reflux will then be more or less 
considerable. 

Now, as at the time of new moon the sun and 
moon are in the same parts of the heavens, their 
effects being perfectly in unison, the flux and reflux 
must then ^ greatest, being equal to the sum of the 
two tides. This will equ'dlly take place at the time 
of full moon, when the moon is opposite to the sun, 
«• we know that she produces the same efiect, 
though* she be in a point of the heavens diametoi- 
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eally opposite to the first. The fiax and refux 
must therefore be greater at new and full moon 
than at the first and last quarters. For then the 
power of the sun is exerted to lower the waters, and 
that of tl^e moon to raise them. It is evident, there- 
fore, that at these seasons the flux and reflux must 
be less considerable : and actual observation con- 
firms it. 

It might be still further demonstrated by calcula- 
tion, that the eflect of the moon, or of tne sun, is 
somewhat greater when these bodies are at the 
equator, or equally distant from the two poles of the 
globe : which happens at the time of the equinoxes, 
towards the end of the months of March and Septem- 
ber. It is found, too, that at that time the tides are 
strongest. It follows, beyond all doubt, then, that 
the tides, or the flux and reflux of the sea, are 
caused by the attractive power of the moon and of 
the sun, inasmuch as these powers act unequally on 
the diflerent parts of the sea. The happy explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, which had so dreadfully 
perplexed the ancients, is a complete confirmation 
of the system of attraction, or of universal gravita* 
tion, on which is founded the motion of all the 
heavenly bodies. 

Uth October, 1760. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

More particular Account of the Dispute respecting 
Universal Oravitation. 

Having given you a general but exact idea Of 
the powers which produce the principal phenomena 
of the universe, and on which are founded the 
motions of all the heavenly bodies, it is of import 
ance to consider with more attention those powers 

Vol. I.— iU 
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which are the principal points of the system of 
attraction. 

It is supposed in this system, that all bodies mu- 
tuaUy attract each other in the ratio of their mass, 
and relatively to their distance, in conformity to a 
law already explained. The satisfactory manner in 
which most of the phenomena in nature are ac- 
counted for proves that this supposition is founded 
in truth; and that the attraction which different 
bodies exercise upon each other may be considered 
as a most undoubted fact. It now remains that we 
inquire into the cause of these attractive powers ; 
but this research belongs rather to the province of 
metaphysics than of mathematics. I dare not 
therefore flatter myself with the prospect of abso- 
lute success in the prosecution of it. 

As it is certain that any two bodies whatever are 
attracted to each other, the question is. What is the 
cause of this attraction ? On this pouit philosophers 
are divided. The 'English maintain that attraction 
is a property essential to all the bodies in nature, 
and that these bodies, hurried along by an irresist- 
ible propensity, tend mutually to approach, as if they 
were impelled by feeling. 

Other philosophers consider this opinion as ab- 
surd, and contrary to the principles of a rational 
philosophy. They do not deny the fact : they even 
admit that powers exist which are the causes of the 
reciprocal tendency of bodies towards each other : 
but they maintain, that they are foreign to the bodies ; 
that they belong to the ether, or the subtile matter 
which surrounds them, and that bodies may be put 
in motion by the ether, just as we see that a body 
plunged into a fluid receives several impressions 
from it. Thus, i^ccording to the first, the cause of 
the attraction resides in the bodies themselves, and 
is essential to their nature ; and accordii^ to the 
last, it is out of the bodies, and in the ffaiid which 
sorrounds them. In this case, the term attraction 
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would be impioper; and we muat rather say tiial 
bodies are impelled towards each other. But as the 
effect is the same whether two bodies are reciinro- 
cally impelled or attracted, the word attraction 
need not give offence, provided it is not pretended 
by that term to determine the nature itself of the 
cause. 

To avoid all confusion mvhich might result from 
this mode of expression, it ought rather to be said 
that bodies move as if they mutually attracted each 
Qther. This would not decide whether the powers 
which act on bodies reside in the bodies themselves 
or out of them ; and this manner of speaking might 
thus suit both parties. Let us confine ourselves to 
the bodies which we meet with on the surface of 
the earth. 

Every one readily admits, that all these would 
fall downwards, unless they were supported. Now, 
the question turns on the real cause of this fall. 
Some say that it is the earth which attracts these 
bodies, by ail inherent power natural to it ; others, 
that it is the ether, or some other subtile or invisible 
matter, which impels the body downwards : so that 
the effect is, nevertheless, the same -in both cases. 
This last opinion is most satisfactory to those who 
are fond of clear principles in philosophy, as they 
do not see how two bodies at a distance can act 
upon each other^ if there be notlung between them. 
The others have recourse to the divine Omnipotence, 
and maintain that God has endowed all bodies with 
a power of mutual attraction.. 

Though it be dangerous to venture on a dispute 
concerning the limits of Divine power, it is never- 
theless certain that if attraction were an immediate 
work of that power, without being founded in the na- 
ture o( bodies, this would be the same thing as say- 
ing tl\at God immediately impels bodies towards each 
other, and this would amount to a perpetual miracle. 

Let us suppose lYaX before the creation of the 
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world God had' created onl^jr two bodies, at a dis- 
tance from each other ; that nothing absolutely ex- 
isted oat of them, and that they were in a state of 
rest ^ would it be possible for the one to approach 
the other, or that they should have a propensity to 
approach 1 How could the one feel the other at a 
distance? Whence could arise the desire of ap- 
proaching? These are perplexing questions. But 
if you suppose that the Intermediate space is filled 
with a subtile matter, we can comprehend at once 
that this matter maiy act upon the bodies, by impel- 
ling them : the effect^ would be the same as if they 
possessed a power of mutual attraction. 

Now, as we know that the whole space which, 
separates the heavenly bodies is filled with a subtile 
matter, called ether, it seems more reasonable to as- 
cribe the mutual attraction of bodies to an action 
which th^ ether exercises upon them, though its 
manner of acting may be unknown to us, rather than 
to have recourse to an unintelligible property. 

Ancient philosophers satisfied themselves ' with 
explaining the phenomena of nature from qualities 
which they called occult, saying, for example, that 
opium causes sleep, from an occult quality, which 
disposes it to procure sleep. This was saying just 
nothing, or rather was an attempt to conceal igno- 
rance. We ought, therefore, likewise to consider 
attraction as an occult Quality, in as far as it is givea 
for a property essential to bodies. But as the idea 
of all occult qualities is now banished from philoso- 
phy, attraction ought not to be considered in jthis 
sense.* 

IStk October, 1760. 

* TIm reasoning of ttae learned author in this Loiter is obviously very 
deficient in cogency or point. The quality, or modiu operandi^ ofliis 
ether in bringing the twro bodies together, appears to be as occult as the 
quality of attraction. It is difficult to pereeive why a circuffiambientetb^r 
should have a greater tendency to bring two bodies together than it has- 
to separate theiu, or why its effect should be similar to attractioa any 
than to repttlsioa— ilm. Ed. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

Naivre and Essetiee of Bodies ; or Extension^ ilfoMily, 
and ImpenetrahUity of Body. 

Thb metaphysical di8((iiisitioii, Whether bodies 
may be endowed with an interna] power of attract- 
ing each other, without being impelled by an exter- 
nal force, cannot be terminated till we have exam- 
ined more particularly the nature of body in gene- 
ral. As this subject is of the last importance, not 
only in mathematics and physics, but in every branch 
of philosophy, you must permit me to go into a mote 
particular detail of it. . 

First, it is asked. What is body ? However absurd 
this question may appear, as no one is ignorant of 
the difference between what is body and what is 
not, it is, however, difficult to ascertain the real 
characters which constitute the nature of bodies. 
The Cartesians say it consists in extension, and that 
whatever is extended is a body. They clearly -un- 
derstand that extension has in this case three dimen- 
sions, and that a single dimension, or extension in 
length only, gives oiuy a line ; and that two dimen- 
sions, length and breadth, form only a surface, which 
sttU is not a body. To constitute a body, therefore, 
we must have three dimensions, and every body 
must have length, breadth, and depth or thickness ; 
in other words, an extension in three dimensions. 

But it is asked, at the same time, if every thing 
which has extension is a body. This must be the 
case if the definition of Descartes be just. The idea 
which the vulgar form of spectres contains exten- 
sion ; it is, however, denied that they are bodies. 
Though this idea be purely imaginary, it serves to 
prove, however, that something may have extension 
without being a body. Besides, the idea which we 
" U9 
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have of space contaiiis, undoubtedly, an extension 
with three dimensions. It is admitted, nevertheless, 
that space alone is not a body ; it only furnishes the 
place which bodies occupy and fiH. 

Let us suppose that all those things which are at 
present in my apartment, air and every thing, were 
annihilated by the divine Omnipotence, there would 
remain still in the apartment the same length, 
breadth, andheight, but without a body in it. Here, 
then, is the possibility of an extension that shall 
not be a body. Such a space, without body in it, is 
called a vacuum ; a vacuum, then, is extension with- 
out body. 

It may likewise be said, according to the vulgar 
superstition, that a spectre has extension, but that 
body or corporality is wanting to it. It is clear^ 
then, that extension is not sufficient to constitute a 
body, — ^that something more is necessary ; hence it 
follows that the definition of the Cartesians is not 
exact. But what more is necessary, besides exten* 
sion, to constitute a body 1 The answer is, mobil- 
ity, or the possibility of being put in motion ; for, 
though a body be at rest, whatever may be the causes 
which preserve it in that state, it would, however, be 
possible to move it, provided the powers applied to 
it were sufficient. By this, space is excluded from 
the class of bodies, as we see that space, which 
only serves to receive, bodies, remains immoveable, 
whatever motion the bodies that it contain may- 
have. 

It is likewise said that, by the help of motion, 
bodies are transported from one place to another ; 
by which we are given to understand that theplacea 
and space remain unchangeable. My apartment, 
however, with the vacuum which I have above sup- 
posed, might undoubtedly be moved, and actually i» 
so, as it follows the motion which carries round the 
earth itself; here, then, is a vacuum in motion, with- 
out being a body. The vulgar superstition, too, be<« 
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stows motion on spectres ; and this is sufficient to 
prove that the power of being moved and extension 
alone.do not constitute the nature of bodies. Some- 
• thing more is wanting; there must be matter to con- 
istitute a body, or rather, it is this which distinguishes 
a real body from simple extension, or from a spectre. 

Here, then, we are reduced to explain what is to 
be understood by the term matter^ without which ex- 
tension cannot be body. Now, the signification of 
these two terms is so much the same, that all body 
is matter, and all matter is body ; so that even now 
we have made no great progress. We easily di»« 
•cover, however, a general character, inseparable 
from all matter, and consequently pertaining toaU 
lK>dies ; it is impenetrability, the impossibilitY of being 
penetrated by other bodies, or the impossibility that 
two bodies should occupy the same place at once. 
In truth, impenetrability is what a vacuum wants in 
order to be a body. 

It will perhaps be objected, that the hand may be 
easily moved through air and through water, which 
are nevertheless acknowledged bodies ; these, then, 
must be penetrable bodies, and consequently impene<- 
trabilit3^ is not an inherent character of idl bodies. 
But it is worthy of remark, that when you plunge 
your hand into water, the particles of tHe water 
make way for your hand, and that there is no water 
in the space which your hand occupies. If the 
hand could move through the water while that fluid 
•did not make room for it, but remained in the place 
which the hand occupied, then it would be penetra- 
ble ; but it is evident this is not the case. Bodies, 
then, are impenetrable : a body, therefqre, always 
excludes from the place which it occupies every 
-other body ; and as soon as a body toters into any 
place, it is absolutely necessary that the body wlUch 
occupied it before shoidd leave it. This is the.senso 
wbdch we must affix to the term impenetrability. 

iUt October, 1760. 
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LETTER LXX. 
Lmpeneiraifility of Bodies, 

Thb instance of a spungre will perhaps be pro- 
duced as an objection to the impenetrability of 
bodies, which plunged into water appears completely 
penetrated by it. But the particles of the spunge 
are very far from being so, in such a manner as that 
one particle of the water should occupy the same 
place with one particle of the spunge. We know 
that spunge is a very porous body ; and that before 
it is put into the water its pores are filled with air ; 
as soon as the water enters into the pores of the 
spunge the air is expelled, and disengages itself 
under the form of little bubbles ; so that in this case 
no penetration takes place, neither of the air by the 
water, nor of the water by the aijr, as this last always 
makes its escape from the place into which tne 
water enters. 

It is, then, a general and essential property of all 
bodies to be impenetrable; and consequently the 
justness of this definition must be admitted, that a 
body is an impenetrable extension; as not only all 
bodies are extended and impenetrable, but likewise 
recmrocally, as that which is at the same time ex- 
tended ^d impenetrable is beyond contradiction a 
body, vacuum is a^ccordingly excluded from the 
class of bodies ; for though it has extension, it wants 
l"SS«?^^^*^^l ?"^ wherever we meet with a 
Th^W i^T*>!?^^^® "^^y be introduced without 

We muT^M^''^ ^^* ^^ '^ place, 
nulled S«* fl®"?P^ ^ '^©n^ove another difliculty 
SS^ sa^h« ni^^ l«npenetrabiUty of bodies. Theri 
™Siintn^^^^^*,?'®'b^^«8^Wch admit of com- 
pression mto a smaller space; as, for example, wool. 
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and especiadly air, which it is possible to reduce 
into a space a thousand times smaller than what it 
occupies. It appears, then, that the different parti- 
cles of air are reduced in the same place,rana that 
consequently they mutually penetrate. 

There is, however, nothing in this ; for the air 
too is a body or a substance full of empty pores, or 
filled with ^at, fluid, incomparably more subtile, 
which we call ether. In the first case no penetration 
will ensue, as the particles of air only approach 
nearer to each other according as the vacuum is 
diminished ; and in the other case, the ether fiinds a 
sufficiency of small passages by which to escape as 
the particles of the air approach each other, but all 
the while without any mutual penetration. For this 
reason it is necessary to employ a greater force 
when we want to compress the air more ; and if the 
aiir were compressed to such a degree that its mi- 
nute particles touched each other, we could not 
carry the compression farther, because, were it pos- 
sible, the minute particles of the air must mutually 
penetrate. 

It is, then, a necessary and fundamental law in 
nature, that no two bodies can penetrate each other, 
or occupy the same place at once ; and it is in con- 
formity to this principle that we must look for the 
real source of all the motions which we observe in 
all bodies and of the changes which befall them. 
As two bodies cannot continue their motion without 
X)enetrating each other, it is absolutely necessary 
that the one should give place to the other. If, then, 
two bodies are moving in the same hne, the one to 
the left, the other to the right, as it frequently hap- 
pens at billiards, if each were to continue its mo- 
tion they must mutually penetrate ; but this being 
impossible, as soon as they come to touch a shock 
takes place, by which the motion of each body is 
almost instantly changed; and this shock is pro- 
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duced in nature only to prevent penetration. The 
motion of each body is precisely changed no further 
than is necessary to prevent all penetration ; and iu 
this consists the real cause of all the changes which 
happen- in the world. 

When all these changes are attentively considered, 
they are found always to take place in order to pre- 
vent some penetration, which without these changes 
must have ensued. At the moment I am writing, I 
observe that if the paper were penetrable, the pen 
would pass freely into it without writing ; but as the 
paper sustains the pressure of my pen moistened 
with ink, it receives from it some particles which 
form these letters, which could not happen if bodies 
penetrated each other. 

This property of all bodies, known hy the term 
imjametrabUity^ is then not only of the last importance 
relatively to every branch of human knowledge, but 
we may consider it as the master-spring which nar- 
ture sets a-going in order to produce all' her won- 
ders. It merits, then, an^ attentive examination, in 
order that we may be enabled to explain more clearly 
the nature of bodies, and the principles of every 
species of movement commonly called, laws of 

25M OetfAer^ 1760. 
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(y the Motion of Bodies, real and apparent. 

All bodies are at rest or in motion. However 
evident this distinction may be, it is almost impos- 
sible to judge whether a body is in the one state or 
in the other. The paper which I see on my table 
seems to me really at rest ; but when I reflect' that 
the whole earth is moving with that astonishing 
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Telocity which I explained in a former Letter,* my 
house^ my table, and the paper must absolutely be 
carried along with the same rapidity. Thus every 
thing that seems to be at rest has in reality the same 
motion as the earth. 

We must therefore distinguish between two kinds 
of rest; the one absolute, the other apparent. Ab- 
solute rest takes place when a body remains con- 
stantly in the same place, not with relation to the 
earth, but with relation to the universe. If the fixed 
stars remained always in the same place of the uni- 
verse, they would be at rest, though they seem to 
move very rapidly ; but as we are not certain of it, 
we must not pretend to affirm that the fixed stars 
are in a state of absolute rest. 

A body is said to be in a state of apparent rest 
when it preserves the same situation on the earth. 
It is likewise to be presumed that these terms, rest 
and motion, have been introduced into language to 
mark rather appearances than truth ; and in this 
sense I affirm, without hesitation, that my table is at 
rest as well as the whole earth ; and that the sun 
and the fixed stars are in motion, and that a very 
rapid motion, although they are really at rest. We 
should, therefore, be ascribing strange and purely 
metaphysical ideas to these expressions, if we un- 
derstood by them absolute rest or motion; and it is 
absurd to employ, as some persons do, passages of 
the Holy Scriptures to prove that the earth is at 
rest, and the sun in motion. 

Language is formed for general use, and philoso- 
phers are under the necessity of forming a particular 
language for themselves. As we are incapable to 
Judge of absolute rest, it is very natural for us to 
consider those bodies as at. rest which preserve the 
same situation relatively to the earth, as it is very 
ptobable the inhabitants of other planets likewise 

n. 
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form their Judgment of rest from the same sitnatioii 
relatively to their respective planet. 

We observe, that navigators consider as at rest 
the objects which preserve the same situation rela- 
tively to their vessel, and that the coasts which they 
discover appear to them to be in motion ; and no one 
thinks of finding fanlt with their using the common 
modes of expression. There is, therefore, a great 
difference between rest and motion, real or absolute, 
and between rest and motion apparent, or relative to 
a body, considered at the time as in a state of rest^ 
though perhaps it may be in motion. The principle 
or laws of motion refer chiefly to the absolute state 
of bodies, that is, to their rest or motion, real or 
absolute. In order to discover these laws, we begin 
with considering a body singly and abstractedly from 
all others. 

This hypothesis, though it never can take {dace, is. 
in reality very proper to assist us in distinguishing^ 
what is operated by the nature of body itself, from 
that which other bodies are capat)le of operating^ 
upon it. 

Let a bodjr then be alone, and at rest ; it may be 
asked, Will it continue at rest, or will it begin to> 
move 1 As there is no reason which should incline 
it to move to one side rather than to another, it is 
concluded that it would remain always at rest. The 
same thing must happen on the supposition of the 
existence of other bodies, provided they do not act 
on the body in question ; hence results this funda- 
mental law : When a body is once in a state of rest, 
and nothing external acts upon it, it toill remain aiways 
in that state : and if it begin to move, the cause of mo^ 
iion would be ovJt of it, so that there is nothing in the 
body itself which is capable of putting it in motion^ 
When, therefore, we see a body which has been at 
nest begin to move, we may rest assured that ttas 
notion has been occasioned by an exterior power, 
as there is nothing in the body itself capable of pat- 
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ting it in maticm ; and if it were alone^ and cut off 
l^om ail communication with other bodies, it would 
lemain always at rest. 

However wall founded this law maybe, and how- 
ever entitled to rank with geometrical truths, there 
fre persoi^s little accustomed to profound investii^ 
tion who pretend that it is contradicted by expe- 
rience, nrhey allege the example of a thread to which 
a stone is appended ; the stone is at rest, but foils 
the moment that the thread is cut. It is certain, 
say they, that the action by which the thread is cut 
is not capable of making the stone move ; the stone, 
therefore, must fall by a power which is proper to 
itself, and internal. 

The fact is certain ; but it is evident, at the same 
time, that gravity is the cause of the descent, and 
not an internal power in the stone. 

They say, further, that gravity may be an intrinsic 
power, attached to the nature of the stone; on 
which it must be remarked, that gravity is produced 
either by a subtile matter or by the attraction of the 
earth. In the first case, it certainly is that subtile 
matter which causes the descent of the stone; in 
the second, which appears favourable to our oppo- 
nents, it can with no propriety be affirmed that the 
stone descends by an intrinsic power; it is rather 
the earth which contains the cause of it, and which 
produces the descent of the stone by its attractive 
power ; for if the earth did not exist, or were deprived 
of its attractive power, they admit that the stone 
would not descend. 

It is certain, therefore, that the cause of the de- 
scent does not reside in the stone itself: the cause 
then is always extrinsic, whether it be in the subtile 
matter or in the earth, supposing it to be endowjBd 
with an attractive power, as the partisans of attrac- 
tion pretend. l*his difficulty beinff removed, the law 
whidil have laid down subsists in lull force — namely, 
that a body, once at rest, will always remain so, uh- 

Vol, I.— X 
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less it be put in motion by some foreign cause. This 
law must take place, provided the body has been; at 
rest but a single instant, though it wm in motion im- 
mediately before ; and when once reduced to a state 
of rest, it will always preserve that state, unless some 
foreim cause intervene to put it again m motion. 
This principle being the foundation of all mechamcs, 
it was necessary for me to estabhsh it with all pos- 
sible precision. 
2Bth Octobery 1760. 

LETTER LXXII. 

Cf Uniform, Accelerated, and Retarded Motion. 

I RETURN to the case of a body placed in such a 
manner as to have no connejcion with any other. 
Let us suppose it to have received some motion, 
from whatever cause; it remains that we inquire. 
What will afterward happen to it ! Will it continue 
to move ? or will it suddenly return to a state <^ 
rest; or after some time? Vou must be sensible, 
that this is an inquiry of some importance, and that 
all OUT researches respecting the motion of bodies 
def^end upon it. Let us examine if, by mean^ of 
reasoning, we? are able to resolve it. 

A body is at rest as long as it and all its parts 
remain in the same place ; and it is in motion when 
that body, or some of its parts only, pass from one 
place to another. Now, there are two things to be 
cbnsidered in motion, the direction and the velocity. 
The direction is the place towards which the body 
is carried, and the velocity is the space, greater or 
less, through which it moves in a certain time. I 
wn persuaded you have already juster ideas of this 
than I could communicate by the most ample expla- 
nation. I remark only, that as long as a body pre- 
serves the same direction, it moves in a straighl line 
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— «nd reciprocally, as long as a body moves in a 
straight line, it preserves the same direction; but 
when it moves in a curve, it is continusdly changing 
its position. 
If a body, then, Fig. 36, moves in the curve ABC; 

Fig, 36. 




when it is at A, its direction is the small line A a ; 
when it is at B, its direction is the small line B b ; 
an^ at C, the small line C c. Let these smsdl lines 
be produced ; the continuations of which are marked 
bjc the straight dotted lines A L, B M, C N ; and it 
will be affirmed, that when the body passes through 
A, its direction is the straight line A L, because, if 
the body preserved the same direction which it had 
at A, it would move in the straight line A L. It is 
evident, then, that it moves in the curve only in so 
far as it is continually changing its direction. And 
when it arrives at B and at C, the direction from 
which it deviates is expressed by the straight lines 
B M and C N. 

A body preserves the same velocity in its motion 
as lon^.as it moves through equal spaces in equal 
times. This motion is called uniform. Thus, for 
example, if a body moves in such a manner as always 
to proceed ten feet during every second, we call this 
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motion uniform. If another body proceeds twenty- 
feet in a second, its motion too would be uniform, 
but its Telocity would be twice as gfreat as that of 
the preceding. 

From what I hare just said of the uniformity of 
motion, it is easy to comprehend what is not uniu>rm 
motion ; for when the velocity of a body is not equal, 
its motion is not uniform. When the velocity of a 
body goes on increasing, its motion is said to be 
accelerated f and when it is continually diminishing, 
we say it is retarded. In this last case, the velocify 
may come to be retarded to such a degree that the 
body shall at length come to a state of rest. 

Having made these remarks on the velocity and 
direction of moving bodies, I return to the case of a 
solitary body, which I suppose to be put in motion 
by any cause whatever. As soon as it has begun to 
move, it must have acquired a certain direction, and 
a certain velocity : and the question is. Will it aufter- 
ward preserve the same direction and the same 
velocity ; or win it undergo some alteration 1 We 
cannot affirm that it will be reduced to a state of rest 
in an instant, for in this case it could not have had 
any motion, all motion supposing duration, however 
short. Now, as long as the motion lasts, it is cer- 
tain that the direction will remain the same. 

In truth, it is impossible to conceive why the body 
should go out of its road, to one side rather than to 
another ; and as nothing comes to pass without rea- 
son, it follows that the body in question will always 
persevere in the same direction, or that its motion 
will proceed in a straight line, which is a great step 
made towards the decision of the question. 

It is likewise maintained that the velocity of the 
body of which I ppeak cannot change, for in that 
case it must either increase or diminish: and no 
reason can be assigned capable of producing this 
change. Hence it is concluded, that this body will 
alwaya continue to move with tiie same velocity, 
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and in the same direction, or that it will proceed 
continually in the direction of a straight line, with- 
out ever deviatini^ from it, and always with equal 
speed. This motion will be performed, then, always 
in a straight line, and with an equal velocity, without 
ever being slackened or retarded ; the body, there- 
fore, will never be reduced to a state of rest. 

What has been said of a body, which I have sup- 
posed solitary, would happen in like manner to our 
globe, if no other bodies nad any influence upon it ; 
for then it would be the same thing as if they did not 
exist. The question, then, is resolved. A body in 
motion will always preserve it in the same direction, 
add with the same velocity, unless some external 
pause interpose capable of altering its motion. So 
long, therefore, as a body is not subject to the action 
of some exteirnal cause, it will remain at rest, if it 
has once been in a state of rest ; or will be moved 
in the direction of a straight line, and always with 
the same velocity, if it has once been put in motion ; 
and this is the first and principal law of nature, on 
which the whole science of motion must be founded. 

From it we deduce at once this conclusion, that as 
often as we see a body which was at rest put in 
motion, or a body moving in a curve line, or whose 
velocity changes, it is certain that an external cause 
acts. upon it. No change can possibly take place 
either as to direction or velocity, but what is the 
operation of a foreign cause. 

tst Niwember^ 1760. '^ 
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PHnctpal Law cf Motion and Rest. Disputes of Phi- 
iosapfiers an the Subject, 

With whatever solidity this principle is estabr 
iishedythat every Iwdy put in motion continues to 
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moTe in the same direction, and with the same ve- 
locity, unless some exterior cause interpose to de- 
range this motion— it has nevertheless been com- 
bated by certain philosophers, who have never made 
any great progress in the science of motion ; while 
those to whom we are indebted for all the great 
discoveries which have been made in this soience 
unanimously agree, that all their researches have 
proceeded entirely on this principle. It is attacked 
by two sects of philosophers, whose objections I 
proceed to propose, and shall endeavour to reAite. 

It is alleged by the one, That all bodies have a 
propensity to rest, which is their natural state, and 
that motion is to them a state of violence ; so that 
when a body is put in motion, it has a tendency from 
its Very nature to return to the state of rest ; and 
that it maJtes every effbrt to destroy its motion, in- 
dependently of every external or foreign cause. 
They allege, in proof, experience so convincing, 
according to them, that we know of no motion in 
nature that does not very sensibly betray this reluc- 
tance. Do we not see^ say they, on the billiard-table, 
that with whatever force we strike a ball, its motion 
is quickly slackened, and it soon returns to a state 
of rest. As soon as the motion of a clock ceases to 
be kept up by the external force which set it a-going, 
it stops. It is remarked of all machines in general, 
that their motion lasts no longer than the extenial 
powers by which they are agitated. Hence ihef 
conclude, that a body put in motion is so far from 
preserving it from any thing in its own nature, that« 
on the contrary, an extemalforce must be emfdoyed 
to keep it up. 

You must be sensible, that if this conclusion is just, 
our principle is completely subverted ; as, in virtue 
of this principle, the ball and the machines in ques- 
tion, once put in motion, must always preserve the 
same, unless external causes have occasioned sonf6 
change in it Thus, in the experiments referred to. 
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had there been no external cause which tended to 
destroy the motion, we should have been under the 
necessity of abandoning our principle. 

But if we attend to every thing, we shall ihid so 
many obstacles opposed to nie motion, that we need 
no longer wonder it should be so speedily extin- 
guished. In fact, it is first th6 friction on the billiard- 
table which diminishes the motion of the ball, for it 
cannot advance without rubbing against the cloth. 
Againj the air, being a substance, causes likewise a 
resistance capable of diminishing the motion of 
bodies. To ub conviriced of this, you have only 
to move your hand rapidly thrbugh thef air. It is 
evident, then, that in the case of the billiard-table, 
it is the friction aild the resistance of the air which 
counteract the motion of the baB, and soon reduce 
it to a state of rest. 

Now, these causes are external, and it is easily 
comprehensible, that but for these obstacles the 
motion of the ball must have always continued. The 
same reasoning is applicable to machine's of all 
kinds, in which the friction which acts on the dif- 
ferent parts is so Considerable, ' that it is visibly a 
very sufficient cause of soon reducing the machine 
to rest. 

Having, then, discovered' the real causes which 
produce, in the cases alleged, the extinction of mo- 
tion, and that these caus^' are external, and not re- 
sident in the moving body;, it is evidently false, that 
bodies have in their rtaturfef a pro]f)ensity to rest. Our 
principle, therefor^, subsists in ftill force, and even 
acquires additional strength front the preceding ob- 
jectioifks. Every body, then, always preiserves the 
motion which it has once received, unless foreign 
causes interpose to change the ^direction, or the velo- 
city, or both at once. And thus we have got rid of 
one phalanx of the adversaries #ho combat our prin- 
ciple. . • 

The otfaerw moHi foiiaoiiSMe^ jR^)rthey are no leM 
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thaath^ celebrated Wolffian philosophers. They do 
not indeed openly declare against our principle, bay 
they even express much respect for it ; but they ad- 
vance others which directly oppose it. 

They maintain, that all bodies, in virtue of theu 
nature, are making continual efforts to change their 
state ; that is, when they are at rest, they make an 
effort to move ; and, if they are in motion, make con- 
tinual efforts to change their velocity and direction. 
They idlege nothing in proof of this assertion, except 
certain crude reasonings, drawn from their system of 
metaphysics, which I shall hereafter take occasion to 
lay before you. I only remark, at present, that this 
opinion is contradicted by the principle which we 
have so firmly established ; and by experience, which 
is in perfect conformity with it. 

In fact, if it be true that a body at rest remains, 
in virtue of its nature, in that state, it must be un- 
doubtedly false that it should make, in virtue of its 
nature, continual efforts to change its state. And if 
it be true that a body in motion preserves, in virtue 
of its nature, this motion, in the same direction, and 
with the same velocity, it is impossible that the same 
body should, in virtue of its nature, be making con- 
tinual efforts to change its motion. 

These philosophers, in attempting to maintain, at 
the same time, the true principle of motion, and their 
own absurd opinion, have fallen into self-contradicr 
tion, and thereby subverted their own system. It is 
therefore placed beyond the reach of dispute, that 
our principle is founded in the very nature of body, 
and that whatever is contrary to it ought to be 
banished from sound philosophy : and this same prin- 
ciple enables us to clear it of certain subtilties in 
"which it has been involved. 

This principle is commonly expressed in the two 
following propositions: First, A body once at rest 
will remain eternally at rest, unless it be vut in motion by 
jutme external or forfiign c^vae: Secondly, A body once 
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in fnotion todi preserve it eternally, %n the same direc- 
tion, and with the same velocity ; or will proceed with a' 
uniform motion, in a straight line, unless it is disturbed 
h^ some external or foreign cause. In these two propo- 
sitions consists tne foundation Of the whole science 
of motion called mechanics, 
4M November, 1760. 
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Cff the Inertia of Bodies : C^f Pomers. 

As we say that a body, so long as it is at rest, re- 
mains in the same state, so we likewise say of a 
body in motion, that as long as it moves in the same 
direction, and with the same velocity, it remains in 
the same state. To continue in the sanie state, then, 
signifies nothing more than to remain at rest, or to 
preserve the same motion. 

Tills manner of speaking has been introduced for 
the purpose of expressihs^ more succinctly our grand 
principle, that every body, in virtue of its nature, 
preserves itself in the same state till an extraneous 
cause come to disturb it — ^that is, to put the body in 
motion when at rest, or to derange its motion. 

It must not be imagined that a body, in order to 
preserve the same state, must remain in the same 
place ; this, indeed, is the case when the body is at 
rest ; but When it moves with the same velocity, and 
in the same direction, we say, equally, that it con- 
tinues in the same state, though it is every instant 
changing its place. It was necessary to make this 
remark, to prevent the possibility of confounding 
change of place with that of state. If it be now 
asked. Why bodies continue in the same state ? the 
answer must be, that this is in virtue of their pecu- 
liar nature. 

All bodies, in as far as they are composed of mai- 
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ter, have the propei:ty of. remaining in the same 
state, if they are fiot drawn out of it by some exter- 
nal cause. This, then, is a property founded on 
the nature of bodies, by which they endeavour to 
preserve themselves in the same state, whether of 
rest or motion. This quality, with which all bodies 
are endowed, and which is essential to them, is called 
inertia, and it enters as necessarily into their consti- 
tution as extension and impenetrabiUty — ^to such a 
dei^ee, that it would be impossible for a body to 
exist, divested of this inertia. 

This term wasHrst introduced into philosophy by 
tliose who maintained that all bodies have a propen- 
sity to rest. Thep'considered bodies as somewhat 
resembluig indolent persons, who prefer rest to ex- 
ertion, and ascribed to bodies an aversion to motion, 
similar to that which sluggards have for labour ; the 
teittvifnertia signifying nearly the same thing as slug- 
gishness. But though the falseness of this opinion 
has been since detected, and though it is certam that 
bodies remain equally in their state of motion as in 
that of rest, yet the term inertia has been still re- 
tained, to denote in general the property of all bodies 
to continue in the same state, whether of rest or of 
motion. 

The exact idea of inertia, therefore, is a repug- 
nance to every thing that has a tendency to change 
the state of bodies ; for as a body, in virtue of its 
nature, preserves the same state of motion, or of rest, 
aijid cannot be drawn out of it but by external causes, 
it follows, that in order to a body^s changing its 
state, it must be forced out of it by some external 
cause ; without which it would always continue in 
the same state. Hence it is that we give to this 
external cause the name of power or force. It is a 
term in common use, though many by whom it is 
employed have but a very imperfect idea of it. 

From what I have just said, you will see that the 
word force signifies every thing that is capable of 
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changing the state of bodies. Thus, when a body 
which has been at rest is put in motion, it is a force 
which produces this effect ; and when a body in mo- 
tion changes its direction, or velocity, H is likewise 
a force which produces this change. Kvery change 
of direction, or of velocity, in the motion of a body, 
requires either an increase or a diminution of force. 
Such force, therefore, is always out of the body 
whose state is changed ; for we have seen, that a 
body left to itself preserves always the same state, 
unless a force from without acts upon it. 

Now, the inertia by which a body tends to preserve 
itself in the same state exists in the body itself, and 
is an essential property of it ; when, therefore, an 
external force changes the state of any body, the 
inertia which would maintain it in the same state 
opposes itself to the action of that force ; suid hence 
we comprehend, that the inertia is a quality suscep- 
tible of measurement, or that the inertia of one 
body may be greater or less than that of another 
body. 

But bodies are endowed with this inertia in as far 
as they contain matter. It is even by the inertia, 
or the resistance which they oppose to every change 
of state, that we judge of the quantity of a body; 
inertia of a body, accordingly, is greater in propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter which it contains. 
Hence we conclude, that it requires a greater force 
to change the state of a great body, than that of a 
small one ; and we go on to conclude, that the great 
body contains more matter than the small one. It 
may even be affirmed that this single circumstance, 
the inertia, renders matter sensible to us. 

It is evident, then, that the inertia is susceptible 
of measurement, and that is the same with the 
quantity of matter which a body contains ; as we de- 
nominate likewise the quantity of matter in a body 
its mass, the measure of the inertia is the same 
thatT>f the mass. 
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To this, th«i, is leduced our knowledgp of bodies 
in jrenferal. First, we know that ajl bodies have an 
extension of three dimensions ; secondly, that they 
are impenetrable ; and hence results their gener^ 
property, known by the name of tnertta, by wh^ch 
they preserve themselves in their state ; tliat is, 
when a body is at rest, by its irkertia it remains so ; 
and when it is in motion, it is likewise by its inertia 
that it continues to njkove with the same velocity, 
and in the same 4irection; and this preservation of 
the same state lasts till some external cause inter- 
pose to produce change in it. As often as the state 
of a body changes, we must never look for the cause 
of such change in the body itself; it exists always 
out of the body, and this is the just idea which we 
must form of a power or force. 

Qth Novemhery 1760. 

LETTER LXXV. 

Changes which may take place in the State of Bodies. 

The fundamental principle of mechanics, with the 
idea of inertia which I have endeavoured to explain, 
enables us to reason on soUd ground respecting va- 
rious phenomena presented to us in nature. On 
seeing a body in motion, which should proceed uni- 
formly in a straight line, that is, which should pre- 
serve the same direction, and the same velocity, 
we would say, that the cause of thi& continuation of 
motion is not to be found out of the body, but that 
f% founded in its very nature, and that, in virtue 
ot its inertia, it remains always in the same state ; 
as we would say, were the body at rest, that this 
wok place in virtue of its inertia. 
^pre would likewise be right in saying that this 
«oay und^gQ^g jj^ action from any external cause ; 
or, It any such existed, Ihat these powers repiprq- 
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cally destroyed each other in such a manher that 
the body is in the state in which it wouJd be if no 
force acted upon it. 

If it is asked, then, Why the body continues to 
move in this manner ? the answer is obvious. But 
if it is asked, Why this body has begrun thus to 
movet the question is totally different. It must 
be said, that this motion has been impressed upon it 
by some external force, if it was before at rest ; but 
it would be impossible to affirm any thing with cer- 
tainty respecting the quantity of that force, because, 
perhaps, no traces of it remain. It is therefore abun- 
dantly ridiculous to ask, Who impressed motion 
on every body at the beginning of the world ? or, 
Who was the prime mover t Those who puttiie 
question admit, then, a beginning, and consequenUv 
a creation ; but they imagine that Grod created all 
bodies at rest. Now, it may be answered. That he 
who could create bodies could impress motion upon 
them. I ask them in my turn. If they believe it to 
be more easy to create a body at rest than in mo- 
tion 1 They both equally require the omnipotence 
of God ; and this question belongs n6t to the province 
of philosophy. 

But when a body has once received motion, it 
preserves that motion by its own nature, or by its 
inertia, in the same state m which it must constantly 
remain, until a force, or some foreign cause, oppose 
an obstacle to it. As often, then, as we observe that 
a body does not remain in the same state, that a 
body at rest begins to move, or that a body in mo 
tion changes its direction or velocity, we must 
admit that this change has its cause out of the body, 
and that it is occasioned by a foreien force. Thus, 
as A stone left to itself descends, the cause of that 
descent is foreign to the body ; and it is not from its 
own nature that the body descends, but from the ef- 
fect of a foreign cause, to which we ^ve the name 
of graoity. 

Vol. I.— Y 
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Gravity, then, is not an intrinsic property of body ; 
it is rather the effect of a foreign force the source 
of which must be sought for out of the bo<^y .* Tl^s 
is geometrically true, though we know not the foreign 
forces which occasion gravity It is the same whea 
we throw a stone. We see clearly that it doe* not 
follow in its motion the direction of a straight Ime, 
and that its velocity does not always continue the 
same It is gravity, likewise, which changes the 
direction of the velocity of the body ; but for it, the 
stone would describe a straight line in the air, and 
proceed forward with the same velocity ; and were 
gravity to be suddenly annihUated during the motion 
of the stone, it would continue to move m a straight 
line, and would preserve the same direction, and the 
same velocity which it had at the instant when grav- 
ity ceased to act upon it. i, i. j- 

But as gravity acts continually, and upon all bodies, 
»we need not be surprised that we meet with no mo- 
* tion in which the direction and the velocity contmue 
the same. The case of rest may very well take 
place ; it is when something invincibly opposes the 
fall of a body ; thus, the floor of my apartment pre- 
vents my falling into that below it. But the bodies 
which appear to us at rest are carried along by the 
motion of the earth, which is neither rectilinear nor 
uniform : it cannot be aflarmed, therefore, that these 
•bodies remain in the same state. Neither is there 

• * This assertion is without proof or evidence, unless the author in^ns 
to imply, that by seeking for the source of «raT»ty o«^®f."®.?**2i 
we shall find it in the will of the Creator. The Newtonian theonr 
of gravity is now universally admitted, except perchance by a ww 
sciolists in philosophy. We can, as Sir Isaac Newton admits, readily 
conceive of the existence of matter which should not be endowea wttli 
the quality of attraction ; but as ftir as human observation has extended, 
we are justified in ascribing to matter nniversally this remarkable prop- 
erty. A stone in ftUing moves therefore by virtue of this property, wuch 
it possesses in common with this earth. The attraction and the motion 
are mbtual, bat the distance moved through to effect a junction is in- 
versely proportionate to the masaes in the moving bodies. Hence llm 
Btone appears to move, and not the earth.— -Am. Ed. 
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one of the heavenly bodies which moves in a straight 
line, and always with the same velocity ; they are 
continually changing their state : and even the forces 
which produce this continual change are not un- 
known to us ; they are the attractive powers which 
the heavenly bodies exercise over one another. 

I have already remarked that these forces may 
very probably be caused by the subtile matter which 
surrounds all the heavenly bodies, and ^s the 
whole space of the heavens ; but, according to the 
opinion of those who consider attraction as a power 
inherent in matter, this force is always foreign to 
the body on which it acts. Thus, when we say the 
earth is attracted towards the sun, it is a<^know- 
ledged that the force which acts upon the earth is 
not resident in the eiarth itself, but in the sun ; as, in 
fact, if the sun did not exist there would be no sugh 
force.* 

This opinion, however, that attraction is essential 
to all matter, is subject to so many other inconve^ 
niences, that it is hardly possible to allow it a place 
in a rational philosophy. It is certainly much safer 
to proceed on the idea, that what is called attrac- 
tion is a power contained in the subtile matter which 
fills the whole space of the heavens ; though we 
cannot tell how.f We must accustom ourselves to 
acknowledge our ignorance on a variety of other 
important subjects. 

nth November, neo, 

* It ieems difficult to reconeile thisttMertion with the opinion that the 
author understood the Newtonian theory of gravitation. The force exists 
in the earth as well as in the sun ; therefore, in each being directly pro- 
portionate to their respective quantities of matter.— ilm. Ed. 

t The Cartesian doctrine, here so distinctly preferred, is now exploded. 
^Am.E<L 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

* Stftiem €f the Monads of Wolff. 

Bbforb 1 attempt to make you sensible of the 
truth of the principle, that all bodies of themselves 
always preserve the same state of rest or motion, I 
must remark, that if we consult experience only on 
the sul^ect, without thoroughly investigating it by 
the powers of reasoning, we would be disposed to 
draw the directly opposite conclusion, and to main* 
tain, that bodies always have a propensity to be con- 
tinually changing their state ; as we see nothing in 
the whole universe but a perpetual change in the 
state of bodies. But we have just shown what are 
the causes which produce these changes, and w^ 
are assured, that they are not to be found in the 
bodies whose state is changed, but out of them. 

The principle, then, which we have established is 
80 far from being contradicted by experience, that it 
is, on the contrary, confirmed by it. You will easily 
jud^ from this, how several great philosophers, 
misled by an experience not accurately understood, 
have fallen into the error of maintaining that all 
bodies are endowed with powers disposing them 
continually to change their state. 

It is thus that Wolff has reasoned. He says, 1. 
Experience shows us all bodies perpetually changing 
their state ; 3. Whatever is capable of changing the 
state of bodies is called force ; 3. All bodies, there- 
fore, are endowed with a force capable of changing 
their state ; 4. Every body, therefore, is making a 
continual effort to change ; 6. Now, this force be- 
longs to body only so far as it contains matter ; 6. 
It is therefore a property of matter to be continually 
changing its own state ; 7. Matter is a compound of 
a mmtime of parts, denominated the elements of 
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matter; therefore, 8. As the compound can have 
nothing but what is founded in the nature of its 
elements, every elementary part must be endowed 
with the power of changing its own state. 

These elements are simple beings ; for if they 
were composed of parts, they would be no longer 
elements, but their parts would be so. Now, a 
simple heifig is likewise denominated numad; every 
monad,, therefore, has the power of continually 
changing its state.. Such is the foundation of the 
system of monads, which you may have heard men- 
tioned, though it does not now make such a noise 
as it formerly did. I have marked by figures the 
several propositions on which it is estabhshed, for 
the purpose of making a more distinct reference, in 
the reflections I mean to make upon them. 

I have nothing to say respecting the first and sec- 
ond ; but the third is very equivocal, and altogether 
false, in the sense in which it is taken. Without 
meaning to say that the forces which change the 
state of bodies proceed from some spirit, I readily 
agree that the force by which the state of every body 
is changed subsists in body, but it being always un- 
derstood that it subsists in another body, ancl never 
in that which undergoes the change of state ; which 
has rather the contrary quality, that of persevering 
in the same state. In so far, then, as these forces 
subsist in bodies, it ought 'to be said that these 
bodies, as long as they have certain connexions with 
each other, may be capable of supplying forces by 
which the state of another body is changed. It fol- 
lows, that the fourth proposition must be absolutely 
false; and the result, from all that went before, 
rather is, that everybody is endowed with the power 
of remaining in the same state, which is directly the 
opposite of the conclusion which these philosophers 
have drawn. 

And I must here remark, that it is rather absurd 
to give the name of force to that quality of bodies 

Y3 
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by which they remain in their state ; for if we aze 
to understand by the term force every thing that is 
capable of changing the state of bodies, the quality 
by which they persevere in their state is rather the 
opposite of a force. It is therefore by an abuse of 
language that certain authors give the name of force 
to the inertia, which is that quality, and which they 
denominate the inert force. 

But, not to wrangle about terms, though this abuse 
inay lead to very gross errors, I return to the sys- 
tem of monads ; and as proposition 4 is false, those 
that follow, which are successively founded upon it, 
roust of necessity be so too. It is faise then, like- 
wise, that the elements of matter, or monads, if such 
there be, are possessed of the power of fjigmflring 
^eir state. Thie truth is rather to be founded on 
the oi^site quality, tl^at of persevering in the same 
state ; and thereby the whole system of monads is 
completely subverted. 

These philosophers attempted to reduce the ele- 
ments of matter to the class of beings which compre- 
hends spirits and souls, endowed, beyond the power 
of contradiction, with the faculty of changing their 
state ; for, while I am writing, my soul continually 
represents other objects to itself, and these changes 
depend entirely on my will: I am thoroughly con- 
vmced of it, and not the less so that I am master 
®\^">y own thoughts; whereas the changes which 
take place in bodies are the effect of an extraneous 
force. 

Add to this, the infinite difference between the 
state of body capable only of one velocity and of 
«°?i J^^ion, and the thoughts of spirit, and you 
wm be enth^ly convinced of the falsehood of the 
eentiments of the materialists, who pretend that 
X^ ^ 2^^ * modification of matter. These gen. 
g^en have no knowledge of the real natuie of 

' 16«A November^ 1760. 
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LETTER LXXVn. 

Origin and Nature of Powers. 

It is undoubtedly very surprisiiig, that if every 
body has a natural di^^ition to preserve itself in 
the same state, and even to oppose all change, all 
the bodies in the universe should neverth^ess be 
continually chan^ng their ^tate. We are well as- 
sured, that this ch2ige can b« produced only by a 
force not resident ini}^ body whose state is changed. 
Where, then, must we look for those powers which 
produce the incessant changes, that take place in all 
the bodies of the universe ; and which are, neverthe- 
less, foreign to body T 

Must we then suppose, besides these existing 
bodies, particular beings which contain thos^ pow- 
ers 1 or, are the powers themselves particular si^ 
stances existing in the world t We know but of two 
kinds of beings in it, the one which comprehends all 
bodies, and the other all intellectual beings, namely, 
the spirits and souls of men, and those of animals. 
Must we establish, then, in the world, besides body 
and spirits, a third species of beings, under the name 
of power or force ? or are they spirits which inces- 
santly ctuuiffe the state of bodies ? 
• Both of these labour under too many difficulties 
to be hastily adopted. Though it cannot be denied 
that the souls of men and of beasts have the power 
of producing changes in their bodies, it were, how- 
ever, absurd to maintain that the motion of a ball on 
the billiard-table was retarded and destroyed by some 
spirit ; or that gravity was produced by a spirit con- 
tmually pressing bodies downward; and that the 
heavenly bodies, which, in their motion, change both 
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direction and velocity, were subjected to the action 
of spirits, according to the system of certain an- 
cient philosophers, who assigned to e^cb of the 
heavenly bodies a spirit, or angel, who directed its 
course. 

Now, on reasoning with solidity respecting the 
phenometiaof the universe, it must be admitted that 
if we except animated bodies, that is, those of men 
and beasts, every change Of state which befalls other 
bodies is produced by merely corporeal causes, in 
which spirits have no share. The whole question, 
then, is reduced to this. Whether the forces which 
change the state of bodies exist separately, and con- 
stitute a particular species of beings, or whether 
they exist in the bodies t 

This last opinion appears at first sight very unac- 
countable ; for if all bodies have the power of pre- 
serving themselves in the same state, how can it be 
possible they should contain powers that have a 
tendency to change it ? You will not be surprised to 
hear that the origin of force has, in^l ages, been a 
stumbling-block to philosophers. They have aU 
considered it as the greatest mystery in nature, and 
as likely to remain for ever impenetrable. I hope, 
however, I shall be able to present you with a solu- 
tion of this pretended mystery, so clear that all the 
difficulties which have- hitherto appeared insur- 
mountable will wholly vanish. 

I say, then, that however strange it may appear, 
this faculty of bodies, by which they are disposed to 
preserve themselves in the same state, is capable 
of supplying powers which may change that of 
others. I do not say that a body ever changes its 
own state, but that it may become capable of chang- 
ing that of another. In order to enable you to get 
to the bottom of this mystery respecting the origin 
of force, it will be sufficient to* consider two bodies, 
as if no others existed. 
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Let the body A, Fig^ 33, be at test, and let the 
bodyB have received a motion in the direction B A, 

Fig, 3X 
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with a certain velocity. This being laid down, the 
body A is disposed to continue always at rest ; and 
the body B to continue its motion along the straight 
linie B A, always with the same velocity, and both 
the one and the other in virtue of its inertia. The 
body B will at length then come to touch the body A. 
Whut will be the consequence 1 As long as the bod^ A 
remuins at rest, the body B could not continue its 
motion without passing through the body A, that is, 
without penetrating it; it is impossible, then, that 
each body should preserve itself in its state, without 
the one^s penetrating the other. But this penetra- 
tion is impossible ; impenetrability being a property 
common to all bodies. 

It being impossible, then, that both the one and 
the other should preserve its state, the body A must 
absolutely begin to move, to make way for the body 
B, that It may continue its motion; or, that the 
body B, having come close to the body A, must have 
its motion destroyed ; or, the state of both must be 
changed, as much as is necessary to put them in a 
condition to continue afterward each in his proper 
state, without mutual penetration. 

Either the one bNody, therefore, or the other, or 
both, must absolutely undergo a change of their 
state, and the cause of this change infaUihly exists 
in the impenetrability of the bodies themselves; 
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since every cause capable of changing the state of 
bodies is denominated forcey it is then, of neces- 
sity, the impenetrability of the bodies themselves 
which produces the force by which this change is 
effected. 

In fact; as impenetrabihty implies the impossibil- 
ity that bodies should muti^ally penetrate, each of 
them opposes itself to all penetration, even in the 
minutest parts ; and to oppose itself to penetration 
is nothing else but to exert the force necessary to 
prevent it. As often, then, as two or more bodies 
cannot preserve themselves in their state without 
mutual penetration, their impenetrability always ex- 
erts the force necessary to change it, as far as is 
requisite, to prevent the slightest degree of pene- 
tration. 

The impenetrability of bodies, therefore, contains 
the real origin of the forces, which are continually 
changing their state in this world ; and this is the 
true solution of the great mystery which has per- 
plexed philosophers so grievously. 

ISth November, 1760. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 

The same Subject. Principle of the least possible 

Action, 

You have now made very considerable progress 
in the knowledge of nature, from the explanation of 
the real origin of the powers capable of changing the 
state of bodies ; and you are at present in a con- 
dition to comprehend easily why all those of this 
world are subject to an incessant change of state, 
from rest to motion, or from motion to rest. 

First, we are certain that the world is filled with 
matter. Here below, it is evident that the space 
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which separates the gross bodies sensible to feel- 
ing, is occupied by the air, and that when we make 
a vacuum in any space the ether instantly suc- 
ceeds, and it likewise fills the space in which the 
heavenly bodies move. AU space being thus full, 
it is impossible that a body in motion should con- 
tinue it a single instant without meeting others, 
through which it must pass if they were not impene- 
trable. And as this impenetrability of bodies ex- 
erts always and universdly a force which prevents 
all penetration, it is not at all surprising, then, that 
we should observe perpetual changes in the state of 
bodies, though everyone has a tendency to preserve 
itself in the same state. 

If they could penetrate each other freely, nothing 
would prevent any one from remaining perseveringly 
in its state; but being impenetrable, there must 
thence necessarily result force sufficient to prevent 
all penetration ; and no more results than what is 
precisely needful. 

While they can continue in the same state, with- 
out any injury to impenetrability, they then exert 
no force, and bodies remain in their state ; it is only 
to prevent penetration that impenetrability becomes 
active, and supplies a force sufficient to oppose it. 
When, therefore, a small force suffices to prevent 
penetration, impenetrability exerts that and no 
more ; but when a great force is necessary for this 
purpose, impenetrabiUty is ever in a condition to 
supply it. 

Thus, though impenetrability supplies these pow- 
ers, it is impossible to say that it is endowed with a 
determinate force ; it is rather in a condition to Sup- 
ply all kinds of force, great or smaU, according to 
circumstances ; it is even an inexhaustible source 
of them. As long as bodies are endowed with im- 
penetrability, this is a source which cannot be dried 
up ; this force absolutely must be exerted, or bodies 
must mutually penetrate, which is contrary to nature. 
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It ought likewise to be remarked, that this force 
is never the effect of the impenetrability of a sing^le 
body; it results always from that of adl bodies at 
once, for if one of the bodies was penetrable, the 
penetration would take place, without any need of a 
power to effect a change in their state. "When, there- 
fore, two bodies come into contact, and when they 
cannot continue in their state without penetrating 
each other, the impenetrability of both acts equally: 
Mid it is by their joint operation that the force neces- 
sary to prevent the penetration is supplied, we then 
say that they act upon each other, and that the force 
resulting from their impenetrability produces this 
effect. This force acts upon both of them ; for as 
they have a tendency towards mutual penetration, it 
repels both the one and the other, and thus prevents 
their penetration. 

It is certain, then, that bodies may act upon each 
other; and we speak so frequently of this action, as 
when two billiard balls clash, it is said the one acts 
^^u ^^ other, that you must be well acquamted 
with this mode of expression. But it must be care- 
nUly remarked, that, in general, bodies do not act 
wpon each other, but in so far as their state becomes 
contrary to impenetrability ; from whence results a 
lorce capable of changing it, precisely so much as is 
necessary to prevent any penetration; so that a 

?? X^'^^ ^^^^ "0^ ^^ve been sufficient to produce 
inis effect. 

i^ylV^ y®5^ true, that a greater force would likewise 
rf»!I^ • , penetration ; but when the change pro- 
m»<l 7^ ^^® ®*^*® ^f *^<>dies is sufficient to prevent 
tti^r P^^^t^tion, the impenetrability acts no far- 
Mier, and there results from it the least force that 
thpn ?!; *®.^^ preventing the penetration. Since, 
nrSnl {?^^^ is ^^« smallest, the effect which it 
mea i ' ^^^ i®' ^^^ change of state which it ope- 
portion 1 ^ ^ prevent penetration, will be pro- 
t^ onai; and, consequently, when two or more 
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bodies como into contact, so that no one could 
continue in its state without penetrating the others, 
a mutual action must take place, which is sdways the 
smallest that was capable of preventing penetration. 

You wiU find here, therefore, beyond all expecta- 
tion, the foundation of the system of the late Mr, 
de MauperiuiSf'^o much cried up by some, and so vio- 
lently attacked by others. His principle is, that of 
the least possible action ; by which he means, that 
in all the changes which happen in nature, the cause 
Which produces them is the least that can be. 

From the manner in which I have endeavoured to 
unfold this principle to you, it is evident that it is 
perfectly founded in the very nature of body, and 
that those who deny it are much in the wrong, 
though still less than those who would turn it into 
ridicule. You will already, perhaps, have remarked, 
that certain persons, no great friends to Mr. de 
Maupertuisj take every opportunity of laughing at 
the principle of the least possible action, as well as at 
the hole continued down to the centre of the earth ; 
but fortunately, truth suffers nothing by th^ir plea- 
santry. 

22d November, 1760. 



LETTER LXXIX. 

On the Question, Art there any other Species of Powers? 

Thk origin of powers, founded on the impenetra- 
bility of bodies, which I have been endeavouring to 
explain, is by no means inconsistent with the opinion 
of those who maintain that the souls of men and 
those of beasts have the power of acting on their 
bodies. There is nothing to hinder the existence of 
two kinds of power, which produce all the changes 
that take place in the world ; the one corporeal, 
whacb derives its origin from the impenetrability of 

Vol, I.— Z 
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bodies ; aod the other spiritual, which the souls of 
animals exercise over their bodies: but this last 
power operates only upon animated bodies ;. and the 
Creator has so clearly distinguished it from the 
other, that it is not permitted, in philosophy, to con- 
found them. 

But this distinction greatly embarrasses those who 
consider attraction as an inherent quaht}^ of bodies ; 
for if they act upon each other only to maintain their 
impenetrabiUty, attraction cannot be referred to this 
case. Two distant bodies may preserve each its 
state without at all interesting then: impenetrability, 
and without there being any reason of consequence 
why the one should act upon the other, even by 
attracting it. 

Attraction, therefore, ought to be referred to a 
third species of power, whidi should neither be cor- 
poreal nor spiritual. But it is always contrary to 
the rules of a rational philosophy, to introduce a new 
species of powers before their existence is incontest- 
ably demonstrated. It would have been necessary, 
therefore, for this effect, to have proved beyond 
contradiction that the powers by which bodies mu- 
tually attract could not derive their origin from the 
subtile matter which surrounds them ; but this im- 
possibility is not yet demonstrated. It would appear, 
on the contrary, that the Creator has expressly filled 
the whole space of the heavens with a suotile matter, 
to give birth to these powers which impel bodies to^ 
wards each other, conformably to the law before' 
established respecting their impenetrability. 

In fact, the subtile matter might very well have a 
motion, such as that a body in it should not be able 
to preserve its state without being penetrated by it ; 
and then this force must be derived as well from the 
impenetrability of the subtile matter as from that of 
the body itself. 

Were there a single case in the world in which 
two bodies attracted each other, while the interme- 
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^ate space was not filled with a subtile matter, the 
resdity of attraction might very well be admitted ; 
but as no such case exists, we have consequently 
reason to doubt, nay, even to reject it. We know, 
then, but of two sources of all the powers which 
pNToduce these changes, the impenetrability of body, 
and the action of spirit. 

The disciples of Wolff reject likewise this law, and 
maintain, that no spirit, or immaterial substance, can 
act upon a body ; and they are very much embar- 
rassed when it is alleged, that, according to them, 
God himself, who is a spirit, could not have the 
power of acting upon bodies, which savours strongly 
of atheism. They are accordingly reduced to this 
feeble reply, that it is by infinity God is able to act 
upon body ; but if it be impossible for a spirit as a 
spirit to act upon a body, this impotence necessarily 
recoils on God himself. And who can deny that 
our soul acts upon our body ? I am to such a degree 
master of my members, that I can put them in action 
as I please. The same thing may be affirmed like- 
wise of the brute creation ; and as, according to the 
system of Descartes, at which we have good reason 
to smile, beasts are mere machines, without any 
'feeling, like a watch, as the Wolffians would have it, 
men too are merely machines. 

These same philosophers, in their speculations, go 
likewise so far as to deny the first species of pow- 
ers, of which they know nothing. For not being 
able to comprehend how one body acts upon another, 
they boldly deny its action ; and maintain that all the 
changes which befall a body are produced by its 
own powers. 

They are the philosophers whom I formerly men- 
tioned, as denying the first principle of mechanics, 
respecting the preservation of the same state, which 
is sufficient to subvert their whole system. The 
error into which they have fallen, as I have already 
remarked, arises from their reasoning inconclusively 
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respecting the phenomena which bodies present to 
us. They concluded precipitately, from observing 
almost all bodies continually changing their state, 
that they contained in themselves the powers by 
which they incessantly exert themselves to change 
it, whereas they ought to have drawn the direcUy 
opposite conclusion. 

It is thus that, by considering objects in a super- 
ficial manneri we hurry into the grossest errors. I \ 
have already pointed out the defects of this reason- 
ing; but once fallen into error, they have abandoned 
themselves to the most absurd ideas. They first 
ascribed these internal powers to the primary ele- 
ments of matter, which, according to them, are con- 
tinual efforts to change their state ; and concluded 
from it, that all the changes to which every element 
is subjected are produced by its own power, and that 
two elements, or simple beings, caimot act upoopi 
each other. This being laid down, it was necessary 
to divest spirits, as simple beings, of all power ok 
acting upon body, excepting, however, the Supreme 
Being; and then, as bodies are composed of simple 
beings, they were under the necessity of denying 
also that bodies could act upon each other. 

It was in vain to object to them the case of bodies 
which impinge against one another, and the change 
of their state which results from it. Obstinately 
prepossessed in favour of the soUdity of their rea- 
soning, they scorned to abandon it: they chose 
rather to affirm, that every body, from its own na- 
ture, produces the change which befalls it, and that 
the collision has nothing to do with it ; that it is sv 
mere illusion which makes us beUeve the colUsioa 
to be the cause of it ; and they go off in triumph at 
the sublimity of a philosophy so far beyond the 
comprehension of the vulgar. You are now in a 
condition to estimate it according to its real im- 
portance. 
f^5th November, 1760. 
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LETTER LXXX. 

Of the Nature of Spirits. 

1 FLATTER myself that you are now convinced of 
the solidity of the reasonings on which I have es- 
tablished the knowledge of bodies, and that of the 
powers which change the state of them. The whole 
IS founded on experiments the most decisive, and on 
principles dictated by reason. They involve no 
absurdity, nor are they contradicted by other prin- 
ciples equally certain. It is not long since any suc- 
cessful progress was made in researches of this 
kind. Such strange ideas were formerly entertained 
respecting the nature of bodies, that all kinds of 
powers were ascribed to them, of which some must 
necessarily destroy the others. 

Certain philosophers have even gone so far as to 
imagine that matter itself might be endowed with 
the faculty of thought. These gentlemen, known 
by the name of materialists , maintain that our souls, 
and all spirits in general, are material ; or rather, 
they deny the existence of souls and spirits. But 
when once we have got into the right road to the 
knowledge of bodies^ — ^the inertia^by virtue of which 
they continue in their state — and impenetrcMity, 
that quality by which they are subjected to powers 
capable of changing it — all those phantbms of pow- 
ers to which I alluded vanish away, and nothing ap- 
pears a more glaring absurdity than to affirm that 
matter is capable of thought. To think, to judge, 
to reason, to possess mental feeling, to reflect, and 
wiU, are qualities incompatible with the nature of 
bodies ; and beings invested with them must be of a 
diiferent nature. Such are souls and spirits; and 
He who possesses those qualities in the highest de* 
gree is God. 

Z3 
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There is, then, an infinite difference between bo<^ 
and spirit. Extension, inertia, and impenetrability — 
qualities which exclude all thought— are the proper- 
ties of body ; but spirit is endowed with the faculty 
of thinking, of judging, of reasoning, of feeling, of 
reflecting, of willing, or of determining in favour of 
one object preferably to another. There is here 
neither extension, nor inertioj nor impenetrability ; 
these material qualities are infinitely remote from 
spirit. 

It is asked, What is spirit? I acknowledge my 
ignorance in respect of this ; and I reply. That we 
cannot tell what it is, as we know nothing of the 
nature of spirit. 

But it is not the less certain that this world con- 
tains two kinds of beings ; beings corporeal or mate^ 
rial, and beings immaterial or spiritual, which are of 
a nature entirely different, as they manifest them- 
selves to us by properties which have no relation to 
each other. These two species of beings are, never- 
theless, most intimately united ; and upon their union 
principally depend all the wonders of the world, 
which are the delight of intelligent beings, and lead 
them to glorify their Creator. 

It is certain that spirits constitute the principal 
part of the world, and that bodies are introduced 
mto it merely to serve them. For this reason it is 
that the souls of animals are in a union so intimate 
with their bodies. Not only do the souls perceive 
aU the impressions made upon their bodies ; but they 
have the power of acting upon these bodies, and of 
producing in them corresponding changes ; and thus 
they exercise an active influence over the rest of 
the world. 

This union of the soul with the body undoubt- 
edly is, and ever wiU be, the greatest mystery of 
the divine Omnipotence— a mystery which we shall 
never be able to unfold. We are perfectly sensible 
thait the human soul cannot act immediately on all 
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the parts of the body ; as soon as a certain nerve is 
cut, I can no longer close my hand : from which it 
may be concluded, that the soul has power only over 
the extremities of the nerves, which all terminate 
and unite in a portion of the brain, the place of which 
the most skilful anatomist is unable exactly to as- 
si^. To this, then, the power of the soul is re- 
stricted. But that of Grod, being unlimited, extends 
to the whole universe, and exerts itself by means 
which far exceed our comprehension. 
I9th November, 1760. 



LETTER LXXXI. 

Of the TJrdon between the Sotd and the Body. 

As spirits and bodies are beings, or substances, of 
a nature totally different, the world contains, then, 
two kinds of substances, the one spiritual, and the 
other corporeal or material. The strict union which 
subsists between them merits a very particular at- 
tention. 

This union of soul and body, in every animal, is 
a most wonderful phenomenon. It is reduc ed to two 
things — ^the one, that the soul feels, or perceives, all 
the changes which befall its body, by means of the 
senses, which, as you know perfectly weU, are five 
in number, namely, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
and touching. ^By these, then, the soul takes cog- 
nizance df every thing that passes, not only in its 
own body, but out of it. Touching and tasting rep- 
resent to it those objects only which are in immediate 
contact with the body ; smeUing, objects at a small 
distance ; hearing extends to distances much more 
remote ; and sight procures for us the knowledge of 
the most distant objects. 

All this knowledge is acq^uired only in so far as 
the objects make an impression on some one of our 
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sens'es ; but still this is not sufficient — ^it is necessary 
that the organ of such sense should be perfectly- 
sound, and the nerves belonging to it must not be 
deranged. You will recollect, that in order to see, 
the objects must be painted distinctly in the bottom 
of the eye, on the retma ; but still this representation 
is not the object of the soul ; one may be blind, 
though it is perfectly well defined. The retina is a 
contexture of nerves, the continuation of which 
extends to the brain ; and if this continuation is in- 
terrupted by any injury done to this nerve, called the 
optic nerve, there will be no si^ht, however perfect 
the representation on the retina may be. 

It is the same with respect to the other senses, all 
of which operate by means of nerves destined to 
convey the impression made on the organ employed 
in the sensation, up to its first origin in the brain. 
There is, then, in the brain, a certain place where 
all the nerves terminate ; there the soul resides, and 
there it perceives the impressions made upon it by 
means of the senses. 

From these impressions, the soul derives all the 
knowledge it has of things out of itself; thence it 
derives its first ideas, and by their combination forms 
judgments, reflections, reasonings, and every thing 
necessary to perfect its knowledge ; such is the work 
of the soul, m which the body has no share. But 
the first impression comes to it from the senses, 
through the bodily organs ; and the first faculty of 
the soul is to perceive, or to feel, what passes in that 
part of the brain in which all the sensitive nerves 
terminate. This faculty is denominated feeling, or 
sensation ; and the soul, nearly passive, does nothing, 
in the first instance, but receive the impressions 
which body presents to it. 

But it possesses in its turn an active faculty, by 
means of which it has the power of influencing its 
body, and of producing motions in it at pleasure ; ia 
this consists its power over the body. Thus I am 
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able to move my hands and my feet by an act of my 
will ; and, What motions are my fingers making as 
I write this letter? My soul, however, cannot act 
immediately on any one of my fingers : in order to 
put a single one in motion, it is necessary that sev- 
eral muscles should be put in action; and this action 
again exerts itself by means of nerves terminating 
in the brain — if such a nerve be injured, to no pur- 
pose will I wish my finger to move ; it will no longer 
obey the orders of my soul. Thus the power of my 
soul extends only to a small portion of the brain, 
where all the nerves unite; sensation is likewise 
restricted to this place of the brain. 

The soul, then, is united only with these extrem« 
ities of the nerves, on which it has not only the 
power of acting, but by means of which it can view, 
as in a mirror, every thing that makes an impres- 
sion on the organs of its body, '^^at wonderful 
address, to be able to conclude, from the slight 
changes which take place in the extremity of the 
nerves, that which occasioned them out of the 
body! 

A tree, for example, produces on the retina, by 
its rays, an image which is perfectly similar to it ; 
but how feeble must the impression be which the 
nerves receive from it ! It is this impression, how- 
ever, continued along the nerves up to their origin, 
which excites in the soul the idea of that tree. Af- 
terward, the slightest impressions which the soul 
makes on the extremities of the nerves are instantly 
communicated to the muscles, which, put in action, 
oblige the member which it wills to move, exactly 
to obey ite orders. 

Machines which receive certain motions by the 
drawing of a string present but a Coarse mechanism 
compared to our Ixtdies and the bodies of animals. 
The works of the Creator infinitely surpass the pro- 
ductions of human skill. 

-^d December^ 1760. 
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LETTER LXXXIL 

Different Systems relative to this Subject, 

In order to elucidate the twofold union of soul 
and body, we may compare the soul to a man who 
contemplates, in a dark room, the external objects, 
and from their images derives the knowledge of 
what is passing out of the room. The soul viewing, 
in like manner, if I may so express myself, the ex- 
tremities of the nerves which unite in a certain part 
of the brain, perceives all the impressions made 
upon the nerves, and arrives at the knowledge of 
the external objects which have made these impres- 
sions on the organs of sense. Though we do not 
know wherein consists the resemblance of the im- 
pressions made on the extremities of the nerves, 
with the objects themselves which occasioned them, 
they are, however, very proper to supply the soul 
witn a very just idea of them. 

The action by which the soul, operating on the 
extremities of the nerves, can put in motion at 
pleasure the members of the body, maybe compared 
to that of a player on puppets, who, by pullmg a 
string, makes them strut about, and move their limbs 
as he pleases. This comparison is, however, very 
imperfect ; for the union of the soul and body is in- 
finitely more intimate. 

The soul is not so indifferent, in respect to feel- 
ing, as the man placed in the dark room ; it is much 
more deeply interested in what is going on. There 
are sensations highly agreeable to it, and others 
very disagreeable, and even painful. What more 
disagreeable than acute pain, though it proceed but 
from a bad tooth ?- This, however, is no more than 
a nerve irritated in a certain manner ; and yet it 
excites in the soul pain intolerable. 
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In whatever light we consider the strict union of 
soul and body, which constitutes the essence of a 
living man, it must ever remain an inexplicable 
mystery; and in all ages philosophers have taken 
fruitless pains, in the hope of arriving at a satisfac- 
tory solution. Various systems have been devised 
for this purpose. 

The first is, that by which a real influence is 
established of body on soul, and of soul on body ; so 
that the body, by means of the senses, supplies the 
soul with its first perceptions of external things; 
and that the soul, by acting immediately on the 
nerves, in their origin, excites in the body the mo- 
tion of its members ; though it is at the same time 
acknowledged that the manner of this mutual in- 
fluence is absolutely unknown to us. We must 
undoubtedly have recourse to the omnipotence of 
God, who has given to every soul a power over the 
portion of matter containing the extremities of the 
nerves of the body, so that the power of every soul 
is restricted to a small part of the body, whereas the 
power of God extends to aU the bodies of the uni- 
verse. This system seems the most conformable to 
truth, though we are very far from pretending to 
have a particular knowledge of it. 

The other two systems are the invention of phi- 
losophers, who boldly deny the possibility of a real 
influence of spirit upon bodies; though they are 
under the necessity of allowing it to the Supreme 
Being. According to them, the body cannot supply 
the soul with the first ideas of external things, nor 
the soul produce any motion in the body. 

One of these two systems was the invention of 
Descartes ; it goes by the name of the system of oc- 
casional causes. According to this philosopher, when 
the organs of sense are excited by exterior bodies, 
God immediately impresses on the soul, at the same 
instant, the ideas of these bodies ; and when the 
soul wills that any member of this body should 
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move, still it is God who immediately impresses oir 
that member the motion desired ; but all the while- 
the soul is in no manner of connexion with its body. 
It was, 'tberefore, altogether unnecessary that the 
body should be a machine of such admirable con- 
struction, as the dullest mass would have answered 
the purpose equally well. 

This system, accordingly, soon lost much of its- 
credit, when the celebrated Leibnitz substituted in 
its place that of the pre-established harmony, which, 
you have no doubt frequently heard mentioned in 
conversation. 

According to this system of pre-established har^ 
mony, the soul and the body are two substances out 
of all connexion, and exercising no manner of influ- 
ence on each other. The soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance, which, from its own nature, receives, or as- 
sumes, all its ideas, its thoughts, its perceptions^ 
without the body's having the least share in the mat- 
ter; and the body is a machine most ingeniously 
constructed, like a clock, which produces all its 
motions in succession, without any manner of influ- 
ence on the part of the soul. But God, having fore- 
seen from the beginning all the resolutions which 
every soul would at every instant form, arranged 
the machine of the body so that its motions should, 
at every instant, harmonize with the resolutions of 
the soul. Thus, when 1 at this moment raise my 
hand, Leibnitz says that God, having foreseen my 
soul would will, at this moment, my hand to be 
raised, disposed the machine of my body in such a 
manner, that in virtue of its proper organization my 
hand should necessarily rise at the same instant ; 
3^d, in like manner, that all the motions of the mem- 
bers of the body are i)erformed* in virtue of their 
proper organization, which has been from the begin" 
ning so disposed as to be at all times in harmony 
^ith the determinations of the souL 
^ih December, 1760. 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 

Examination of the System of pre-established Hafmmy. 

An Objection to it, 

Thkre was a time when the system of pre-estab- 
lished harmony had acquired such a high reputation 
over all Germany, that to dare to call it in question 
was to incur the imputation of ignorance, or bigotry. 
The supporters or this system boasted, that by 
means of it the omnipotence and omniscience of the 
Supreme Being were set in their clearest light, and 
that it was impossible for any one who believed in 
these exalted perfections of God to entertain a doubt 
of the truth of this sublime system. 

In fact, say they, we see that poor pitiful mortals 
are capable of constructing machines so ingeniously 
as to fill the vulgar spectator with astonishment: 
how much stronger reason, then, have we to admit 
that God, having known from all eternity all that my 
soul would wish and desire, at every instant, should 
have been able to construct such a machine, which, 
at every instant, should produce motions conform- 
able to the determinations of mv soul ! Now, this 
machine is precisely my body, which is united to my 
soul only by this harmony ; so that if the organiza- 
tion of my body were deranged to such a degree as 
to be no longer in harmony with my soul, this body 
would no more belong to me than the body of a rhi- 
noceros in the heart of Africa : and if, in the case 
of a derangement of my body, God should adjust 
that of a rhinoceros so that its motions were in 
such harmony with the determinations of my soul 
as to raise its paw at the moment I willed it, this 
body would then be mine, and would belong to my 
soul, as my present body now belongs to it, without 

Vol. I.— a a 
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having undergone itself, on that account, any chang-e 
whatever. 

Mr. Leibnitz himself has compared the soul and 
the body to two clocks, which continually indicate 
the same hour. A clown who should see this beau- 
tiful harmony of these two clocks would undoubt- 
edly conclude that they acted upon each other ; but 
he would be under a mistake, for the one perforins 
its motions independently of the other. The soul 
and the body are likewise two machines totally in- 
dependent, the one being spiritual, the other mate- 
riad ; but their operations are always in a harmony 
so complete, that we are induced to believe them to 
belong to each other, and that the one has a real in- 
fluence upon the other,, which is, however, a mere 
illusion. 

In order to form a judgment of this system, I re- 
mark, first. That it cannot be denied to be possible 
for God to create a machine which should be always 
in harmony with the operations of my soul ; but it 
appears to,me that my body belongs to me by other 
rights than such a harmony, however beautiful it 
may be : and I believe you will not be disposed 
hastily to adopt a system which is fomided on this 
principle alone, that no spirit can act upon a body ; 
and that, reciprocally, a body cannot act upon, or 
supply ideas to, a spirit. This principle is, besides, 
destitute of all proof, the chimeras of its partisans 
respecting simple beings having been completely re- 
futed. And if God, who is a spirit, has the power 
of acting upon bodies, it is not absolutely impossible 
that a spirit, such as the human soul, should be able 
likewise to act upon a body. Accordingly, we do 
not pretend to say that our soul acts upon all bodies, 
but only upon a small particle of matter, with re- 
spect to which it has received the power of God.him- 
self, though to exercise it in a manner which we are 
utterly unable to comprehend. 
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Further, the system of pre-established harmony 
labours under other great difficulties. According to 
it the soul derives all its knowledge from its own 
proper fund, without any contribution on the part of 
the body and the senses. Thus, when I read in the 
gazette that the pope is dead, and I come to the 
knowledge of the pope's death, the gazette and my 
reading have nothing to do with the communication 
of this knowledge, as these circumstances respect 
only my body and my senses, which have no man- 
ner of connexion with my soul. But, conformably 
to this system, my soul derives, at the same time,' 
from its own proper fund the ideas which it has of 
this same pope. It concludes he must absolutely 
be dead, and this knowledge comes to it with the 
reading of the gazette, so that I imagine the read- 
ing of the gazette furnished me with this knowledge, 
though I really derived it from the proper fund of 
my soul. ' 

But this idea is perfectly absurd. How was it 
possible for me so boldly to assert that the pope 
must necessarily have died at the moment mentioned 
in the gazette, and that only from the idea which I 
had of the pope's condition and health, though 
perhaps I knew nothing about him, while I am 
infinitely better acquainted with my own situation, 
without knowing, however, what shall befall me to- 
morrow. 

In like manner, when you do me the honour to 
read these letters, and derive the knowledge of some 
truth from them, it is your soul which extracts that 
truth from its own proper fund, without my con- 
tributing at all to it by my letters. The reading of 
them serves only to maintain the harmony which the 
Creator meant to establish between the soul and the 
body. It is only a formality altogether superfluous 
with respect to the knowledge itself. I shall never- 
theless continue to tender you my instructions, 

9th December, 1760. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

Another Objection. 

There is another objection to be made to the sys- 
tem of pre-established harmony; namely, that it is 
utterly destructive of human liberty. In fact, if 
the bodies of men are machines, simUar to a watch, 
all their actions are a necessary consequence of their 
construction. Thus, when a thief steals my purse, 
the motion made by his hands is an effect as neces- 
sary of the machine of his body, as the motion of 
the hand of my clock, now pointing to nine. You 
wiU readily comprehend what must be the conclu- 
sion. As it would be unjust, nay ridiculous, to think 
of being angry .at the clock, and of chastising it, be- 
cause it pointed to nine, it would be equally so with 
respect to the thief, whom it would be absurd to 
punish for having stolen my purse. 

Of this we had a well-known example in the reign 
ef his late majesty, when Mr, Wolff taught at Halle 
the system of the pre-established harmony. The 
king informed himself of this doctrine, v^hich was 
then making a prodigious noise ; and one of his 
court having suggested to him that according to Mr. 
Wolffs doctrines soldiers were mere machines, and 
that when one deserted it was a necessary conse- 
quence of his particular structure, and therefore 
ought not to subject him to punishment, as would be 
the case were a machine an object of punishment, 
for having performed such and such a motion ; the 
king was so provoked at this representation, that he 
gave orders to banish Wolff from Halle, with certifi- 
cation, that if he was found there at tiie end of 
twenty-four hours, he should be hanged up. The 
^Philosopher upon this took refuge at Marburg, where 
\ conversed with him soon after. 
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But the partisans of this syfetem have always 
maintained that the pre-established harmony by no 
means encroached on human liberty. They admit 
that the exterior actions of men are necessary effects 
of the organization of the body, and that, in this 
respect, they take place as necessarily as the mo- 
tions of a watch : but that the mental determination 
enjoyed perfect liberty : that these may be deserving 
of punishment, though the corporeal action was 
necessary ; that the criminality of an action consists 
less in the act, or motions of the body, than in the 
resolution or intention of the soul, which remains 
entirely free. Let us conceive, say they, the soul 
of a thief, determining, at a certain time, to commit 
a robbery : God, having foreseen this intention, has 
provided it with a body, organized in such a manner 
as to produce, precisely at the same time, the mo- 
tions requisite for the commission of this robbery : 
the action, say they, is itself the necessary effect 
of the organization of the body, but that the in- 
tention of the thief is a free act of his soul, trhich 
is not, on that account, less culpable and less pun- 
ishable. 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, the supporters of 
the system of pre-established harmony will always 
find themselves very much embarrassed to maintain 
the liberty of the determination of the soul. For, 
according to them, the soul is itself similar to a ma- 
chine, though of a nature totally different from that 
of the body ; the representations produced in it are 
occasioned by those which precede, and these again 
by others anterior to them, and so on, so that they 
follow each other as necessarily as the motions of 
a machine. In fact, say they, men act always from 
certain motives, founded on the representations of 
the soul, which succeed each other, conformably to 
its state. 

You will recollect that, according to this system, 
the soul derives no one idea from the body, not 

Aa9 
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beings in any real connexion with it ; but all from its 
own proper fund. Present ideas flow from those 
which preceded, and are a necessary consequence 
of them ; so that the soul is nothings less than master 
of its own ideas, which generates its resolutions, and 
which are therefore as little under its power ; and 
consequently all its actions are founded on its pres- 
ent state — that on the immediately preceding, and 
so on, are a necessary effect of the first state in 
which it was created, over which it certainly could 
have no power, and of consequence could not be free. 
In depriving men of their liberty, all their actions 
become necessary, and can no longer be considered 
as either right or criminal. 

No one of these philosophers has hitherto been 
able to remove these difficulties ; and their adversa* 
ries have a right to object to them, that this opinion 
is subversive of all morality, and makes every crime 
which men commit to recoil on God himself, which 
is undoubtedly the grossest impiety. We must not, 
however, load them with the imputation of such 
consequences, though they flow very naturally from 
their principles. The article of liberty is a stum- 
bling-block in philosophy ; and it is extremely diflS- 
cult to steer clear of the dangers which press on alJ 
sides. 

I3th December, 1760. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

Of the lAberty of Spirits; and a Reply to Objections 

against Liberty. 

The greatest difficulties on the subject of liberty, 
even those which appear insurmountaWe, arise from 
want of distinguishing with sufficient attention be- 
tween the nature of spirit and that of body. The 
Wolffian philosophers even go so far as to put spirits 
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and the elements of body on the same footing, and 
give to both the one and the other the name of 
monads, the nature of which, according to them, con- 
sists in the power of changing their state ; from 
whence result all the changes in bodies, and all the 
representations and actions of spirits. 

Since, then, in this system, the actual state o£ 
bodies and of spirits derives its determination from 
that which immediately preceded, and as the actions 
of spirits are derived, like those of bodies, from 
their preceding state, it is evident that liberty is no 
more an attribute of spirit than it is of body. As 
to body, it is impossible to conceive the least 
shadow of liberty in it ; for liberty always supposes 
the power of committing, of admitting, or of su»> 
pending an action, and this is directly opposite to 
all that passes in body. Would it not, then, be 
ridiculous to expect that a watch should point to 
any other hour than what it actually does, and to 
think of punishing it on that account? Would it 
not be absurd to fly into a passion at a puppet, be- 
cause, after several other gestures, it had turned its 
back to us ? 

All the changes which take place in bodies, and 
which are all reducible to their state of rest, or of 
motion, are the necessary consequence of the powers 
which act upon them ; and their action once ad- 
mitted, no changes in bodies can take place but pre- 
cisely such as do take place : what respects body, 
therefore, is an object of neither praise nor blame. 
However ingeniously a piece of mechanism may be 
constructed, the commendation which we bestow 
upon it reverts to the artist ; the machine itself has 
no interest in what passes ; the artist, too, is alone 
responsible for the defects of a clumsy and awkward 
machine ; the machine itself is perfectly innocent. 
While, therefore, the inquiry is restricted to bodies, 
' ttiey are clearly in no respect responsible ; no re- 
waid, no punishment can possibly attach to them^ 
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all the changes and motions produced in them are 
the necessary consequences of their structure. 

But spirits are of a very different nature, and their 
actions depend on principles directly opposite. Lib- 
erty, entirely excluded from the nature of body, is 
the essential portion of spirit to such a degree that 
without liberty a spirit could not exist ; and this it 
is which renders it responsible for its actions. This 
property is as essential to spirit as extension or im- 
penetrability is to body ; and as it would be impos- 
sible for the Divine Omnipotence itself to divest 
body of these quahties, it would be equally impos- 
sible for it to divest spirits of liberty. A spirit with- 
out liberty would no longer be a spirit, as a body 
without extension would no longer be a body. 

It has in all ages been a subject of eager inquiry 
among philosophers, how God could have permitted 
sin to enter into the world? Had they reflected 
that the souls of men are beings necessarily free 
from their very nature, the controversy would have 
been easily settled. 

The objections commonly made to human liberty 
are these : a spirit, it is said, or a man, is never de- 
termined to an action but from motives ; and after 
having carefully weighed the reasons on both sides, 
he finally decides in favour of that which he deems 
the preferable. Hence they conclude that motives 
determine the actions of men, just as the motion 
of a ball on the bilUard-table is determined by the 
stroke impressed upon it, and that the actions of 
men are no more free than the motion of the ball. 
But it must be considered that the motives which 
engage a man to undertake any enterprise refer 
very differently to the soul from what the stroke 
does to the ball. The stroke produces its effect 
necessarily ; but a motive, however powerful, pre- 
vents not the action from being voluntary. I had 
jery powerful motives to undertake a journey to 
Magdeburg— a regard to my proinise-*-the prospect 
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of enjoying the felicity of paying my respects to 
your highness ; but I am perfectly sensible, at the 
same time, that I was not forced to it ; and that it 
was entirely in ray own power to take that journey, 
or to have remained at Berlin. But a body impelled 
by any power necessarily obeys, and it cannot be 
affirmed that it was at liberty to obey or not as it 
pleased. 

The motive which determines a spirit to regulate 
its resolves is of a nature wholly different from a 
cause ox force acting upon body. Here the effect is 
pinoduced necessarily, and there the effect remains 
always voluntary, and the soul has power over it. 
On this is founded the imjmtalnlity of the actions of 
a spirit, which makes it responsible for them, and 
which is the true foundation of right and wrong. 
As soon as we have settled this ii2inite difference 
between spirit and body, the question respecting 
liberty presents very little difficulty. 

16/A December^ 1760. 
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The same Subject continued^ 

The difference which I have just established be- 
tween the motives conformably to which spirits act, 
and the causes or powers which act on bodies, dis* 
covers to us the true foundation of liberty. 

Imagine a puppet so artfully constructed with 
wheels and springs as to be able to approach my 
pocket and to pick out my watch without my per* 
ceiving it. This action, being a necessary conse- 
quence of the organization of the machine, could 
not be considered as a robbery ; and I should ren- 
der myself ridiculous if I got into a passion at it, 
and insisted on having the machine hanged. Every 
one would say that the puppet was innocent, and 
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incapable of committing « blameable action ; it 
would be, besides, equally indifferent to the puppet 
to be hanged or placed on a throne. But if the 
artist had contrived this machine on purpose to 
steal and to enrich himself by such means, however 
much I might admire the ingenuity displayed on the 
mechanism, I should reckon myself obliged to bring 
him to justice as a thief. It follows, then, that even 
in this case the criminality reverts upon an intelli- 
gent being, or a spirit, and that spirits alone are 
responsible for their actions. 

Let every man examine his own actions, and he 
will always find that he was not forced into them, 
though he might be induced by motives. If his ac- 
tions are commendable, he is perfectly conscious 
of meriting the praises bestowed upon him. How- 
ever he might be deceived in his other judgments, 
he cannot in this case ; the sentiment of his liberty 
is so intimately connected with that liberty itself 
that they are inseparable. It is possible to enter- 
tain a doubt where the liberty of another is con- 
cerned, but it is impossible ever to be deceived re- 
specting one's own. A clown, for example, on 
seeing the puppet above described, might easily 
imagine it to be a real thief, and that it likewise was 
a free agent: in this he would be mistaken; but 
with respect to his own liberty it is impossible for 
him to mistake ; as he deems himself free, he is so 
in fact. It might likewise happen that the clown in 
question, undeceived as to the puppet, should after- 
ward consider a dexterous thief as a machine, des- 
titute of all sentiment and of liberty : here he would 
fall into the opposite error ; but as to his own ac- 
tions he will never be mistaken. 

It would therefore be ridiculous to affirm that it 
might be possible for a watch to imagine that its 
hand turned freely, and to believe that it now points 
to nine because it pleases to do so, but could point 
to any other hour if it thought proper : the watch 
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would undoubtedly deceive itself. But the whole 
supposition is manifestly absurd. You must first 
ascribe to the watch sentiment and imagination, and 
accordingly suppose it a spirit or soul, which neces- 
sarily implies liberty ; and afterward, consider it as 
a mere machine, divested of liberty, which is a 
manifest contradiction. 

Another objection, however, is started against 
liberty, founded on the Divine prescience. God, it is 
said, foresaw from all eternity every resolution which 
I should form, and every action which 1 should do 
during every instant of my life. If God foresaw 
I should just now continue to write, that I should 
by-and-by lay down my pen, and rise to take a 
walk, my action would be no longer free, for 1 am 
under the necessity of writing, of laying down the 
pen, and of rising to walk ; and it would be impos- 
sible for me to act otherwise, as it was impossibte 
God should be deceived in what he foreseesv 

The reply is obvious. Because God foresaw, 
from all eternity, that I should perform, on such a 
day, such an action, it does not follow that I shaU 
perform it because God foresaw it. For it is evi- 
dent that it ought not be alleged, in the cause sup- 
posed, that 1 go on to write, because God foresaw I 
should go on to write ; but, on the contrary, as I 
judge it proper to go on to write, God foresaw that 
I would do so. Thus the prescience of God by no 
means encroaches on my liberty ; and all my actions 
remain equally at liberty, whether God foresaw 
them or not. 

Some, however, in the view of supporting liberty, 
have gone so far as to deny the Divine prescience ; 
but you will have little difficulty in ^<ltecting the 
falsehood of this opinion. Is it so siirprising that 
the Supreme Being, who is acquainted with sdl my 
propensities, should be able to foresee the eflfeet 
which every motive will produce on my soul, and, 
consequently, all the resolutions which I shaU form 
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in conforaiity to these effects, when siriiple mortals, 
snch as we are, frequently exercise a similar pre- 
science 1 You can easily imagine to yourself a 
man extremely covetous, who has a fair opportunity 
of making a considerable advantage. You know 
for certain he will not fail to avail himself of it. 
Your knowledge of this, however, has no influence 
upon the man ; he goes into it with the full deter- 
mination of his own mind, as if you had never spent 
a thought upon him. Now, as God is infinitely 
better acquainted with men, and all their dispositions, 
it is not to be doubted that he could have foreseen 
their actions, in all situations. The prescience of 
God, with respect to the free actions of spirits, is 
nevertheless founded on another principle than that 
. of the changes which must take place in the corpo- 
real world, where all is under the power of necessity. 
This distinction shall be the subject of my next Letter. 
^th December, 1760. 
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JnftueMe of the Liberty of Spirits upon Events. 

■Iw the world contained bodies only, and if the 
changes which take place in it were necessary con- 
sequences of the laws of motion, conformably to 
the powers with which they act upon each other, 
all events would be necessary, and would depend on 
the first arrangement which the Creator had estab- 
lished of the bodies of ti^ universe ; so that this 
arrangement once established, it should be irapos-' 
sible for other events afterward to take place than 
those which happen in the actual order of things. 
The world would undoubtedly be in this case a 
mere machine, similar to a watch, which, once 
wound up, afterward produces all the motions h^ 
wMch we measuve time. ' 
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lliiagine to yourself a musical c^ock; cnch « 
clock once regulated, all the motions which il per- 
forms, and the airs which it plays, are produced in 
virtue of its construction, without any fresh appli- 
cation of the hand of the master, and in that case 
we say it is done mechanically. If the artist touches 
it, hy changing the notch, or the cylinder, which 
regulates the airs, or by winding it up, it is an ex- 
ternal action, which, not being founded on the organ- 
ization of the machine, no longer appertains to it. 
And if God, as Lord of the universe, should change 
immediately any thing in the course of successive 
events, this change would no longer appertain to 
the machine : it would then be a miracle. 

A miracle, consequently, is an immediate effect 
of the divine Omnipotence, which could not have 
taken place had God left the machine of the uni- 
verse freely to take its course. Such would he 
the state of the universe if it contained bodies only; 
in that case it might be said, that all events take 
place in it from an absolute necessity, each of them 
Deing a necessary effect of the structure o£ the 
universe ; unless it pleased God to work miracleai. 

The same thing wrould happen, on admitting the 
system of pre-established harmony, though it a&ows 
the existence of spirits ; for, accoiding to (his vy»*- 
tem, spirits do not act upon bodies, but these per- 
form all their motions and actions only in virtue of 
their structure, once established; so that when I 
raise my arm, this motion is an effect as necessary 
of the organization of my body as that of the 
wheels in a watch. My soul in no respect con- 
tributes to it ; it is God who, Drom the beginnii^, 
arranged the matter, so that the action of my bo^ 
must necessarily result from it, at a certain time, 
and raise the arm at the instant that my soul vriUed 
it. Thus, my soul has no influence upon my body, 
any more than upon those of other men and of aoi- 
ilials ; and, con8e<|aentIy» aoeonlBg to l^iis irfBleBt> 
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the universe is merely corpolreal, and events are a 
necessary effect of the primitive organization which 
God has established in the universe. 

But if we allow to the souls of men and of animals 
the power of producing motion in their bodies, 
which their organization alone would not have pro- 
duced, the system of the universe is not a mere 
machine, and events do not necessarily take place 
as in the preceding case. 

The universe will present events of two kinds ; 
the one, those over which spirits have no manner 
of influence, which are corporeal, or dependent on 
the machine, as the motion and phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies ; these take place as necessarily as 
those of a watch, and depend entirely on the primi- 
tive establishment of the universe. The others 
depend on the soul, united -to the body of men and 
animals, and are no longer necessary, as the pre- 
ceding, but result from the liberty, as from the wiU, 
of these spiritual beings. 

These two kinds of events distinguish the universe 
from a mere machine, and raise it to a rank infinitely 
more worthy of the Almighty Creator who formed 
it. The government of this universe will likewise 
ever inspire us with the most sublime idea of the 
sovereign wisdom and goodness of God. 

It is certain, therefore, that liberty, which is ab- 
solutely essential to spirits, has a very great influ- 
ence on the events of the world. You have only to 
consider the fatal consequences of these wars, 
which all result from human actions, determined by 
their will or their caprice. 

• It is likewise certain, at the same time, that the 
events which take place do not depend only on the 
will of men and animals. Their power is very 
limited, bein^ restricted to a small portion of the 
brain, in which all the nerves terminate ; and this 
action is confined to the communication of an im- 
preittion of a certain motion on the members, which., 
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may afterward operate on other bodies, and these^ 
again on others, so that the sUghtest motion of my 
body may have a great influence on a multitude of 
events. 

Man, however, though master of the first motion 
of his body which occasions these events, is not so 
of the consequences of his actions. These depend 
on so many circumstances, that the most sagacious 
mind, is incapable of foreseeing them : acconlingly, 
we every day see the best concerted projects failing. 
But it is here that we must acknowledge the govern- 
ment and providence of God, who, having from all 
eternity foreseen all the counsels, the projects, and 
the voluntary actions of men, arranged the corporeal 
world in such a manner that it brings about, at all 
times, circumstances which cause those enterprises 
to fail or to succeed, according as his infinite wisdom 
judges to be most fit. God thus remains absolute 
sovereign of all events, notwithstanding the liberty 
of men, aU whose actions, though free, are from the 
beginning part of the plan which God intended to 
execute when he created this^ universe. 

IThis reflection plunges us into an abyss of wonder 
and adoration at the infinite perfections of the Crea- 
tor ; while we consider that there is nothing so mean 
in itself as not to be, from the beginning of the world, 
an object worthy of entering into the original plan 
which God proposed to himself. 

2Zd December, 1760. 
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Cf Events, Natural, Supernatural, and Moral* 

In common life we carefully distinguish events 
produced by corporeal causes from those in which 
men and animals co-operate. Those of the former 
description are denominated natural events, or pro- 
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daeed by natural causes ; such are the phenomena oi 
Hw heavenly bodies, eclipses, tempests, whiriwinds, 
earthquakes, &c. These are called natural pbe« 
nomena, because it is understood that neither mea 
nor animals are active in the production of them. 

If we see a tree torn up by the roots, through the 
violence of the wind, we call it a natural effect ; but 
if it were done by the strength of man, or the pro- 
bidscis of an elephant, no one would call this a 
natural effect. When our plains are deluged by an 
inundation, or destroyed oy the hail, wB say the 
cause of this calamity was natural ; but if the mis- 
chief were done by the invasion of an enemy, we 
would no longer deem the cause of it to be natural. 

If such an evil were to be produced by a miracle, 
or by the immediate power of God, we would say 
the cause of it was supernatural; but if the event 
were occasioned by men or animals, we would not, 
in that case, give it the name of either natural or 
supernatural. We would characterize such.an event 
simply by the name of action, which denotes an 
effect that is neither natural nor supernatural. It 
nii^ht Vith greater propriety be denominated morale 
as it depends on the liberty of an intelligent agent. 

Thus, when Quintus Curtius gives us a detail of 
the actions of Alexander the Great, he communicates 
to us the knowledge of the events brought about by 
the voluntary determinations of that hero. Such 
an action always supposes freedom of resolution in 
a spiritual being ; a power of determination which 
depends upon his will, and of which he is master. 
I say, of which he is master ; for there is a great 
varietur of motions, the production of which, were 
we to determine to wilt them ever so much, we 
should not, however, be obeyed, because over such 
movements we have no power. 

I am not master even of all the motions performed 
in my own body ; that of my heart and of my blood 



is not sid)iect to my power, or to the empire of my 
toul, as the agtion which I perform when I write 
this letter. Tliere are other motions which partake 
of the nature of both these, such as respiration, 
which it is in my power to accelerate or to retard 
to a certain degree, but of which I am by no means 
the absolute master. 

Language is not sufficiently rich to express, by 
one appropriate term, all these different Kinds of 
events. There are some produced by natural causes 
merely, and which are necessary consequences of 
the arrangement of bodies in the universe ; and ^s 
these necessarily come to pass, the knowledge of 
this arrangement enables us to foretel a great number 
of them, such as the situation of the heavenly bodies, 
eclipses, and other phenomena depending on them, 
for any given time whatever. There are .other 
events ¥^ich depend only on the will of free and 
spiritual beings, as the actions of every man and of 
every animal. It* is impossible for us to foresee any 
thing of these, in particular, unless by conjecture 
merdy ; and in this we are frequently very grossly 
mistaken. God alone possesses this knowledge in 
ia supreme degree. 

From these two kinds of events there arises a 
third, in which natural causes concur with swoh as 
are voluntary, and dependent on a being es'rcising 
its liberty. Of this the biUiaid-table fupdishes an 
example. The strokes impressed on *fte balls de- 
pend on the will of the players ; but 9* soon as motion 
IS communicated to^hem, the r<intinuation of that 
motion, and their collision wi^H each other, or with 
the' cushion, are necessary consequences of the laws 
of motion. 

In general, most of tb« events which take place on 
the earth must be referred to this species, as there 
are scarcely any over which men and animals have 
not soiQe mfluence. < The cultivation and produce 
oi our fields require, in the first instance, the volun- 

BbS 
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t»ry «xettimM ef^men or beasts ; but the ei^qiiel m 

an effect of causes purely natural. I( is accordingly 
of importance to remark, that Qod acts in a manneF 
totally diligent towards bodies and spirits. God has 
established for bodies laws of rest and motion, coa- 
fbrmably to which aU changes necetsarily take plae^ ; 
as bodies are merely passive beings, which preserve 
themselves in their state, or necessarily obey im- 
pressions made upon them by others, as I formerly 
explained ; whereas spirits are susceptible of no force 
or constraint, but are governed of God by precepts 
sad prohibitions. 

With respect to bodies, the will of God is always 
perfectly accomplished ; but wilh respect to spiritual 
oeingS) such as men, the contrary very often hap- 
pens. When it is said to be the will of God 4hat 
Men should love one a^otber, we mean by thdt ^¥r 
pression a commandment which men ought to ob#y.; 
ittt this is Very far from being the cas«.^^ Qod does 
not force men to it, for this would be ^ntr^ry to 
the liberty which is essential to them ; but He ea* 
^eavours to engage men to the observance of Ukis 
eoRimaodment, by proposing to theoi motives l^e 
most powerful ; but it always depends on the v[iU 
^f B(^an whether he is to obey or not. In this sense 
4RFe a>e to understand the will of God, whea iti ife(si9 
to theli^e actions of spiritual beings. 

Sfttk J>6qgmb4t', 1760. 
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€^the QuesHon^ remec^ the best W(ni4 
and of the Wgin of Evil, 

Vop know wjell, that it has been made a qne^ipn^ 
ll^etliey this world be the best possible 1 II 09li9ot 
%• doB >» fd , thai Iha world perfiQi^ itmrfipnKlt i^ 



Hm iitan wldch God proposed to fatmMlf when ho 
oreated it. 

As to bodies and material productions, their aiw 
vanffement and structure afe such, that certainly they 
could not have been better. Please to recollect the 
wonderAil structure of the eye, and you will seethe 
necessity of admitting that the conformatioii of aU 
its parts is perfectly adapted to fulfil the end in viewv 
that of representing distinctly exterior objects. How 
much address is necessary to keep up the eye in 
that state, during the course of a whole life 1 The 
loices which compose it must be preserved from 
eorruption ; it was necessary to make provision that 
they should be constantly renewed and maintained 
in a suitable state. 

A structure equally marvelloas is observable in aU 
tiie other parts of our bodies, ia those of all animals, 
and even of the vilest insects. And the structure of 
tiMse last is so much the more admiiable, on accowrt 
of their smsdlness, that it should peirfectly satisty aU 
the wants which are peculiar ta each species. Let. 
us examine only the sense pf seeing in l^ese insects^ 
by which they distinguish objecta so minute, and ai>. 
aeav, as to escape our eyes, and this examinaitioxt' 
alone wiU fill us with astonishment. 

We discover the same perfection in plants ; evei^ 
thing in them concurs to tibeir formation, to their 
gvowth, and to the production ol their flowers^ of 
Iheir (ruits, or of their seeds. What a prodigy, !(► 
behold a plant, a tree, spring ftom, a smatf f^rain oas4 
h^ the earth, by the help oi the nutritious juieest 

£'lh wl^ch the soil suopnes it ! The produclionfi 
Mid in the bowels ol the earth are no less wondeiS 
Alt: every part ot nature is cap^le of eidianstin^ 
ou« utmost powers of research, without permitttny 
BS to penetrate all the wondera of its oonstf uctioav. 
Nay, we are utterly tost, while we reflect how every 
sohstanee-^^earth, water, air, and firs-^-oonfiHrinthe 
production of all oiganiflMd bod&s»; and finaHyvliMi 
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admirably contrived u peifecUy to fulfil all these 
puticnlw destinalioDe. 

After iMTing reflected in this manner, tt will be 
ABcult for \oa to believe that there should have 
been m«i w>ki nwintained, that the universe wjs 
tb« effect of mere chance, without any design. But 
therv tlmiys have been, and there etiU are, persons 
of this description ; Utose, however, who have a solid 
lowwledge of nature, and whom fear of the juatice 
of God does not prevent from acknowled^ng Him, 
we convinced, with us, that there is a Supreme Being 
who created the whole universe, aai, from the re- 
maifcs which I have just been su^esting to you 
respecting bodies, every thing has been created in 
the highest perfection. 

As to spints, the wickedness of man seems to be 
an infringement of this perfection, as it is but too 
capable of introducing the greatest evils into the 
world; and these evils have, at all times, appeared 
incompatible with the sovereign goodness or God. 
liis is the weapon usually em^oyed b; bMela 
against religion, and the existence of God. If God, 
say they, was the author of the world, He must also 
be the author of the evil which it contains, and of 
the crimes committed in it. 

Tliis question, Tcspecting the origin of evil — the 
difficulty of explainina how it can consist with the 
Bovereign ooodness of God, has always greiitly per- 
plezed phUoso^ers and divines. Some have en- 
dearoured to give a solution, but it has satisfied only 
themselves. Others have gone so fiir as to maintain 
ttiat God wds, in fact, the author of moral evil, twd 
of crimes ; always protesting, at the same lime, that 
this mniuon ouirht to brini^ no imputation on the 
f God. Others, finally, con- 
mystery which we cannot 
last, unaoubtedly, luive em- 
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God is supremely good and holy ; He is the anthor 
of the world, and that world 9wanns with crimes 
and calamities. These are three truths which it is 
apparently difficult to reconcile ; but, in my opinion, 
a great part of the difficulty vanishes as soon as we 
hare formed a just idea of spirit, and of the liber^ 
so essential to it that God himself cannot divest it 
of this quality. 

God having created spirits, and the souls of men, 
I remark, first, that spirits are beings infinitely more 
excellent than bodies ; and, secondly, that, at the 
moment of creation, spirits were all good : for time 
is requisite to the formation of evil inclinations: 
tbere is, therefore, no difficulty in affirming that God 
created spirits. But it being the essence of spirits to 
be free, and liberty not being capable of subsistinff 
without a power to sin, to create a spirit possessed 
of the power of sinning has nothing inconsistent 
with divine perfection, because a spint could not be 
created destitute of that power. 

God has, besides, done every thing to prevent 
crimes, by orescribing to spirits precepts, the ob- 
servance of which must always render them good 
and happy. Thei^e is no other method of treating 
spirits, which cannot be subject to any constraint ; 
and if some of them have abused their liberty, and 
transgressed these commandments, they are respon- 
sible for it, and worthy of punishment, without any 
impeachment of the Deity. 

There remains only one objection more to be con- 
sidered — ^namely, that it would have been better not 
to create such spirits, as God foresaw they must 
sink into criminality. But this far surpasses human 
understanding ; for we know not whether the plan 
of the world could subsist without them. We know, 
on the contrary, by experience, that the wickedness 
of some men frequently contributes to the correc- 
tion and amendment of others, and thereby conducts 
them to happiness. This consideration alone is 
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sufficient to justify the existence of evil ^{vMrits. 
And as God has all power over the consequences 
of human wickedness, every one may rest assured, 
that in conforming to the commandments of -God, all 
events which come to pass, however cateimitous tbejr 
may appear 4o him, are always under the direction 
of Providence, and^finally terminate in his true hap- 
piness. 

This providence of God, which extends to every 
individual in particular, thus furnishes the most 
satisfactory solution of the question respecting the 
pejmission and the origin of evil. This likewise is 
the foundation of all religion, the alone ** object of 
which is to promote the salvation of mankind."* 

30M December, 1760. 



LETTER XC. 

Connexion of the preceding Considerations voith Reli- 
gion, Reply to the Objections of the Philosophical 
■ Systems against Prayer. 

Before I proceed farther in my lessons on phi- 
losophy and physics, I think it my duty to point out 
to you their connexion with religion. 

However extravagant and absurd the sentiments 
of certain philosophers may be, they are so obsti- 
nately prepossessed in favour of them, that they 
reject every religious opinion and doctrine which 
is not conformable to their system of philosophy. 
From this source are derived most of the sects and 
heresies in religion. Several philosophical systems 

* It in remarkable that a writer who so fhlly reoogntsea the provldenee 
of an all-wiae Creator, and who appears to rarer to the Bible whan Im 
aaya, ** God baa done every thing to prevent crinws, by preacribinc to 
apirita precepts^ the observance of which must always render them frood 
and happy," should, in reftrence to the origin of evil, neglect altogetber 
Uio catise asaigned for it in more inspired writii^gs. Every atieiuut to 
docidate this subject by mere philosophical reasoning, independent of tlM 
■Mhniity of the Bibto, miwt, we apprehend, uuerly dul.— Am. Ed, 
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are really contradictory to religion ; but in that case 
divine troth ought surely to be preferred to the reve- 
ries of men, if the pride of philosophers knew what 
it wks to yield. Should sound philosophy some- 
times seem in opposition to reUgion, that opposition 
is more apparent than real ; and we must not staffer 
ourselves to be dazzled with the speciousness of 
objection. ^ 

I begin with considering an objection which al- 
most all the philosophical systems have started 
against prayer. Rehgion prescribes this as our 
duty, with an assurance that God will hear and an- 
swer our vows and prayers, provided they are con- 
formable to the precepts which he has given us. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, instructs us that all 
events take place in strict conformity to the course 
of nature, established from the beginning, and that 
our prayers can effect no chango whatever ; unless 
we pretend to expect that God should be continually 
working miracles, in compliance with our prayers. 
This objection has the greater weight, that rehgion 
itself teaches the doctrine of God's having estab- 
lished the course. of all events, and that nothing can 
come to pass but what God foresaw from all eter- 
nity. Is it credible, say the objectors, that God 
should think of altering this settled course, in com- 
pliance with any prayers which men might address 
to him ? 

But I remark, first, that when God established the 
course of the universe, and arranged all the events 
which must come to pass in it, he paid attention to 
all the circumstances which should accompany each 
event ; and particularly to the dispositions, to the 
desires, and prayers of every intelligent being ; and 
that the arrangement of all events was disposed in 
perfect harmony with all these circumstances. 
When, therefore, a man addresses to God a prayer 
worthy of being heard, it must not be imagined that- 
such a prayer came not to the knowledge of God till 
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the moment it was fonned. That prayer was al- 
ready heard from all eternity ; and if the Father of 
Mercies deemed it worthy of being answered, he ar- 
ranffed the world expressly in favour of that prayer, 
sotnat tiie accomplishment should be a consequence 
of the natural course of events. It is thus that God 
answers the prayers of men without workii^ a 

miracle. 

The establishment of the course of the universe, 
fixed once for all, far from rendering prayer unneces- 
sary, rather increases our confidence, l^ conve3ring 
to us this consolatory truth, that all our prayers have 
been already, from the beginning, presented at the 
feet of the throne of the Almighty, and that they 
have been admitted into the plan of the universe, as 
motives conformabljr to which events were to be 
regulated, in subserviency to the infinite wisdom of 
the Creator. 

Can any one believe that our condition would be 
better if €k>d had no knowledge of our pravers be- 
fore we presented them, and that He should then be 
disposed to change in our favour the order of the 
course of nature ! This might well be irreconcila- 
ble to his wisdom, and inconsistent with his adorable 
perfections. Would there not, then, be reason to 
say that the world was a very imperfect work 1 that 
God was entirely disposed to be favourable 'to the 
wishes of men ; but not having foreseen them, was 
reduced to the necessity of every instant interrupt- 
ing the course of nature, unless He were determined 
totally to disregard the wants of int^Uigent beings, 
which, nevertheless, constitute the principal part of 
the universe ? For to what purpose create this ma- 
terial world, replenished with so many great won- 
ders, if there were no intelligent beings, capable of 
admiring it, and of being elevated by it to the adora- 
tion of God, and to the most intimate union witk 
their Crei^or,m which, utdoohtedly, their h^jphsal 
fdici^ conaista ? 
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Hence, it must absolutely be concluded, that in- 
telligent beings and their salvation must have been 
the principal object, in subordination to which God 
regulated the arrangement of this world ; and we 
have every reason to rest assured that all the events 
which take place in it are in the most delightful 
harmony with the wants of all intelligent beings, 
to conduct them to their true happiness ; but witii- 
out constraint, because of their liberty, which is as 
essential to spirits as extension is to body. There 
is therefore no ground for surprise that there 
should be intelligent beings which shall never reach 
felicity. 

In this connexion of spirits with events consists 
the Divine Providence, of which every in^vidual 
has the consolation of being a partaker ; so that 
every man may rest assured that, from all eternity, 
he entered into the plan Of the universe. How 
ought this consideration to increase our confidence 
and our joy in the providence of God, on which all 
religion is founded! You see, then, that on this 
side religion and philosophy are by no means at 
Tariance. 

3J Jamuny, 1761. 



LETTER XCI. 

7%t Liberti^ oflrUeUigent Beings in Harmony with the 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion, 

LnitRTT is a quality so essential to every spiritual 
being, that God himself cannot divest them of it, just 
as He cannot divest a body of its extension, or of its 
inertia, without entirely destroying or annihilating 
it : to divest a spirit of liberty, therefore, would be 
the same thing as to annihilate it. This must be 
wnderstood of the spirit or soul itself, and not Of the 
flBtions of the body whidi the aoul directs in eoA- 

Vol. I.— C c 
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formity to its will. If you would prevent me from 
writinpr, you have but to bind my hands — to write is 
undoubtedly an exercise of liberty ; but then, thougil 
you may say that yon have deprived me of the liberty 
of writing, you have only deprived my body of the 
faculty of obeying the dictates of my soul. Bind 
me ever so hard, you cannot extinguish in my spirit 
an inclination to write ; all you can do is to prevent 
the execution of it. 

We must always carefully distinguish between 
inclination, or the act of wiUing, and execution, 
which is performed by the ministration of the body. 
The act of willing cannot be restrained by an eX" 
terior power, not even by that of God ; for liberty 
is independent of all exterior force. But there are 
means of acting on spirits, by motives which have a 
tendency, not to constrain, but to persuade. Let a 
man be firmly determined to engage in any enter- 
prise, and let us suppose the execution of it pre- 
vented ; without making any change in his inten- 
tion, or will, it might be possible to suggest motives 
which should engage him to abandon his purpose, 
without employing any manner of constraint : how- 
ever powerful these motives may be, he is always 
master of his own will ; it never can be said that he 
was forced or constrained to it, at least the expres- 
sion would he, improper; for the proper term ia per- 
suade, which is so suitable to the nature and the 
liberty of intelligent beings, that it cannot be applied 
to any other. It would be very ridiculous, for ex- 
ample, in playing at billiards, to say that I persuaded 
the ball to run into the hazard. 

This sentiment respecting the liberty of spirits 
appears, however, to some persons coxitrary to the 
goodness or the power of the Supreme Being. Lib- 
erty, from its very nature, can submit to no degree 
of constraint, even on the part of God. But without 
exercising any constraint over spirits, God has an 
iafinite varied of means of presenting them with 
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persuasive motives ; and I believe that all possible 
cases are adapted by Providence to our condition, 
in such a manner that the most abandoned wretches 
migfht derive from them the most powerful motives 
to conversion, if they would but listen to them : and 
that a miracle would not produce a better effect on 
these vicious spirits; they might be affected by it 
for a season, but would not become better. It is 
thus that God co-operates in our conversion, by fur- 
nishing us with motives the most efficacious, and by 
the circumstances and opportunities which His provi- 
dence supplies. 

If, for example, a man who hears an awakening 
49ermon is affected by it, repents, and is converted, 
the act of his soul is evidently his own work ; but 
the occasion of the sermon, which he was so happy 
as to hear precisely at the time when he was dis- 
posed to profit by it, was nothing less than His work ; 
the Divine Providence overruled that circumstance, 
so salutary to him. In fact, without the oppor- 
tunity, over which the man had no power, he would 
have persisted in a sinful course. 

Hence you will easily comprehend the meaning 
of such expressions as these : '^ Man can do nothing 
of himself; all depends on divine grace : it is God 
that worketh to will and to do." The favourable 
circumstances which Providence supplies to men 
are sufficient to elucidate these expressions, without 
having recourse to a secret force, which acts by con- 
straint on human liberty; as these circumstances 
are directed of God, in conformity to the most con- 
summate wisdom, in the view or conducting every 
intelligent being to happiness and salvation, unless 
he wilfully rejects the means by which he might 
have attained true felicity.* 

tthJanuaiy, 1761. 

* The reMn imuit look in vain in this letter for aAy acooant of tlW 
Cbriatiaa religion anaoimced iii it* caption.— jim. Ed. 
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LETTER XCII. 

Elucidation respecting the Nature of Spirits, 

In order more clearly to elucidate what I have 
just said respecting the difference between body and 
spirit—for it is impossible to bo too attentive to what 
constitutes that difference, as it extends so far, that 
spirit has nothing in common with bod^, nor bo^ 
with spirit — ^I think it necessary to subjoin the fol- 
lowing reflections : 

Extension, inertia, and impenetrability are the 
properties of body: spirit is without extension^ 
without inertia, without impenetrability. All phi- 
losophers are agreed that extension cannot have 
place in respect of spirit. It is a self-evident truth, 
for every thailg extended is divisible, and you cut 
form the idea of its parts ; but a spirit is susceptible 
of no division ; you can have no conception of its 
half, or of its third part. Every spirit is a complete 
being, to the exclusion of all parts ; it cannot then 
be sSsirmed that a spirit has length, breadth, or 
thickness. In a word, all that we conceive oi ex- 
tension must be excluded from the idea of a spirit. 

It woidd appear, therefore, that as spirits have no 
magnitude, they must resemble geometrical points, 
the definition of which is, that they have neither 
length, breadth, nor depth. Would it be a very 
accurate idea to represent to ourselves a spirit by a 
mathematical point? The scholastic, philosophers 
have professed this opinion, and considered spirits 
as beings infinitely small, similar to the most subtile 
particles of dust, but endowed with an inconceivable 
activity and agility, b^ which they are enabled U> 
transport themselves in an instant to the greatest 
distances. They maintained, that in virtue of this 
extreme minuteness, millions of spirits might be 
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enclosed in the smallest space ; they even made it a 
question, How many spirits could dance on the point 
of a needle ? 

The disciples of Wolff are nearly of the same opin- 
ion. According to them, all bodies are composed 
of particles extremely minute, divested of all magni- 
tude — and they give them the name of monads. 'A 
monad, then, is a substance destitute of all exten- 
sion; and on dividing a body till you come to par- 
ticles so minute as to be susceptible of no farther 
division, you have got to the Wolffian monad, which 
differs, therefore, from the most subtile particle of 
dust only in this, that the minutest particles of .dust 
are not perhaps sufficiently small, and that a farther 
division is still necessary to obtain real moiiads. 

Now, according to Mr. Watff, notvOnly ail bodies 
are composed of monads, but every spirit is merely 
a monad ; and the Supreme Being, I tremble as I 
write it, is likewise a monad. This does not convey 
a very magnificent idea of God, of spirits, and of 
the souls of men. I cannol conceive that my soul 
is nothing more than a being similar to the last 
particles of a body, or that it is reduced almost to a 
point. It appears to me still less capable of being 
maintained, that several souls joined together might 
form a body, a slip of paper, for example, to light a 
pipe of tobacco. But the supporters of this opinion 
go upon this ground, that as a spirit has no ma^i- 
tude, it must, of necessity, resemble a geometncal 
point. Let us examine the solidity of their rea- 
soning. 

I remark, first, that as a spirit is a being of a nature 
totally different from that of body, it is absurd to 
apply to it standards, which suppose magnitude, and 
that, consequentlv> it would be folly to ask how 
many feet or inches long a spirit is^ or how many 
pounds or ounces it weighs. These questions are 
applicable only to things which have length or 
weight, and are as absurd as if* speaking of time, it 

Cos 
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were to be asked, how many feet long an hour 
or how many pounds it weighed. I can always 
confidently affirm, that an hour is not equal to a lino 
of a hundred feet, or of ten feet, or of one foot, or any 
other standaid of measure ; but it b]^ no means fol^ 
lows that an hour must be a geometrical point Aa 
hour is of a nature entirely d^erent, and it is impo»- 
stble to apply to it any standard which supposes a 
length wmch may be expressed by feet or inchea. 

The same thing holds good as to spirit. I caa 
always boldly affirm, that a ^irit is not ten feet, nor 
a hundred feet, nor any other number of feet ; but it 
does not hence follow, that a spirit is a point, any 
more than that an hour must be one, because it cannot 
be measured by feet or inches. A spirit, then, is not 
a monad, or in any respect similar to the ultimate 
particles into which bodies may be divided ; and yon 
are perfectly able to comprehend, that a spirit may 
have no extension, without being, on that account, « 
point or a monad. We must therefore separate every 
idea of extension from that of spirit. 

To ask, In what place does a spirit reside! would 
be, for the same reason, likewise an absurd question, 
for to connect spirit with place is to ascribe exten- 
sion to it. No more can I say in what place an hour 
18 ; though assuredly an -hour is something; aooie* 
thing, therefore, may exist without being attached 
to a certain place. I can, in hke manner, affiorm that 
my soul does not reside in my head, nor out of my 
head, nor in any particular place, -without %ts bein^ 
deduced as a consequence that my soul has therefore 
no existence ; just as it may be with tnitii affirmed 
of the hour now passing, that it exists neither in my 
head nor out or my head. A spirit exists, then, 
tiioiigh not in a certain idace ; but if onr reflectioa 
turns on the power which a spirit has of acting upon 
a body, the action is most undoubtedly performed in 
aoeitiunplaGe. 

Myaouiy tban, docrnort eodataa aparticolar plaeev 
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iMt H acts there ; and as God possesses the power 
of acting upon all bodies, it is in this respect we say 
He is' everywhere,' though his existence is attached 
to no place. 

loth January, 1761* 
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The Subject continued. Reflections on the State of 

Souls after Death. ' 

Yoa will probably be surprised at the sentiment 
whi^h I have just now ventured to advance, that 
spints, in virtue of their nature, are in no place. In 
Inns affirming, I shall perhaps be in danger of passing 
for a man who denies the existence of spints, and 
consequently that of God. But I have dready de- 
monstrated, that something may exist, and have a 
resility, without being attached to any one place. 
The example drawn from an hour, though feeble, re- 
moves the greatest difficulties, though there is an 
infinite difference between an hour and a spirit. 

The idea which I form of spirits appears to me 
incomparably more noble than that of those who 
consider them as geometrical points, and who re- 
duce God himself to this class. What can be more 
shocking than to confound all spirits, and the Hu- 
fireroe Being among the rest, with the minutest par- 
ticles into which a body is divisible, and to rank 
Itiem in the same class with these particles, which 
it is not in the power of the learned term monad to 
ennoble ! 

To be in a certain place is an attribute belonging 
only to corporeal thin^ ; and as spirits are of a to- 
tsXty different nature, it is not a mattfsr of surprise to 
•ay, that they are not to be found in any place ; and 
I WDBL VBoAet no apprehension of reproach tor the eln- 
leidatiMM which Inairc sllbmitted to you on ffais nib* 
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ject. It is thus I exalt the nature of spirits infinitely 
above that of bodies. 

Every spirit is a being that thinks, reflects, rear 
sons, deliberates, acts freely, and, in one word, that 
lives : whereas body has no other qualities but that 
of being extended, susceptible of motion, and im- 
penetrable; from whence results this universal 
quality, that every body remains in the same state 
as long as there is no necessity of mutual penetra- 
tion, or of their undergoing some change; and in 
case of the necessity of their penetrating each other, 
if they continued to remain in their state, their im- 
penetrability itself supplies the powers requisite to 
change their state, as far as it is necessaiy to pre- 
vent all penetration. 

In this consist all the changes which take place in 
bodies : all is passive, and necessarily befalls them 
in conformity to the laws of motion. There is, in 
body, neither intelligence, nor will, nor liberty: 
these are the supereminent qualities of spirits, while 
bodies are not even susceptible of them. 

It is spirit likewise which produces in the cor- 
poreal world the principal events, the illustrious ac- 
tions of intelligent beings, which are all the effect 
of the influence which the souls of men exercise 
upon their bodies. This power, which every soul 
has over its body, cannot but be considered as a gift 
of God, who has established this wonderful unioa 
between soul and body. .And as I find my soul in 
such a union with a certain particle of my body, 
concealed in the brain, it may be said that the seat 
of my soul is in, that spot, though, properly speak- 
ing, my soul resides nowhere, and is referable to 
that place of my body only in virtue of its action 
and of its power. 

It is also the influence of the soul upon the body 
which constitutes its life, which continues as long 
as this unison subsists, or as the organization of the 
body remains entire. Death, then, is nothiqg el^^ 
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tat the dissolution of this union, and the soul has no 
need to be transported elsewhere ; for, as it resides 
in no place, all places must be indifferent to it ; and, 
consequently, if it should please God, after my death, 
to establish a new union between my soul and an 
organized body in the moon, I should instantly be 
in the moon, without the trouble of a long journey. 
And if, even now, God were to grant to my soul a 
power over an organized body in the moon, i should 
be equally here and in the moon ; and* this involves 
no manner of contradiction. It is body only which 
cannot be in two places at once; but there is 
nothing to prevent spirit, which has no relation to 
{dace, m virtue of its nature, to act at the same time 
on several bodies, situated in places very renlote 
from each other; and in this respect it might be 
said, with truth, that it was in all these places at 
once. 

^This supplies us with a clear elucidation of the 
omnipresence of God : it is, that his power extends 
to the whole universe, and to all the bodies which it 
contains. It appears to me, of consequence, an im- 
proper expression, to say that God exists every- 
where, as the existence of a spirit has no relation 
to place. It is more consonant with propriety to 
say, God is everywhere present. 

Let us now compare this idea with that of the 
Wolffians, who, representing Deity under the idea of 
a point, attach Him to one fixed place, as, in fact, a 
point cannot be in several places at once ; and how 
IS it possible to reconcile the Divine omnipotence 
with the idea of a point ? 

Death being a dissolution of the union subsisting 
between the soul and body during life, we are en- 
abled to form some idea of the state of the soul after 
death. As the soul, during life, derives all its know- 
led^e through the medium of the senses, being de- 
prived by death of the information communicated 
through the senses, it no longer knows what ii 
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pa9sing in the material world ; this state might, in 
sofne respects, be compared to that of a man who 
should aU at once become blind, deaf, dumb,, and 
deprived of the use of all the other senses. Such a 
man would retain the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired through the medium of sense, and might con- 
tinue to reflect on ideas previously formed ; his own 
actions especially might supply an ample store; 
and, finally, the faculty of reasoning might remain 
entire, as the body in no respect whatever contributes 
to its exercise. , 

Sleep likewise furnishes us with something like 
an example of this state, as the union between soul 
and body is then in a great measure interrupted ; 
though the soul, even in sleep, ceases not from ex-^ 
erting its activity, being employed in the production 
of what we call dreams. Thes^ dreams are usually 
very much disturbed^ by the remains of the influ- 
ence which the senses still exercise over the soul ; 
and we know by experience, that the more this in- 
fluence is suspended, which is the case in very pro- 
found sleep, the more regular and connected like- 
wise our dreams are. Thus, after death, we will 
find ourselves in a more perfect state of dreaming, 
which nothing shall be able to discompose ; it shall 
consist of representations and reasonings perfectly 
well kept up. And this, in my opinion, is nearly aU 
we can say of it, at least with any appearance of 
reason. 

ISth January, 1761. 



LETTER XCIV. 

Considerations on the Action of the Soul upon'the Body, 
and of the Body upon ttHe Soul, 

As the soul is the principal part of our being, it 
18 of high importance thoroughly to investigate its 
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•i^rations. You will please to recoUect, that th0 
union between the soul and the body contains a ti¥0* 
fold influence ; by the one, the soul perceives and 
feels all that passes in a certain part of the brain; 
and by the other, it has the power of acting on that 
same portion of the brain, and of producing certain 
motions in it. 

Anatomists have taken infinite pains to discover 
this part of the brain, which is justly called the seat 
of the soul ; not that the soul actually resides there, 
for it is not confined to any place, but because the 
power of acting is attached to that spot. It may be 
said, that the soul is present there ; but not that it 
exists there, or that its existence is limited to it. 
This part of the brain is undoubtedly that in which 
all the nerves terminate; now, anatomists tell us 
that this termination is in ar certain portion of the 
brain, which they term the callotis body. This, 
therefore, we may consider as the seat of the soul ; 
and the Creator has bestowed upon every soul such 
a po wjer over this callous membrane of his body, that 
it not only perceives all that passes there, but is like- 
wise able to produce a reciprocal impression. Here, 
then, we observe a twofold action : the one, by 
which the body acts upon the soul — and the other, 
by which the soul acts upon the body ; but these 
actions are infinitely different from those which 
bodies exercise upon other bodies. 

The soul, from its union with the corptu callosum, 
finds itself intimately connected with the whole body, 
by means of the nerves, which are thence universally 
diffused. Now, the i^erves are fibres so wonderfully 
constructed, and to all appearance filled with a fluid 
so subtile, that the slightest change which they un- 
dergo at one extremity is instantly communicated 
to the other extremity in the brain, where the seat 
of the soul is. And, rjeciprocally, the slightest im- 
pression made by the soul on the extremities of the 
9erre» in. the corptu c<dlQ$um% is immediately trans* 
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mitted through . the whole extent of every nerre ; 
and it is thus that the muscles and members of ovr 
bodies are put in motion, and obey the commandB 
of the soul. 

This wonderful structure of the body jdaees it in 
a very close connexion with all extenor objects, 
whether near or remote, which may act upon it, 
either by immediate contact, as in feeling and tast- 
ing, or by their exhalations, as in smelling. Bodies 
at a great distance act on the sense of hearing when 
they make a noise, and exert in the air Vibrations 
which strike our ears ; they act likewise upon the 
sight, when they are illumined, and transmit into 
our eyes the rays of light, which consist, in lik^ 
manner, in a certain vibration caused in that me- 
dium much more subtile than the air, which we call 
ether. It is thus that bodies, both near and remote, 
may act upon the nerves of our body, and produce 
certain impressions in the corpus callosumjiom which 
the soul derives its perceptions. 

From every thing, therefore, which makes an im- 
pression on our nerves, there results a certain change 
in the brain, of which the soul has a perception, and 
hereby acquires the idea of the object which caused 
it. We have here, then, two things to be exam- 
ined : the one is corporeal, or matenalj which is the 
impression, or the change produced in the corpus 
callosum of the brain ; the other spiritual, namely, 
the perception, or the information, which the soul 
derives from it. It is, if I may so express myself, 
from the contemplation of what passes in the corpus 
callosum, that all our knowledge is derived. 

You must permit me to enter into a more par- 
ticular detail on this important article. Let us, nrst, 
consider one single sense, say that of smelling, 
which, being the least complicated, seems the most 
proper to assist us in our researchea Suppose adl 
the other senses annihilated, and that a rose was 
applied to the nose ; its sxhalatian wotdd at aaitm 
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•Kite at;«rtain station in the nerres of tiie no9^ 
which thence transmitted to the corpus caUotum, will 
occasion there likewise some change ; and in this 
consists the matmii^ circumstance which is the sub- 
ject of our investigation. This slight change, pro- 
duced in the ctfrvus cMonan, is then perceived br 
the soul, and it tnence acguir^s the idea of the smell 
of a rose ; and this la the ^ipintwU operation which 
takes place : but we cannot explain in what manner 
tilts is done, as it depends on the incomprehensible 
«nion which the Creator has established between Ae 
body and the soul. 

It is certain, however, that upon this change in 
the corvus caUosum, there is excited in the som the 
Idea of tjie smell of a rose, or the contem|>lation of 
this change furnishes to the soul a certain idea, that 
of the smell of a rose, but nothing more ; for as the 
frther senses are suspended, the soul can form no 
Judgment of the nature of the object itself which 
snggested this idea— the idea of the smell of arose 
alone was excited in the soul. Hence we compre- 
hend that the soul does not form this idea of itself,: 
for it would have remained unknown but for the 
presence of a rose. But further, the soul is not in- 
different with respect to it ; the perception of thiisf: 
idea is agreeable ; the soul itself is somehow inter-^ 
estad in it. Accordingly, we say that the soul feels 
the odour of the rose ; and this perception we call 
sensiUum, 

It is the same with all the other senses ; every 
object by which they are strack excites in the corpus 
caUosum a certain change, which the soul observes 
with a sensation agreeaUe or disagreeable, and from 
which it derives tYv& idea of the object which caused 
it. This idea is accompanied with a sensation so 
■mch the stronger and more intense, as the impres- 
sion made on the corpus caUosum is more lively. It 
is thus that the soul, by contemplating the changes 
prodocied ia the icarmts.ctiffommii of tbe bndn, acquures 

Vol. I.— D d 
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ideas, and is affected by them ; and this is what 
understand by the term seruatian,* 
nth January, 1761. 



LETTER XCV. 
Cf the Faculties of the Soul, and of Judgment. 

Had we no other sense but that of smelling, our 
knowledge would be very Umited ; we should then 
have no other sensation than that of odours, the 
diversity of which, were it ever so great, could not 
very much interest our soul; being restricted to 
this, that agreeable smells would procure some de- 
gree of pleasure, and such as are disagreeable would 
excite some disgust. 

But this very circumstance carries us forward to 
a most important inquiry : Whence is it that one 
smell is agreeable, and another disgusting! It can- 
not be a matter of doubt, that agreeable smells ex- 
cite in the corpus callosum a di^erent agitation from 
that which is produced by the disagreeable; but 
how comes it, that one agitation in the corpus caUo- 
sum can give pleasure to the soul, while another is 
ofifensive, and even frequently becomes insupport- 
able ^ The cause of this difference resides no longer 
in body and matter ; we must look for it in the na- 
ture of the soul itself, which enjoys a certain plea- 
sure in feeling certain agitations, while others ex- 
cite uneasiness ; and the real cause of this effect we 
do not know. 

Hence we comprehend that the soul does more 
than simply perceive what passes in the brain, or 
carpus catiasum ; it subjoins to sensation a judgment 
respecting what it finds agreeaUe or disgusting, and 

* Thsiv «ra probaUy wry km acieorille aaatomiaia of the preaent day 
iMlio would eoooidor tbe otaieaients In this and raeceeding Leuera rotab 
th* to tbe cfryw oflOofttM ■■ woftfey of oAwb ooofldoiica---jliN. JS* 
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consequently exercises, besides the faculty of per- 
ceivin^r, another and a different faculty, that of judg- 
ing ; and this judgment is wholly different from the 
simple idea of a smell. 

The same consideration, of the sense of smeUing 
only, discovers to us still other acts of the soul. 
When the smells are changed, when you apply to 
the nose a carnation after a rose, the soul has not 
only a perception of both smells, but likewise re- 
marks a difference between them. Hence we con- 
clude, that the soul still retains the preceding idea 
to compare it with that which follows ; in this con- 
sists remmscejice, or memory, by which we have the 
power of recalling ideas, antecedent and past. Now 
the real source of memory is entirely concealed from 
us. We know well that the body has much to do 
in it ; for experience assures us, that disease, and 
various accidents which befall the body, weaken and 
frequently destroy the memory : it is equaDy certain, 
at the same time, that the recollection of ideas is 
the proper work of the soul. A recollected idea is 
essentially different from an idea excited by an ob- 
ject. I have a perfect recoDection of the sun which 
I saw to-day ; but this idea greatly differs from that 
which I had while I was looking at the sun. 

Some authors pretend, that when we recall an 
idea, there happens in the brain an agitation similar 
to that which first produced it ; but if this were the 
case, I should actually see the sun; it would no 
longer be a recollected idea. The^r admit, indeed, 
that the agitation which accompanies the recalled 
idea is much weaker than that from which the origi- 
nal idea proceeded : but istill I am not satisfied with 
this ; for it would thence follow, that when I recall 
the idea of the sun, it would be much the same as 
when I see the moon, the light of which, you wUl 
please to remember, is about 300,000 times weaker 
than that of the sun. But actually to look at the 
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Hioon, and simplyto recollect the eiui, ajre twothingB 
absohitely difierent 

We may say with truth, that the lecoUected ideas 
are the same with the actual ideas ; but this identily 
respects only the squI ; with regard to the body, the 
actual idea is accompanied with a certain agitatiten 
iB the brain, whereas the recollected one is destitute 
of it Accordingly, we say that the idea which I 
feel, or which an object actmg on my senses excites 
in my soul, is a sensation ; but it can with no pro» 
miety be said that a recollected idea is a sensatioiiL 
To recollect and to feel always remain two thingps 
absolutely different. 

. When, therefore, the soul compares two different 
smeUs, when it has the idea of the one from the prea- 
eBce of an object acting on the sense of smeliiajf^ 
and that of the other from recoUection, it has in fact 
two ideas at once, the actual idea and the recol- 
lected idea ; and in pronouncing whether ^ the two 
is more or less agreeable or disagreeable, it exevts a 
particular faculty, distinct from that by which it only 
contemplates what is presented to it. 

But tne soul performs still other operations, when 
a succession or several different smells is pres^ted 
to it ; for while it is struck with each of these in its 
turn, the preceding are recollected, and a notioa is 
thereby acquired of past and present, and even of 
future, when new sensations are proposed, stmilar to 
those of which it has already had experience. It 
thence likewise derives the idea of suocession^tn as 
much as it undergoes several impressions success 
sively ; and hence results the idea of duroHon, aad 
of <tm«. Finally, on remarking the diversity of seoi- 
sations which succeed each other, it begins to reckon 
«R0, iw^j thret^ 4cc., though this should not go far- 
ther, from want of. signs oar names wherewith te 
mark numbers. For supposing 4 wan has just be- 
gun to exist, and who has hitherto experieoeed n0 
sensations but those of which I have been speaking. 
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far from having created a lan^age for himself, he 
only knows how to exert his first faculties on the 
simple ideas which the sense of smelling presents 
to him. 

You see, then, that the man in question has al- 
ready acquired the capacity of forming to himself 
ideas of diversity of the present, of the past, and even 
of the future ; afterwanl, of succession, of the du- 
ration of time, and of number, or at least of the ele- 
ments of these ideas. Some authors pretend, that 
such a man could not acquire the idea of the dura- 
tion of time without a succession of different sen- 
sations ; but it appears to me that the same sensa- 
tion, the smell of the rose, for example, being con- 
tinued for a considerable time together, he would be 
differently affected by it than he would if it were 
presently withdrawn. A very long duration of the 
same sensation would at length Income tiresome, 
which would necessarily excite in him the idea of 
duration. It must certainly be allowed, that his soid 
would be sensible of a very different effect if the sen- 
sation were continued long, than if it lasted only for 
a moment ; and the soul will clearly perceive this 
difference : it will accordingly have some idea of 
duration and of time, wiliiout any variation of the^ 
selnsations. ' \ 

These reflections which the soul makes, occasioned 
by its sensations, are what properly belong to its 
sfiritwdityy the body furnishing only simple sensa- 
tions, llie perception of these sensations is already 
an act of the soul's sjMrituality ; for a body ean 
never acquire ideas. 

9Q£A Jannarvy 1761. 

J>d9 
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LETTER XCYl, 

CwvicHan of the Eaeistence of what we pereewe hf the 
Senses. Of the Idesiists, Egotists^ and Ifofo* 
fislisl*. 

Ik all tbe 8en$ations which we expeiience when 
one of our seiwes.is struck by any object, it \b m 
matter of hi^ importance to remark, that the aoul 
not only acquires an idea conformed to the impressioa 
made on the nerves, but that it judges, at the same 
time, these must exist an exterior object, which fur- 
nished this idea. Though habit makes us consider 
tbis judlgment as extremely natural, yet we have 
VMSon to be astonished at it, when we examine mote 
attentively what then passes in our brain. 

An example will place this in a clear light. I tt^aSk 
flRQtpose you looking at the full moon by night ; the 
tays which enter into your eyes will at once paint 
en the retina an image similar to the moon, fbr the 
Vttnate particles of the retina are by the rays put 
into a vibration similar to that which agitates those 
oC the moon. Now the retina being only a contex* 
twre of nerves extremely subtile, you easily coos* 
piehend that these nerves must hence undergo a 
oertain agitation, which will be transmitted to the 
otigitt of ^ nerves in the brain. Thei« will be es^ 
cited, l^ereforo, Iflcewiae in that portion of tiie Xmm 
i certain agitation, which is the reel object that the: 
soul contemplates, and from which it derivee att 
article of knowledge, which is the idea of the moon. 
Consequently, the idea of l^e moon is nothing else 
but the contemplation of this slight agitation affect- 
ing the origin of the nerves. 

The activit]^ of the soul is so much attached to 
the spot in wmch the nerves terminate, that it abso- 
lutely knows nothing of the images painted on the 
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tetlooiof the eyflff^nd stiU less of themoen^whoee 
rays have formed these images, The soul, howeter, 
dflKM not satisfjr itself with the mere speculatioa of 
the agitation iu the brain, which supplies it imaie* 
diaiely with the idea of the moon ; it subjoine to this 
tiM judgment, that there really exists out of na ita 
object which we call the moon. This ju^^iBeBi is 
reduced to the foQowing reasoning : 

There has taken place in my brain a certain s^ta* 
tion, a certain impr^ion ; I do not absolutely Imow 
by what cause it has been produced, aa I know 
nothing even of the images which are the immediato 
cause of it upon the retina ; neyertheless, I bel^y 
pronounce that there is a body out of me, the mooQ» 
which supplied me with thia sensation. 

What a consequence ! Ma^r it not be more pio^ 
able that this agitation, or this impressioa, is mk 
dncad in my brain by some intemsd cause, such aa 
tiw motion of the blood, or perhaps merely by 
chance 1 What right have I, then, to conclude thill 
tlie moon actually exists 1 If I conclude fMin ^ 
that there is at the bottom of my eye a c^taia 
image, this might pass ; aa, in fact, this image is the 
immediate cause of the irapcession. made ea ttM 
bisln; though it waa anfficiently bold to haianl 
even this conclusion. But I go much farther, and 
because there is a certain agnation in my brainy I 

Keed to conclude, that there exists, out of mf 
\ nay, in the heavens, a body, which is the ^t 
esuse of such impieaaion^ and that this body is the 



In sleep, when we imagine we see the moon, the 
soul acquires the same idea; and perhaps a similar 
agitation is then produced in the mraiui as the soul 
imagines that it iiien really sees< the moon. U l» 
uadovbfeedly certain, that in thia we dseeive oup- 
•elvea ; but what assurance have we:th«l out jitdf- 
ipniIJa better founded whan wo aie> ewafc»l Bb^ 
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losoi^erer have lost their way more than onc6. in 
endeavouring to solve this difficulty. 

What I have just said respecting the moon takes 
j^ace with regard to all the bodies which we see. 
The consequence is not apparent, that there must 
exist bodies out of us, because our brain undergoes 
certain agitations or impressions. This applies even 
to our own limbs, and to our whole body, of which 
we know nothing but by means of the senses, and 
of the impressions which they make in the brain ; 
if, then, these impressions, and the ideas which the 
soul derives from them, prove nothing as to the ex- 
istence of body, that of our own body becomes 
equally doubtful. 

You will not therefore be surprised, that thei^ 
should be philosophers who have openly denied the 
existence of bodies; and in truth it is not easy to 
refute them. They derive a very strong argument 
from dreams, in which we imagine that we see so 
many bodies which have no existence. It is said 
with truth, that then it is pure illusion ; but whait 
assurance have we that we are not under the power 
of a similar illusion when awake 1 According to 
these philosophers, it Is not an illusion : the soul, 
they admit, perceives a certain impression — ^an idea ; 
but they bol(Uy deny it to be a consequence, that 
bodies realty exist which correspond to those ideas.' 
The supporters of this system are called idealists, 
because they admit the ideas only of material things, 
and absolutely deny their existence. They may 
likewise be denominated spiritualists^ as they main- 
tain that no beings exist except spirits. 
' And as we do not know other spirits but by 
means of the senses, or of ideas, there are philoso- 
phers who go so far as to deny the existence of all 
spirits, their own soul excepted, of the existence of 
which evdtiy one is completely convinced. These 
flte called ^Mists, because they pretend that nothiiig 
^exists but tneir own soul. 
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T6 them are opposed the philosoDhem whom we 
denominate materialists, who deny the existence of 
spurits, and maintain that every thing which esdsts 
is matter, and that what we call our soul is only 
matter extremely subtile, and thereby rradered capa* 
ble of thought. 

fUtk Janmnf, 17$1. 



LETTER XCVU. 

J?^/tftolkMB. Qf the IdagUsts. 

I WMB it were in my power to furnish you with 
the arms necessary to combat the idealists and the 
e^tists, by demonstrating, that there is a reai ecMir 
nexion between our seBsations and the objects them* 
selves which they represent ; but the more i thinjt 
of it, the more I feel my own incapacity. 

It would be ridiculous to think of engaging with 
the egotists ; for a man who imaghies he aluHie exf 
ists, and who does not believe in my eaostenoe, would 
act in contradiction to his own Bjrstep^ if he psiad 
any attention to my reasonings which, accoidiflg to 
him, would be that of an imaginsoy being. It is 
lil^ewise a hard task to confute the idealists— iiay, it 
is impossible to convince of the existence of bodies 
a man obstinately determined to deny it. Thou^ 
no such philosophers existed, it would be highfy to- 
tereeting to be able to convince $M)fselve«, that as 
often as our soul experiences sensations, it may be 
with certainty concluded that bodies fihewipse exist ; 
W(i that, when my sotd is a0ected by the seosatieoi 
of the meon, I may thence boldly infer the existeneo 
of the moon. 

Bat the union which the Creator has established 
between the soul and the brain is a mystery so ttor 
jblhomable, that all our knowledge of it amounts 
Oidy to this : certain impressions madia in tiie braiOb 
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where the seat of the soul is, excite in it certain 
ideas or sensations ; but the cause of this influence 
is absolutely unknown to us. We ought to satisfy 
ourselves with knowing;'that this influence subsists, 
which experience suflliciently confirms ; and it is in 
vain to investigate how this is produced. Now, the 
same experience which proves it informs us like- 
wise that every sensation always disposes the soul 
to believe that there exists, out of it, some object 
which excited such sensation; and that sensation 
discovers to us several properties of the object. 

It is, then, a most undoubted fact, that the soul 
always concludes, from any sensation whatever, the 
existence of a real object out of us. This is so 
natural to us from bur earliest infancy, and so imi- 
versally the case with all men, and even with ani- 
mals, that it cannot with any propriety be called a 
prejudice. The dog that barks when he sees me is 
certainly convinced that I exist ; for my presence 
excites in him the idea of my person. The dog, 
then, is not an idealist. Even the meanest insects 
are assured that bodies exist out of them ; and they 
could not have this conviction but by the sensations 
excited in their souls. 

I believe, therefore, that sensations include much 
more than those philosophers are disposed to admit. 
They are not only simple perceptions of certain im- 
pressions made in the brain ; they supply the soul 
not with ideas only, but they effectively represent 
to it objects externally existing, though we cannot 
comprehend how this is done. ^ 

In fact, what -resemblance can there be between 
the luminous idea of the moon, and the slight im- 
pression which its rays may produce in the brain by 
means of nerves ? 

The idea, even in as far as the soul perceives it, 
has nothing material ; it is an act of the soul, which 
is a roirit : it is not necessary, therefore, to look for 
a real relation between the impressions of the brain 
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a^d' the ideas of the soul; it is enough for us to 
kaow that certain impressions made in the brain ex- 
cite certain ideas in the soul, and that these ideas 
are representations of objects externally existing, 
of whose existence they give us the assurance. 

Thus, when my brain excites in my soul the sensa- 
tion of a tree, or of a house, I pronounce, without 
hesitation, that a tree, or a house, really exists out 
of me, of which I know the place, the size, and other 
properties. Accordingly, we find neither man nor 
beast who calls this truth in question. If a clown 
should take it into his head to conceive such a 
doubt, and should say, for example, he does not be- 
lieve that his bailiff exists, thoi^h he stands in his 
presence, he would be taken for a madman, and with 
good reason ; but when a philosopher advances such 
sentiments, he expects we should admire his know- 
ledge and sagacity, which infinitely surpass the ap- 
prehensions of the vulgar. 

It appears to me, accordingly, abundantly certain 
that such extravagant sentiments would never have 
been maintained, but from pride and an affectation 
of singularity ; and you will readily believe that the 
common people have, in this respect, much more 
good sense than those learned gentlemen who derive 
no other advantage from their researches but that 
of bewildering themselves in a labyrinth of chime- ' 
IBS, unintelligible to the rest of mankind. 

Let it be established, then, as a certain rule, that 
every sensation not only excites in the soul an idea, 
but shows it, if I may so express myself, an external 
object, of whose existence it gives full assurance 
without practising a deception. A very formidable 
objection, however, is started against this, arising 
from dreams and the reveries of sick persons, in 
which the soul experiences a great variety of sensa- 
tions of objects which nowhere exist. The only re- 
flection I shall suggest on this subject is, that it must 
be Veiy natural for us to judge that the objects, the 
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seiusatiaii 6f which the sotd^xperiemees, raa&yi^diit, 
as ire Judge after this manner even in ^eep, ihoofjb 
then we deceive ourselves ; hat ft does not thenee 
foQow that we likewise deceive ourselves when w# 
are awake. In order to remove this objection, it is 
necessaiy to know better the difference of the state 
of t^ man who is asleep and of him who wakes; 
and none, peihaps, know this less than the learned, 
w4n<^ ifftist snrely be a matter of some surptise 
t0 3ro«. 
^thJinwary, 1761. 



LETTER XCVlft. 

T%e Foe^ty of Pereewif^, Reminiscence^ Memerf^ 
^md AttenHan, Simple and compound Ideas* 

You are by this time sensible that objects by act- 
ing upon om* senses excite m the soul sensatiofls, 
fipom which we judge that they really exist ont of 
us. Though the imjinressions which occasion Ihese 
sensa^ons are made in the brain, they present, then, 
to the sool a species of image similar to the object 
winch the soul perceives, and which is called the 
sensible idea^ because it is excited by the senses. 
Thus, on seeing a dog the soul acquires the idea of 
it; and it is by means of the senses that the sool 
comes to the knowledge of external objects, and 
acqmres sensible ideas of them, which are the 
fMmdatidn of all our attainments in knowledge. 

This faculty <tf the soul, by which it acquh-es the 
taiowledge of external things, is denominated the 
fa^*V ^ perception^ and depends, no doubt, on the 
wondeiM union which the Creator has established 
between the soul and the brain. Now the soul has 
still a nother faculty, that of recalling ideas already 
ciiNBintMncated by lOe senses ; and this faculty is 
nimied rssitnt^ene^^ Oi tmagUmtion. Thas, hms^ 
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once seen an elephant, you will be able to recc^ect 
the idea of that animal, though it is no longer before 
you. There is, however, a mighty difference be- 
tween, actual and recollected ideas: the former 
make an impression much -more lively and interest- 
ing than the latter ; but the faculty of recalling ideas 
is the principal source of all our knowledge. 

Did we lose the ideas of objects as soon as they 
cease to act upon our senses, we should never be 
able to make any reflection, any comparison; and 
our knowledge would be entirely conilned to the 
things which wd should feel at the moment, all pre- 
ceding ideas being extinguished, as if we had never 
possessed them. 

It is, therefore, a faculty essential to reasons^e 
beings^ and with which animals too are endowed, 
that of being able to recollect past ideas. Yoh know 
the facultv of which I speak is memory. It by no 
means follows, however, that we have it always in 
our powjer to recall all our past ideas. How fre- 
quently do we exert ourselves in vain to recollect 
certain idpas which we formerly had ! Sometimes 
we forget thera entirely ; but for the most part only 
partially. 

If you should happen, for example, to forget the 
demonstration of ther Pythagorean theorem, with 
all your efforts, perhaps, you should not be able to 
recollect it— but this would be only a partial forget- 
fulness ; for as soon as I had again drawn the figure, 
«od put you in the train of the demonstration, you 
will presently recollect it ; and this second demon- 
stration will, make on your mind quite a different 
impression from the first. We see, then, that the 
reminiscence of ideas is not always in our power, 
though they may not be wholly extinguished ; and 
a slight circumstance is frequently capable of repro- 
ducing them. 

We must therefore carefully distinguish between 
sensible, and recollected ideas. Sensible ideas are 

Vol. I.— E e 
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represented to us by the senses ; but we ocirsekreff 
form recollected ideas on the model of the sensible, 
as far as we remember them. 

The doctrine of ideas is of the last importance for 
the purpose of a thorough disquisition of the real 
sources of human knoyrledge. And, ifirst, ideas are 
distinguished into simple and complex, A simple 
idea is that in which tne soul finds nothing to dis- 
tinguish, and remarks no parts different from each 
other. Such. is, for example, the idea of a smell, or 
of a spot on a substance of one colour ; such is like- 
wise that of a star, in which we perceive only one 
luminous point. A complex idea is a representation 
in which the soul is able to distinguish several differ- 
ent things. When, for instance, we look attentively 
at the moon, we discover several dark spots, sur- 
rounded by contours more ' luminous ; we remark 
also her round figure when she is full, and her 
horned figure when waxing orwahing. On Viewing 
her through the telescope, there are many other par- 
ticulars distinguishable. 

How many different things do we not perceive in 
beholding a noble palace, or a fine garden ? When 
you do me the honour to read this Letter, you will 
discover in it the different traits of the characters, 
which you can with ease distinguish from each 
other. This, then, is a complex idea, as il contains 
a variety of simple ideas. Not only this Letter, 
taken in whole, priesents a complex idea, from its 
consisting of a plurality of words ; but every word 
too is a complex idea, being composed of several 
characters ; nay, every character is one, from the 
singularity of the form which distinguiMies it from 
others ? but the elements or points which constitute 
every character may be considered as simple ideas, 
inasmuch as you no longer perceive in them any 
diversity. A greater degree of attention will like- 
wise discover some variety in these elemetitiy qkl 
viewing thi^m thtough a miciogcojp^* 
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There is a great difference, therefore, even in the 
manner of contemplating objects. When .we ob- 
serve them only slightly and transiently, we per- 
ceive very little variety ; but to an attentive consider- 
ation, every particular detail stands disclosed. A 
savage, on throwing his eyes over this Letter, will 
take it for a piece of paper scribbled all over, and 
will distinguish only the black from the white, 
whereas an attentive reader observes in it the pecu- 
liar form of every character. Here, then, we have 
a new faculty of the soul, denominated attention, by 
which it acquires the simple ideas of the different 
things that meet in one object. 

Attention requires address, the result of long and 
frequent exercise, to render it capable of distinguish- 
ing the different parts of an object. A clown and 
an architect, passmg by a palace, will both receive 
the impression of the rays which enter into their 
eyes ; but the architect will discover a thousand 
minute particulars of which the clown has ho per- 
ception. Attention alone produces^ this difference. 

3Ut January, 1761.^ 
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Division of Ideas into clear and obscure, distinct and 
confused. Of Distraction. 

If we consider, in a slight manner onl^, a repre- 
sentation made to us by the senses, the idea which 
we acquire from it is very imperfect, and we say it 
is obscure ; but the more attention that we employ 
to distinguish all its parts, the more perfect or dis^ 
tinct our idea will become, In order to acquire a 
perfect or distinct idea of an -object, it is not then 
sufficient that it should b^ represented in the brain 
by impressions m^e upon the senses — the soul too 
must apply its attention, which is properly an apt 
of the soul, independent upon the body. 
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repreaeoted to us by the senseB ; but we oimelrea 
form recollected ideas on the model of the senuble, 
as far as we remember them. 

The doctrine of ideas ia of the last importance for 
the purpose of a thoroug-h disquiaition of the i»l 
sources of human knowledge. And, first, ideaa aie 
distinguished into simple and comjica. A sita^e 
. idea is that in which tte soul finds nothing to dis- 
tinguish, and remarks no parts different from eacb 
other. Such is, for example, tha idea of a smell, or 
of a spot on a substance of one colour ; such is like- 
wise that of a star, in which we perceiTe only one 
luminous point. A complex idea is a representatioa 
in which the aoul is able to distinguish several itSei- 
ent things. When, for instance, we look atlentiTelj 
at the moon, we discover several dark spots, sur- 
rounded by contours more himinous ; we remuk 
also her round figure when she is full, and ber 
horned figure when waiting orwrniing. On viewing 
her through the telescope, there are many other par- 
ticidars distinguishable. 

How many different things do we not perceive in 
beholding a nOble palace, or a fine garden ^ 'When 
you do me the honour to read this Letter, yon will 
discover in it the different traits of the characters, 
which you can with ease distinguish from eacb 
other. This, then, is a complex idea, as it crnitains 
a variety of simple ideas. Not only this Letter, 
taken in whc' - - -- ■ ■ - — -*- 
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It is further necessary that the representation. in 
the brain should be well expressed, and contain the 
different parts and qualities which characterize the 
object. This takes place when the object is pre- 
sented to the senses in a suitable manner. When, 
for example, I see a piece o£ writing at the distance 
of ten feet, I am unable to read it, let me employ 
whatever degree of attention I may ; the distance 
of the characters prevents their being accurately 
expressed on the bottom of tie eye, and ^conse- 
quently also in the brain : but if the same writiiig^ is 
brought to a proper distance, I can read it, because 
then all the characters are distinctly represented on 
the bottom of the eye. 

You know that we employ certain instruments in 
order to procure a more perfect representation in 
the organs of sense, such as microscopes and tele- 
scopes ; which are intended as supplements to the 
imperfection of vision. But, in employing their as- 
sistance, we ai:e incapable of attaining a distinct 
idea without attention; otherwise we acquire but 
an obscure idea, nearly such as we should have had 
by taking a glimpse of the object only. 

I have already remarked, that sensat^ns are by 
no means indifferent to the soul, but agreeable or 
disagreeable ; and this agreeableness, or its opposite, 
excites our attention, unless the soul is pre-occupied 
by several other sensations which entirely engross 
it : this last state of the soul is termed distraction. 
f Exercise likewise greatly contributes to strengthen 
attention : and there cannot be a mode of exercise 
more suitable to children than teaching them to read ; 
for they are thereby laid under the necessity of fix- 
ing their attention successively on every cliaracter, 
and of impressing on their minds a clear idea of ^the 
figure of each. It is easy to see that this exercise 
must be at first extremely painful ; but such a habit 
is so speedily acquired, that even a child, after a 
little application, can read with astonishing quick- 
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nesB. In reading a piece of writing, we must have 
a yer^ distinct idea of every character ; thus atten- 
tion IS susceptible of a very high degree of perfec- 
tion from exercise. 

With what amazing rapidity will a proficient in 
music execute the most difficult piece, though l^e 
never saw it before! It is certain that his attention 
must have run over all the no;fces, one after another, 
and that he remarked the signification of each. His 
attention, however, is not confined only to these 
notes ; it presides likewise over the motion of the 
fingers, not one of which moves but by an express 
' order of the soul ; he remarks likewise, at the same 
time, how the other performers execute their parts. 
It is, upon the whole, altogether suiprising to what 
a height the address of the human mind may be 
carried by application and exercise. Show the same 
piece of music to a beginner ; how much time does 
it require to impress on his mind the signification 
of every note, and to give him a complete idea of 
it : while the master acquires it by almost a single 
glance. 

This ability extends equally to all other kinds of 
objects, in which one man may infinitely surpass 
another. There are persons who, with one glance 
fixed on a person passing before them, acquire a 
distinct idea, not only of all the features of the face, 
but the particulars of his whole dress, down to the 
minutest trifles, while others are incapable of re- 
marking the most striking circumstances. 

We observe, in this respect, an infinite difference 
among men. Some promptly catch all the different 
marks of an object, and form to themselves a distinct 
idea of it, while that formed by others is extremely 
obscure. This difference depends, not only on mental 
penetration, but hke wise on the nature of the objects. 
A musician catches at once the whole piece of music, 
and acquires a distinct idea of it ; but present him 
with a piece oJ writing in Chinese characters, and 

Eea 
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he will have only very obscure ideas indeed of sedht 
writing : the Chinese, on the contrary, will know at 
first sight the real import of each character, but 
will, in his turn, understand nothing of musical notes. 
The botanist observes in a plant which he never 
saw before a thousatid particulars which escape the 
attention of another; and the architect discerns, by 
a single glance, in a buildmg, many things which 
another, with a much greater degree of attention, 
could not have discovered. 

It is always useful to form distinct ideas of the 
objects presented to our senses ; in other wordp, to 
remark aJl the parts of which they are composed, 
and the marks which distinguish and characterize 
them. From these observations you will easfly com- 
prehend the division of ideas into obsciure and clear, 
mto confused and distinct. The'more distinct they 
are, the more they cMitribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

3d Februatfj 1761. 



LETTER C. 

Cfthe Abstraction of Notions, Notions general and 
individtidl. Of Genus and Species, 

The senses represent objects only which exist 
externally ; and sensible ideas all refer to them : but 
of these sensible ideas the soul forms to itself a 
variety of other ideas, which are indeed derived 
from these, but which no longer represent objects 
really existing. 

When, for example, I look at the full moon, and 
fix my attention only on its contour, I form the idea 
of roundness ; but I cannot affirm that roundness 
exists of itself. The moon is round, but the round 
figure does not exist separately out of the moon. It 
is the same with respect to all other figures ; and 
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utoi I see a triang^ar, or square table, I manrhaTe 
the idea of a triangle, or of a square, thoc^ such 
a figure exists nowhere of itself, or separately from 
an object possessing that figure. 

The ideas of numbers have the same origin. Hav- 
ing seen two or tluree persons, tiie soul forms the 
idea of two or three, without attaching it any longer 
to the persons. Having already acquired the idea 
o( three, the soul is able to proceed, and to form the 
ideas of greater numbers, of four, five, ten, a hundred, 
a thousand, and so on, without ever having precisely 
seen so many things together. A single inistance, 
therefore, in which we luive seen two or three oIk 
jects, may carry the sbul forward to the formar 
tion of the ideas of other numbers, be they ever so 
great. 

The same thing holds as to figures ; and you have 
the power of forming to yourself the idea of a poly- 
gon, with 1761 sides, for example, though you never 
have seen ^n object of that form, and though no one 
such, perhaps, ever existed. 

Here the soul exerts a new faculty, which is called 
the power of abstraction ; this takes place when the 
soul fixes its attention on only one quantity or quality 
of the object, and considers it separately, as if it 
were no longer attached to the object. When, for 
instance, I put my hand on a heated stone, and con- 
fine my attention to the heat only, I form from it 
the idea of heat, which is no longer attached to the 
stone. This idea of heat is formed by abstraction, as 
it is separated from the stone ; and the soul might 
have derived the same idea from touching a piece 
of wood heated, or by plunging the hand into hot 
water. 

Thus^ by means of abstraction, the soul forms a 
thousand other ideas of the quantities and properties 
of objects, by separating them afterward from the 
objects themselves : as, when I see a red coat, and 
fix my attention only on the colour, I form the idea 
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of red, separate from the coat ; and it is obvious that 
a red flower, or anv other substance of that colour, 
would have enabled me to form the same idea. 

These ideas, acquired by abstraction, are denomi- 
nated notions, to distinguish them from sensible ideas, 
which represent to us objects really existing. 

It is alleged that the power of abstraction is a pre- 
rogative of men, and of other rational beings, and 
that the beasts are entirely destitute of it. A beast 
may experience the same sensation of hot water that 
we do, but is unable to separate the idea of heat and 
that of the water itself: it knows heat only in so far 
as it is connected with the water, but has not the 
abstract idea of heat which we have. It is said that 
these notions are general ideas, which ext^d to 
several things at once, as we may find heat in stone, 
wood, water, or any other body; but our idea of 
heat is not attached to any one body; for if my idea 
of heat were attached to ^a certain stone, which first 
supplied me with that idea, I could not affirm that 
wood or other bodies were hot. Hence it is evident, 
that these notions, or general ideas, are not attached 
to certain objects, as sensible ideas are ; and as they 
distinguish man from the brute creation, they prop- 
erly exalt him to a degree of ^rationality wnolly 
unattainable by the beasts. 

There is still further a species of notions, likewise 
formed by abstraction, which supply the soul with 
the most important subjects on which to employ its 
powers : these are the ideas of genus and species. 
When I see a pear-tree, a cherry'-tree, an apjde-tree, 
an oak, a fir, &c., all these ideas are different; 1 
nevertheless remark in them several things which 
they have in common ; as the tiimk, the branches, 
and the roots ; I stop short only at those things which 
the different ideas have in common, and the object 
in which all such qualities meet I call a trie. Thus 
the idea of tree which I have formed in this manner 
is a general notion^ and comprehends the sensible 
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ideas of the pear-tree, the apple-tree, and, in general, 
of every tree that exists. 

Now, the tree which corresponds to my idea of 
tree nowhere exists; it is not the pear-tree, for 
then the apple would not be comprehended under 
it ; for the same reason, it is not the cherry-tree, nor 
the plum, nor the oak, &c. ; in a word, it exists 
only in my soul ; it is only an idea, but which is 
realized in an infinite number of objects. In like 
manner, when I speak of a cherry-tree, it too is a 
general notion, winch comprehends all th6 cherry- 
trees that exist: this notion is not restricted to a 
particular cherry-tree in my garden : for then every 
Other cherry-tree would be excluded. 

With respect to general notions, every existing 
object, comprehended under one, is denominated an 
individual, and the general idea, say that of the 
cherry4ree, is denominated species at^tnus. These 
two words signify nearly the same thing, but genus 
is the more comprehensive, including in it a variety 
of species. Thus the notion of a tree may be con- 
sidered as a genus, as it includes the notions of pear- 
trees, apple-trees, oaks, firs, and so on, which are 
spNecies ; and of so mainr others, each of which con- 
tains a great number of existing individuals. 

This manner of forming general ideas is, therefore, 
likewise performed by abstraction ; and it is here 
chiefly that the soul exerts the activity and performs 
the operations from which all our knowledge is de- 
rived. Without these general notions, we should 
differ nothing from the brutes. 

1th Febru^, 1761. 
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represented to us by the senses ; but we ottrselveflr 
form recollected ideas on the model of the sensible, 
as far as we remember thera. 

The doctrine of ideas is of the last importance for 
the pmpose of a thorough disquisition of the real 
sources of human knot/irledge. And, first, ideas are 
distinguished into simple and complex, A simple 
idea is that in which the soul finds nothing to dis- 
tinguish, and remarics no parts diflferent from each 
other. Such, is, for example, the idea of a smell, or 
of a spot on a substance of one colour ; such is like- 
wise that of a star, in which we perceive only one 
luminous point. A complex idea is a representation 
in which the soul is able to distinguish several diflfer- 
ent things. When, for instance, we look littentively 
at the moon, we discover several dark spots, sur- 
rounded by contours more ' luminous ; we remark 
also her round figure when she is full, and her 
horned figure when waxing orwjming. On viewing 
her through the telescope, there are many oth^r par- 
ticulars distinguishable. 

How many different things do we not perceive in 
beholding a noble palace, or a fine garden ? When 
you do me the honour to read this Letter, you will 
discover in it the different traits of the characters, 
which you can with ease distinguish from each 
other. This, then, is a complex idea, as il ccmtains 
a variety of simple ideas. Not only this Letter, 
taken in whole, presents a complex idea, from its 
consisting of a plurality of words ; but every word 
too is a complex idea, being composed of several 
characters ; nay, every character is one, from the 
singularity of the form which distin^ui^es it from 
others ; but the elements or points which constitute 
every character may be considered as simple ideas, 
inasmuch as you no longer perceive in them any 
diversity. A greater degree of attention wiU like- 
wise discover some variety in these elements, oa 
viewing thifem through a micioscop^* 
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There is a great difference, therefore, even in the 
manner of contemplating objects. When ,we ob- 
serve them only slightly and transiently, we per- 
ceive very little variety ; but to an attentive consider- 
ation, every particular detail stands disclosed. A 
savage, on throwing his eyes over this Letter, will 
take it for a piece of paper scribbled all over, and 
will distinguish only the black from the white, 
whereas an attentive reader observes in it the pecu- 
liar form of every character. Here, then, we have 
a new faculty of the soul, denominated attention, by 
which it acquires the simple ideas of the Afferent 
things that meet in one object. 

Attention requires address, the result of long and 
frequent exercise, to render it capable of distinguish- 
ing the different parts of an object. A clown and 
an architect, passmg by a palace, will both receive 
the impression of the rays which enter into their 
eyes ; but the architect will discover a thousand 
minute particulars of which the clown has ho per- 
ception. Attention alone produces^ this diiference. 

ZUt January, 1761.^ 
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Division of Ideas into clear and obscure^ distinct and 
confused. Of Distraction, 

If we consider, m a slight manner onl^, a repre- 
sentation made to us by the senses, the idea which 
we acquire from it is very imperfect^ and we say it 
is obscure ; but the more attention that we employ 
to distinguish all its parts, the more perfect or dis' 
tinct our idea will become^ In order to acquire a 
perfect or distinct idea of an object, it is hot then 
sufficient that it should be represented in the brain 
by impressions m^e upon the senses — the soul too 
must apply its attention, which is properly an act 
of the soul, independent upon the body. 
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It is further necessary that the representation. in 
the brain should be well expressed, and contain the 
different parts and qualities which characterize the 
object. This takes place when the object is pre- 
sented to the senses in a suitable manner. When, 
for example, I see a piece ot writing at the distance 
of ten feet, I am unable to read it, let me einploy 
whatever degree^ of attention I may ; the distance 
of the characters prevents their being accurately 
expressed on the bottom of tlie eye, and 'conse- 
quently also in the brain : but if the same writihg is 
brought to a proper distance, I can read it, because 
then all the characters are distinctly represented on 
the bottom of the eye. 

You know that we employ certain instruments in 
order to procure a more perfect representation in 
the organs of sense, such as microscopes and tele- 
scopes ; which are intended as supplements to the 
imperfection of vision. But, in employing their as- 
sistance, we axe incapable of attaining a distinct 
idea without attention ; otherwise we acquire but 
an obscure idea, nearly such as we should nave had 
by taking a glimpse of the object only. 

I have already remarked, that sensat^ns are by 
no means indifferent to the soul, but agreeable or 
disagreeable ; and this acreeableness, or its opposite, 
excites our attention, umess the soul is pre-occupied 
by several other sensations which entirely engross 
it : this last state of the soul is termed distractioiu 
f Exercise hkewise greatly contributes to strengthen 
attention : and there cannot be a mode of exercise 
more suitable to children than teachii^ them to read; 
for they are thereby laid under the necessity of fix- 
ing their attention successively on every character, 
and of impressing on their minds a cleaif idea of ^the 
figure of each. It is easy to see that this exercise 
must be at first extremely painful ; but such a habit 
is so speedily acquired, that even a child, after a 
little application, can read with astonishing quick* 
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nesB. In reading a piece of writing, we must have 
a verjr distinct idea of every character ; thus atten- 
tion IS susceptible of a very high degree of perfec- 
tion from exercise. 

With what amazing rapidity will a proficient in 
music execute the most difficult piece, though l^e 
never saw it before ! It is certain that his attention 
must have run over all the no;tes, one after another, 
and that he remarked the signification of each. His 
attention, however, is not confined only to these 
notes ; it presides likewise over the motion of the 
fingers, not one of which moves but by an express 
' order of the soul ; he remarks likewise, at the same 
time, how the other performers execute their parts. 
It is, upon the whole, altogether suiprising to what 
a height the address of the human mind may be 
carried by application and exercise. Show the same 
piece of music to a beginner ; how much time does 
it require to impress on his mind the signification 
of every note, and to give him a complete idea of 
it : while the master acquires it by almost a single 
glance. 

This ability extends equally to all other kinds of 
objects, in which one man may infinitely surpass 
another. There are persons who, with one glance 
fixed on a person passing before them, acquire a 
distinct idea, not only of all the features of the face, 
but the particulars of his whole dress, down to the 
minutest trifles, while others are incapable of re- 
marking the most striking circumstances. 

We observe, in this respect, an infinite difference 
among men. Some promptly catch all the different 
marks of an object, and form to themselves a distinct 
idea of it, while that formed by others is extremely 
obscure. This difference depends, not only on mental 
penetration, but likewise on the nature of the objects. 
A musician catches at once the whole piece of music, 
and acquires a distinct idea of it ; but present him 
with a piece of writing in Chinese characters, and 

Eea 
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he will have only very obscure ideas indeed of m<^ 
writing : the Chinese, on the contrary, will know at 
first sight the real import of each character, but 
will, in his turn, understand nothing of musical notes. 
The botanist observes in a plant which he never 
saw before a thousand particulars which escape the 
attention of another; and the architect discerns, by 
a single glance, in a building, many things which 
another, with a much greater degree of attention, 
could not have discovered. 

It is always useful to form distinct idea^ of the 
objects presented to our senses ; in other word^, to 
remark all the parts of which they are composed, 
and the marks which distinguish and characterize 
them. From these observations you will eai»iy com- 
prehend the division of ideas into obsciure and clear, 
mto confused and distinct. The' more distinct they 
are, the more they c(mtribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

3d February, 1761. 



LETTER C. 

« 

Of the Abstraction of Notions. Notions general and 
individtud. Of Genus and Species, 

» 

The senses represent objects only which exist 
externally ; and sensible ideas all refer to them : but 
of these sensible ideas the soul forms to itself a 
variety of other ideas, which are indeed- derived 
from these, but which no longer represent objects' 
reaUy existing. 

When, for example, I look at the full moon, and 
' fix my attention only on its contour, I form the idea 
of roundness ; but I cannot affirm that roundness 
exists of itself. The moon is round, but the round 
figure does not exist separately out of the moon. It 
is the same with respect to all other figures ; and 
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when I see a triang^ar, or square table, I may have 
the idea of a triangle, or of a square, though such 
a figure exists nowhere of itself, or separately from 
an object possessing that figure. 

The ideas of numbers have the same origin. Hav- 
ing seen two or tliree persons, the soul forms the 
idea of two or three, without attaching it any longer 
to the persons. Having already acquired the idea 
o( three, the soul is able to proceed, and to fbrm the 
ideas of greater numbers, of four, five, t^i, a hundred, 
a thousand, and so on, without ever having precisely 
seen so many things together. A single inistance, 
therefore, in which we lw.ve s6en two or three ob- 
jects, may carry the sbul forward to the forma- 
tion of the ideas of other numbers, be th^y over so 
great. 

The same thing holds as to figures ; and you have 
the power of forming to yourseSr the idea of a poly- 
gon, with 1761 sides, for example, though you never 
have seen ^ object of that form, and though no one 
such, perhaps, ever existed. 

Here the soul exerts a new faculty, which is called 
the power of abstraction ; this takes place when the 
soul fixes its attention on only one quantity or quality 
of the object, and considers it separately, as if it 
were no longer attached to the object. When, for 
instance, 1 put my hsmd on a heated stone, and con- 
fine my attention to the heat only, I form from it 
the idea of heat, which is no longer attached to the 
stone. This idea of heat is formed by abstraction, as 
it is separated from the stone ; and the soul might 
have denved the same idea from touching a piece 
of wood heated, or by plunging the hand into hot 
water. 

Thus^ by means of abstraction, the soul forms a 
thousand other ideas of the quantities and properties 
of objects, by separating them -afterward from the 
objects themselves : as, when I see a red coat, and 
fix my attention only on the colour, I form the idea 
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of red, separate from the coat ; and it is obvious that 
a red flower, or any other substance of that colour, 
would have enabled me to form the same idea. 

These ideas, acquired by abstraction, are denomi- 
nated notions^ to distinguish them from sensible ideas, 
which represent to us objects really existing. 

It i^s alleged that the power of abstraction is a pre- 
rogative of men, and of other rational beings, and 
that the beasts are entirely destitute of it. A beast 
may experience the same sensation of hot water that 
we do, out is unable to separate the idea of heat and 
that of the water itself : it knows heat only in so £Eir 
as it is comiected with the water, but has not the 
abstract idea of heat which we have. It is said that 
these notions are general ideas, which extend to 
several things at once, as we may find heat in stone, 
wood, water, or any other body; but our idea of 
heat is not attached to any one body; for if my idea 
of heat were attached to a certain stone, which first 
supplied me with that idea, I could not afiirm that 
wood or other bodies were hot. Hence it is evident, 
that these notions, or general ideas, are not attached 
to certain objects, as sensible ideas are ; and as they 
distinguish man from the brute creation, they prop- 
erly exalt him to a degree of "rationality wnolty 
unattainable by the beasts. 

There is stiU further a species of notions, likewise 
formed by abstraction, which supply the soul with 
the most important subjects on which to employ its 
powers : these are the ideas of genus and species. 
When I see a pear-tree, a cherry-tree, an apple-tree, 
an oak, a fir, &c., all these ideas are different; I 
nevertheless remark in them several things which 
they have in common ; as the trunk, the branches, 
and the roots ; I stop short only at those things which 
the different ideas have in common, and the object 
in which all such qualities meet I call a tree. Thus 
the idea of tree which I have formed in this manner 
is a general notion^ and comprehends the sensible 
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ideas of the pear-tree, the apple-tree, and, in general, 
of every tree that exists. 

Now, the tree which corresponds to my idea of 
tree nowhere exists; it is not the pear-tree, for 
then the apple would not be comprehended under 
it ; for the same reason, it is not the cheriy-tree, nor 
the plum, nor the oak, &c. ; in a word, it exists 
only in my soul ; it is only an idea, but which is 
realized in an infinite number of objects. In like 
manner, when I speak of a cherry-tree^ it too is a 
general notion, which comprehends all th6 cherry- 
trees that exist: this notion is not restricted to a 
particular cherry-tree in my garden : for then every 
other chenry-tree would be excluded. 

With respect to general notions, every existing 
object, comprehended under one, is denominated tm 
individual, and the general idea^ say that of the 
cherry-tree, is denominated species or^isnus. These 
two wordfi signify nesurly the ssmie thing, but genus 
is the more comprehensive, including in it a variety 
of species. Thus the notion of a tree may be con- 
sidered as a genus, as it includes the notions of pear- 
trees, apple-trees, oaks, firs, and so on, which are 
spNecies ; and of so many others, each of which con- 
tains a great number of existmg in<Uviduals. 

This manner of forming general ideas is, therefore, 
likewise performed by abstraction ; and it is here 
chiefly that the soul exerts the activity and performs 
the operations from which aU our knowledge is de- 
rived. Without these general notions, we should 
differ nothing from the brutes. 

7th Fehrumy, I7eh 
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JF%.64. 




Fig.bB. 



III. But if notion C were wholly out of notikm-B, 
it would likewise be wholly out of notion X, as we 
see in Fig, 51. Hence , results this form of syllo- 

^sm. ^ 

Every A is B : ' 

But No C is B, or no B is C: 
Therefore No C is A. 

IV. If the notion C has a part out 
of the notion B, that same part will 
certainly likewise be out of the no- 
tion A, because this last is wholly 
in the notion B (Fig. 54). Hence 
this form of syllogism : 

Every A is B : 
But Some C is net B : 
Therefore Some C is not A. 

V. If the notion C contains the 
whole of notion B, part of notion C 
will certainly fall into notion A (Fig, 
55). Hence this form of syllogism : 

Every A is B : 
But Every B is C : 
Therefore Some C is A. 
No other form is possible, while 
the first propositi"* n is affirmative and universal. 

Let us now suppose the first ^proposition to be 
negative and universal ; namely, * ^ 

. No A is B. 
It is represented in Fig, 54, where the notion A is 
entirely out of notion B;- and the following cases 
will furnish conclusions : 

I. If notion C is entirely in no- 
tion B, it must likewise be entirely 
out of notion A ( jy. 56). Hence 
this' form of syllogism : 

NoAisB: 
But Evenr C is B : 
• Thwefore No C is A. 




Fig.5». 
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H. lfiiotioii€l8«tif^f co«- lVjy.«7. 
pNbended in iiotioa A, it mast 
«teo b^ €i)$irely exdnded from^ 
notion B (Fi^. 67). Hence a syl- ' 
loeism oi this fonn : 

No A is B: 
ButEvenrO.ip A; 
Therefore No C is B. 
m. If ^lation Q has a pai* contwied » notion A, 
that part must certainjy be owt of notion B ; as in 
Fig. 68, or in Fig. 69, and 60. Hence a syllogism 

SliQ AisB: 
Sot Soniie i9 A, or mix^ A is ; 
Th^^;re ^Some C i» w>t 3B. 
r.J9. #%.i6a. JRif.«P. 




IV. In likp ipanii^Tt if notion C h»s a part con- 
i»n(ed in A ith$t p?r^ vm ^rtwjr l^ont pf A; ^ 
in JFVg". 61, as also Fig. 62, and 63. Henc^ tftp fpV 

^ J^oAi^B: 

But ^me <3 ji9 B, 0^ <8pwe 9 19 v; 
Th^pr^fwje j^om^ C is pot A, 

J5^. 6i. ^i«a* 





J^. 63. 
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As to the other fonns, in which the fifst proposi* 
tion is particular, affirmative, or negative, I laball 
show, in another Letter, how they may he represented 
by figures. 

17th February, 1761. 

LETTER CIV. 

Different Forms of Syllogisms, whose first Proposiiion 

is particiUar. 

In the preceding Letter I have presented yon with 
the different forms of syllogisms, or simple reason- 
ing, which derive their origin from the first propo- 
sition, when it is universal, affirmative, or neganve. 
It still remains that I lay before you those syllo- 
gisms whose first proposition is particular, affirma- 
tive, or negative, in order to have all possible forms 
of syllogism that lead to a fair conclusion. 

Let, then, the first ]proposition, affirmative and 
particular, be expressed m tins general form — 

Some Ais B {see Fig. 46) ; 
in which a part of the notion A is contained in the 
notion B. 

Let us introduce a third notion C, which, being 
referred to notion A, will either- be contained in 
notion A, as in Fig, 64, 65, and 66 ; or will have a 
part in the notion A, as in jFV^. 67, 66, and 69; or 
¥dll be entirely out of notion A, as in F^» 70, 71, 
and 73. No conclusion can be drawn in anr of 
these cases, as it might be possible for notion € to be 
entirely vnthin notion B, or in part, or not at all. 

Fig. 64. Fig. 66. Fig. 66. 
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r. W- Fig- 68. %. 69. 




1^.70. 



Fig. 71, 



JR^. 73. 




But if notion C contains in itself notion A, it ia 
certain that it will likewise contain a part of notion 
B, as in Fig. 73 and 74. Hence results this form 
of syllogism : 

Some A is B : 
But Every A is C : 
Therefore Some C is B. 

Fig. 73. Fig. 74. 





It is the same when we compare notion C with no- 
tion B : we can draw no'conclusion unless notion 
contains notion B entirely {Fig. 75 and 76); for* 

Fig. 76. Fig. 76. 





in that case, as notion A has a part contained in ncH 
tion B, the same part will then certainly be cea^ 



tit • Mrmswf FoftiHP or sy ttWWB fl^ 

tained^ Ukewise in C: H^wse we obtafe tliii^ form 
of syllogism : Some A is B : 

fiut BVery B is C : 

Ther^fofe Sortie C is A. 4^. . 

tet us flnalljr Suppose, Ihat the first pfofMttionf is 
wfB^e and parttcniar, namcl/, ' 

It is represented in Fig. 77, in which part /-""x-^v 
of notion A is out of ncrtiQB B. ( ^(1 B ) 

In this case, if the third notion C con- ^^—-^^^ — 
taiiks notion A entirely, it Witt certainly also h^e a 
part out of notion B, as in Fig. 781 and 7»; Whicll 
givM this syUo^sm : 

Some A is not B : 
BalEferyAisCi 
Th^wfofe Some C it nel B. 

F^. 7». i^. 79* 





Affaini if notion G is wholly included m notion 

B or A has a part out of B, that same part will 

likewise certainly be out of C (Fig. 80 tod 81). 

JVg-. 80r Fig. »1. 





Hence this form of syllogism: 

Some A is not B : , 
But Avery C is B : 
•fherefbl'e iSome A is not C. 
It may be of use t6 collect all these fdrms of syl- 
k#im MoOMtiMti, iii^fd^r'Ki^MtiM^rttettAtft 
leglao^*. 
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T. BveryAisB: 

But Every C is A : 

Therefore Every is B. 



MM^a^rW* 



II. Every A is B: 
But Sk>DM C is A ; 

Theroferefione C is B. 

III. Every A is B: 
But No C is B : 

ITi^ffefore No C is A> 

iv] EveryAisB: 

ButNoBisC; 
Ilierefore No C is A. 



XI. No A is Bt 

But Sowie C is B: 
Tlieielbn SoauC is m4 A* 



»"■»••*•»••.•■ 



Xa. No A is B: 
ButSoiaeBisO: 



XIII. Some A is B : 

But Every A is C ; 
Therefore Some C isB* 



XIV. Some A is B ! 

But Every B is C : 
tlierefore Some C is A. 



fmtmmmtim^ 



V. EveryAisB: XV. SomeAisQOtB: 



But Some C is not B. 
Therefore Some € it not A. 



Bat Every AisCl! 
Thetefytt Some ia not B. 



•ty 
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Yi. EveryAisB: 

But Every B is : 

Tfaerefove Some C is A. 



XYI. Some A is iiot3: 

But Every C is B: 
Therafi)ie Some A ii "nU 0« 



VU. No A is B: 

But Every C is A 
Therefore No C is B. 



XVn. EveryAisB 
But Some A is C 
Therefore Some C is B. 



Tin. No A is B : 

But Every C is B: 
Therefore No C is A. 



XVni. No A is B : 

But Every A is C: 
ThM<ef»:e Some C if not B* 



IX. No A is B; 

But Some C is A : 
Therefore Some C is not B. 

x! NoAisB: 

But Some A is C : 
ThenfiwB Some C is Bot B. 

Vol. I.^-*0,g 



XIX. No A is B: 

But Every B is C : • 
Therefore Some G is not A. 



XX. Every A is B : 

But Every A is C: 
Therefioore Some C is B. 



Of thes6 twenty forms I remsirk, that XVI. is the 
same with Y. ; the latter changing into the former, 
if you write G for A, and A for C, and begin with 
the second proposition : there are accordingly but 
nineteen different forms. 

' The foundation of all these forms is re^kiced to 
two principles, respecting the nature of c&rUaimng- 
and contained, 

I. Whatever is in the thing contained must likewist 
he in the thing containing* 

II. Whatever is out of the containing must likewise 
be out of the contained. 

Thus, in the last form, where the notion A is con- 
tained entirely in notion B, it is evident, that if A is 
contained in the notion C, or makes a part of it, 
that some part of notion C wiU certainly be contained 
in notion B, so that some C is R 
' Every syllogism, then, consists of three proposi- 
tions ; the two first of which are called the premises^ 
and the third the conclusion. Now, the advantage 
of all these forms to direct our reasonings is this, 
that if the premises are both true, the concdosion 
infaUibl]f is so. 

This is likewise the only method of discovering 
unknown truths. Every truth must always be the 
conclusion of a syllogism, whose premises are indu- 
bitably true. Permit me only to add, that the for- 
mer of the premises is called the major proposition, 
and the other the minor,. 

2lst Ftbruari^fnQl^ 



LETTER CV. 

Analysis of same Syllogisms- 

If you have paid attention to all the forms of syl- 
logism which I have proposed, you must see, that 
every syllogism necessarily consists of three propo- 
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sitioiiB ; the two first are called premiBes, and the 
third the conclusion. Now the force of the nine- 
teen forms laid down consists in this property com- 
mon to them all, that if the two first propositions, 
or the premises, are true, you may rest confidently 
assured of the truth of the conclusion. 

Let us consider, for example, the following syllo- 
gism. 

NO YIRTUOUS MAN IS A 8LAND8RCR : 
But SOME SLANDERERS ARE LEARNBp MEN : 

Therefore some learned men are not virtuous. 
Whenever you allow me the two first propositions, 
you are obliged to allow the third, which necessarily 
follows from it. 

This syllogism belongs to form XIl. The same 
thing holds with regard to all the others which I 
have laid down, and which the figures whereby I 
have represented them render sensible. Here we 
are presented with three notions, Fig. 82, pig^ gg^ 
that of virtuous men, that of slanderers, and 
that of learned men. (a) 

Let the space A represent the first, space ^^ 
B the second, and space C the third. It /^ 
being said, in the first proposition, that no ^ 
virtuous man is a slanderer, we maintain that ^^ • 
nothing contained in the notion of the virtu- \SJ 
ous man, that is, in the space A, is compre- 
hended in the notion of the slanderer, that is, space 
B ; therefore space A is wholly out of space B (see 

But it is sadd, in the second proposi- x->?^' ^ 
tion, that some men comprehended in Q^ (b) 
notion B are likewise contaiaed in that ^*^-^^'**'^^ 
of learned, that is, in space C ; or else, you may 
say that part of space B is within space «• q^ 
C, Fig, 84, where the part of space B in- ^' ^* 
cludeid in C is marked with an * ; which 
will be likewise part of space C. Since, 
therefore, some part of space C is in B, 
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and that tlia wbole space B id ofttof space A, it is 
ei^deiU that the same patt of space C moat like- 
wise be out of space A, that ia^ aome learned men are 

It must be oarefully remarked, thai this couclii^ 
sion respects only the part * of notion C, wbidi is 
fiompreh£»ded in notion B ; for as to the rest, it is 
uncertain whether it be likewise excluded from 
notion A, as in J^. 85, or wh(^y contained in it, as 
in Fig. 86, or only in part, as in J^. 87. 

Jf^. 86. %. 86. J?%-.87. 




NoWf this bemg left uncertain, ^e remainder of 
fgpaoe C ftdls not at all under consideratioa; the 
conclusion is limited to that oiify which is certain, 
that is to say, the same part of space C centained 
in space B is certainly oat of space A, for this last 
is iMmoliy out of space B. 

The justness of all the other forms ^f syfldcnm 
majr be demonstrated in lUce manner; but aB wose 
wmch denate from the ninete^i forms laid down, 
or which are not comprehended under them, ar^ 
destitute of foundation, and lead lo erroi' and false^ 

hoo4« 

You will clearly discern the fault of such a svBo- 
gism, by an nnniple, not reducibia to any of ^e 
mfiQiteeti forms : 

Sana LaABHCft Mm a.» Misaas : 

But HO MIMR IS VntTYTOUS \ 

Therefore some TntTiJous mbn Aftt not LBAttNCD. 

This third propositton may perhaps be true, but 
it does npt foHow fiom the premises. Th^ too 
(the premises) may veiy well be true, and m the 
present instance they aehially arer so : but tile third 
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is not, for that, a fair conclusion ; because it is conr 
traiy to the nature of just syllogism, in which the 
conclusion always must be true, when the premises 
are so. Accordingly, the fault of the form above 
proposed is immediately discovered, by casting your 
eyes on Fi^, 83. Let space A contain all the learned , 
space B aU the avaricious, and space G all the virtu- 
ous. Now, the first proposition is represented bv 
Fig. 88, in which part * of space A (the leameo) 
is contained in space B (the avaricious) ; but it by 
no means follows. Fig. 89, that part of space O mui^ 
be out of space A. 

Fig. 88. , Fig. 89. 



GB 




It is even possible for space O to be entirely 
within space A, as in Fig. 90, or entirely out of it, 
as in Fig. 91, and at the same time entirely out of 
space B. 

Fig. 90. Fig. 91. 





A syllogism of this form, accordingly, is totally 
false and absurd. 

Another example will put the matter beyond a 
doubt: 

SOME TREES ARE OAltS : 
But NO OAK IS A FIR : 

Therefore some firs are not Trees. 
This Ibrm is precisely the same with the preced- 

Gga 



iagv ^^ ^Iw iaiachood of tiieeonckuiioa is mantfm^ 
though the preiuaes aie undoubtedly teue. 

But whenever a syllogism is reducible to oae oi 
the dbovB nineteen forms, you may be assured that 
if the two premises are toue, the conclusion uaoaes- 
tionaUe alwajrs is so too. Henee you peroeive how» 
iron certain known truths, you attain others betoe 
ndLliotm ; and that all the reascmiBgs by which we 
dMsonstrate so many truths in geomefry may be 
seduced to formal syllogisms. It is not necessary^ 
howeverv that our reasonings should always be pro- 
posed in the syllogistic form, provided me fimd»- 
mental principles be the sai)ie. In conversation, in 
discourse, and in writing, we rather make a point 
of avoiding syllogism. 

I must further remark, that as the truth of the 

S remises brings forward that of thd ccmchision, it 
oes not thence necessarily follow, that when one 
or both of the premises are false, the conclusion 
stttst k% so likewise ; but It is certain, that wl^en tiie 
ooildusion is false, one of the premises, or boih, 
Shsolutely must be false; fof if they were true, it 
would be impossible that the conclusion should l>e 
false. I have still some further reflections to sub- 
mit to you on this subject, which is ^e foundation 
of the certainty of ^all the knowledge we acquire. 
2ith Fehruaty, 1761. 

LETTER CVI. 

Different Figures and Modes of S^Uegisms* 

The reflections which I have still to make on the 
subject of syllogism may be reduced to the follow- 
ing articles : 

I. A syllogism ctMitains only three no^ns, named 
tBrma, in as far as they are represented by words. 
For though a syllogism contains three prop06itions> 



md^ach propoflitioii two notions, or terms ; it must 
be considered tiiat each term is twice employed i(i 
it, as in the following example : 

i^TVRT A is B : 
But »¥ERV A is C : 
Thereibre somjp O is B. 
^^ lliree notions are marked by the letters A, B, C, 
which are the three terms of this syUogism; 0^ 
w^ch jthe term A enters into the first and ^ecpnd 
flDpo&itiOiii» the term B into the first and third pro- 
position, a^ the li^rm Q into Uie second and thi^ 
ptiMoiitu^. 

II. You must carefttUy distinguish these Un^e^ 
lemw of «v<Jry syllogism. T¥ro of them, namely, 
B and C, ente^ into th^ eon<riusi(m, the one of 
which, C, is the subject, and the other, B, the «l^ 
hUe^ or prtdica^' In logics the subject of tl^ con- 
«]|idion, Cf is called the imfuw tmn, and the predicate 
of the conclusion, B, the major term. But the thiiid 
notion, <or tibe term A^ is found in both premises, 
and it is combined with both the other terms ipi 
the conclusion. This term A is called the mean 
»r mediwH term. Thivs» in the following example : 

tf MISBB IS yjS.TTWfJM I 
But SOME LEARNED MEN ASS MISBB8 : 
^nWffOfOI^ BOSEB LI3ARNBD MBM ARP NOT YIRTUOVS. 

The notion lettrned is the nm>r term, that of mr- 
tuam tB the major, aofl the notion of mieer is the 

fnetdt tenm. 

III. As to the order of the propositions, it is a 
matter of indifference which qf the premises is in 
the irst oj second place, provided flie conclusion 
holds the last, it beiag the consequence from the 
premises. Logicians hare, however, thought proper 
to lay down this rule : 

The first proposititm is always that which contains the 
predicate a/ the conclusion, or the major term: for this 
is the reason that we ^e to this proposition the name 
rf th€ maj<» proposition. 
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The second proposition contains the minor term, €fr 
the subject of the conclusion ; and hence it has ike name 
o/'^Ac minor proposition. , „ . 

Thus, the major proposition of a syllogism contains 
the mean term, with the major term, or predicate 
of the conclusion ; and the minor proposition contains 
the mean term, with the minor term, or subject, of 
the concluision. 

IV. Syllogisms are distinguished under different 
figures, according as the mean term occupies the 
pfitce of subject, or attribute, in the premises. 

Logicians have established four figures of syllo- 
gisms, which are thus defined : ^ 

The first figure is that in which the ^ean term is 
the subject in^he major proposition, and the predi- 
cate in the minor. 

The second figure, that in which the mean term is 
the predicate in both the major proposition and the 

minor. ^ ^ 

The third figure, that in which the mean term is 
the subject in both the major and minor propositions. 

Finally, 

The fourth figure is that in which the mean term 
is the predicate in the major proposition, and the 
subject in the. minor. 

Let P be the minor term, or subject of the conclu- 
sion; Q the major term, or predicate, of the conclu- 
sion; and M the mean term: the four figures of 
syllogism ynH be represented in the mamier firflow- 

Figure First. 
] Major Proposition 



Minor Proposition 
Conclusion 



M Q 

P M 



P Q 

Figure Second. 
Major Proposition 



Minor Proposition 
Conclusion 



Q M 

P , M 

p Q 
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Figure Third. 
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Major Proposition 

Minor Proposition 

Conclusion 



M 

M 
P 



Figure Fourth. 



Major Proposilioo 

Minor Proposition 

Conclusion 



Q 
M 

P 



Q 
P 

Q 

M 

l> 

Q 



V. Again, according as the propositicMis themselves 
are universal or particular, aftraiative or negative, 
each figure contmns several forms, called modes. In 
order the more clearly to represent these modes of 
each fi^re, we mark by the letter A universal 
affirmative propositions ; by the letter E, univeisal 
negative propositions ; by the letter I, particular 
ai&roiative propositions; and, finally, by the letter 
0| partieular negative propositions : or else, 

A represents a universsQ affirmative proposition. 
£ represents a universal negative proposition. 
I represents a particular affirmative proposition. 
O represents a particular negative proposition. 

VI. Heikce our uineteen forms of syllcfgism above 
d^piibed are f educible to the four figures which I 
OAVe just laid dowA^ as in the following tables: 

I. Modes of the First Figure. 

l3jt Mode. 
A. A. A. 

EveryMisQ: 
But Every P is M : 
Therefore Every P is Q. 



3d Mode. 

]2i. Ak Ek 
No M is Q : 
But Every P is M : 
IVsrvfive No P 14 Q. 



2d Mode. 
A. 1. 1. 

Every M is Q 

But Some P is M : 
Therefore Some P is Q. 



4th Mode. 
E. I. O. 
No M is Q : 
But Some P is M: 
T^exefoie Soine P i»«Qt Q. 
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II. Modes of the Second Figure. 

Ist Mode. 
A. £• B. 

Every Q is M : 
But No Pis M: 
Therefore No P is Q. 



3d Mode. 

E. A. E. 
NoQisM: 
But Every P is M : 
Therefore No P is Q» 



2d Mode. 

A, O. O. 

Every Q is M : 
But Some Pis not M: 
Therefore Some P is not Q. 



4th Mode. 
E. I. O. 

NoQisM: 
But Some P is M : 
Therefore Some P is not Q. 



III. Modes of the Third Figure. 



li?t Mode. 

A. A. I. 

Every M is Q: 

But Every M is P : 
Therefore Some P is Q. 



3d Mode. 
A. 1. 1. 

Every M is Q : 
But Some M is P : 
Therefore Some P is Q. 



6th Mode. 
E. I. O. 

No M is Q : 
But Some M is P : 
Therefore Some F is not Q. 



2d Mode. 

I, A. I. 

Some M is Q : 

But Every M is P: 
Therefore Some P is Q. 



4th Mode. 

E. A. O. 
NoMisQ: 
But Every Mis P: 
Therefore Some P is not Q. 



dth Mode. 

O. A. O. 

Some Mis not Q: 
But Every M is P : 
Therefore Some P is not Q, 



rV. Modes of the Fourth Figure. 



, 1st Mode. 

Every Q is M : 
But Every M is P ; 
llierefore Some P is Q. 



2d Mode. 
I. A. I. 

Some Q is M : 
But Every M is P : 
Therefore Some P is Q. 
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MMode. 

A. £. E. 

Every Q is M : 
But No M is P : 
Thexefore No P is Q. 



4th Mode. 

E. A. O. 
NoQisM: 
But Every M is P : 
Therefore Some F is not Q. 



6th Mode. 
E. I. O. 
No Q is M : 
But Some M is P : 
Therefore Some P is not Q. 

You see, then, that the first figure has four modes, 
the second four, the third six, the fourth §Ye ; so 
that the whole of these modes together is nine^en, 
being precisely the same forms which I hay.e^bove 
explained^ and have just now disposed in the four 
figures. In other respects the justness of each of 
these modes has been already demonstrated by the 
{q>aces which I employed to^ mark the i](otions. The 
only difference consists in this, that here I make use 
of the letters P, Q, M, instead of A, B, C. 

28M February, 1761. 



LETTER CVII. 

Observations and Reflections on the different Modes of 

Syllogism, 

I FLATTER mysclf that the foflowing reflections 
will contribute not a little to place the nature of syl- 
logisms in a clearer light. You must pay particular 
attention to the species of the propositions which 
compose the syllogisms of each of our four figures, 
that is to say, whether they are, 
1. Universal affirmative, the sign of which is A ; or, 
U. Universal negative, the sign of which is E ^ or» 
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3 Particuljpr affirmative, the sign of w^ijtAtett or, 

finally, 

4. Particular negative, the flign of which is O ; 
and ytJu will readily admit the justness of fee fid- 
lowing reflections :— 

I. In no one instance are both premises negative 
propositions. Lo^eiens have hence formed this 
rule: 

Frwn two negative firvpoHHens no conclusion can be 

drawn* 

The reason is evident ; Air lairing down P and Q 
as the terms of the conclusion, and M as the mean 
term, if both pretnises are negative, the «ffiimation 
is, that <lie notions P and Q are es&er wholly or in 
part outof M : it is aooovdingly impossible to eon- 
elude any thing respecting &e oonfoimitT nr dis* 
conformity of the nonons P and Q. Thoiign I knew 
from history that the Oauk were not Bonums, sad 
that neither were the Celttt ftomaais, this woidd aot 
Gontribnte in the least to infoim me #lietber the 
Celts were Gauls or not. Two negative premises, 
therefore, lead to no conctasion, 

II. Both premises are in no 'one instance psstica- 
lar propositions ; hence this rule in logic : 

From two particular propositions no conclusion eon 
he drawn* 

Thus, for example, because some learned men are 
poor, and some ethers malevolent, it is in^post^ble 
to conclude that those who are poor are malevolent, 
or that they are not so. If you reflect ever so little 
on the nature of a oonsequenoe, you must iif me- 
diately perceive that two particular ,pm»mn\\mA 
to no conclusion whatever. 

III. If either of the premises is negativerthe if^MciU' 
sum too must he negative. 

This is the third rule which logic freffOKibf s. 
When something is denied in the promises, iit is im- 
possible to affirm any .thing in tl^ (eoBcA^ipiXi we 
must absolutely deny there likewise. This rule is 
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perfectly confirmed by all the laws of syUog^snii 
whose justice has been demonstrated. 

IV. If one of the premises is particular, the concb^ 
sum too must he particular. 

This is the fourth rule prescribed in logic. The 
eharacter of particular propositions being the word 
some J if we speak only of*some in one of the premises, 
it is impossible to speak generally in the conclu- 
sioti; it must be restricted to some. This rule, like- 
wise, is confirmed by all the laws of syllogism, 
whose justness is indubitable. 

V. When both premises are affirmative, the conclu^ 
sion is so likewise. But though both premises may be 
universal, the conclusion is not always universal ; some^ 
times it is particular only, as in ^ the first mode of 
figures third and fourth. 

VI. Besides universal and particular propositions, 
we sometimes make use of singular propositions, 
the subject of which is "an individual ; as, when I say, 

Virgil was a great poet, 
the name of Vir^ is not a general notion, contain- 
ing several beings in itself i it is the proper name of 
a real individual^ who lived a great many years ago. 
This proposition is called sir^ulqr ; aiid when it is 
introduced into a syllogisrp, it is of importance to 
determine whether we are to consider it as holding 
the rank of a universal or particular proposition. 

VII. Certain authors insist, .that a singular propo- 
sition must be ranked in the class of particulars ; it 
being considered that a particular proposition speaks 
only of some beings comprehended in the notion, 
whereas a universal proposition speaks of all. 
Now, say these authors, when we" speak of only a 
singular being, this is still less than when we speak 
of some ; and consequently, a singular proposition 
must be considered as very .particular. 

VIII. However well founded this reasoning may 
appear, it cannot be admitted. The essence of a 
par^ciuar proposition consists in this, that it does 

Vol. 1.— H h 
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not speak of all the beings comprehended in the 
tioa of the subject, whereas a universal proposition 
speaks of all without exception. Thus, when it is 
said, 

Same citizens of Berlin are rich, 
the subject of this proposition is the notion of all the 
citizens of Berlin ; but this subject is not tak«n in all 
its extent — its signification is expressly restricted 
to same ; and by this, pau*ticular propositions are es- 
sentially distinguished from universal, as they turn 
only on a part of the beings comprehended in their 
subject. 

IX. It is clearly evident, from this remark, that a 
singular proposition must be considered as universal; 
as, in speaking of an individual, say Virgil, it in no 
respect restricts the notion of the subject, which is 
Virgil himself, but rather admits it in all its 'extent; 
and for this reason, the same rules which take place in 
universal propositions apply likewise to singular propo- 
sitions. The following is accordingly a very good 
syllo^sm: 

Voltaire is a philosopher: 
But Voltaire is a poet : 
Therefore some poets are philosophers. 
And it would be faulty if the two premises were 
particular propositions ; but being considered as uni- 
versal, this syllogistn belongs to figure third, and the 
first mode of the form A. A. I. The individual idea 
of Voltaire is the mean term, which is the subject 
of both major and minor; and this is the character 
of figure third. 

X. Finally, I must remark, that hitherto I have 
spoken onlyof simple propositions, which contain only 
two notions, the one of which is affirmed Or denied, 
universally or paurticularly. With respect to co9iv- 
pound propositions, logiC prescribes pecuhar ndes. 

3d Marehf 1761. 
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LETTER CVUI. 

Hypothetical Propositions^ and Syllogisms constructed 

of them. 

We hav^ hitherto considered simple propositions 
only, or such as contain but two notions, the one of 
which is the subject, the other the predicate. These 
propositions can form no other syllogisms, except 
those which I hare laid before you, and which are 
contained in the four figures above e^lained. But 
we likewise frequently employ compound propositions^ 
which contain more i^han two notions, and respect- 
ing which other rules are to be observed, in order to 
deduce /air conclusions from them. 

Of these compound propositions, the most com- 
mon are those which are called hypothetical^ or con- 
ditional^ which contain two complete propositions, 
with an affirm ktion^ that if the one is true^ the other 
is so likewise : the following is an example of a con- 
ditional proposition : 

If the gazette speaks truth, peace is not very 

distapt. • 
Here are two propositions, the first, the gazette 
speaks truth, or, the gazette is true : ^nd the othert 
peace is not very distant, or peace is approaching. 

Now these two propositions must be connected 
^gether in such a manner, that if the first ia- true, 
the second is so likewise ; or it is maintained, that 
the second proposition is a necessary consequence 
of the first, so that the former cannot be true, with- 
out establishing the truth of the other also. Sup- 
posinff, then* that the gazettes announce the ap- 
proach of peace, we are warranted in saying, that, 
if the gazettes are true, peace must he at, hand. 

Without this condition, such a proposition leads 
to nothing; but if this condition is complied with. 
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then, with the addition of some bther proposition, 
there are two ways of drawing a conclusion from it : 
1st. When some person assures us, that the gazette 
speaks truth; for hence we conclude that peace is 
near: 9d. When we are told, that peace is still ©cry 
distant ; then we make no hesitation in thence con- 
cluding that the gazette does not spedk truth. 

You see that these two conclusions are g^eneral, 
and give two forms of h3rpothetical or .conditional 
syllogisms, which may be thus represented : 

First Form, 
If A IS B, C WILL BE D : 
But A IS B r 
Therefore C is D. 

• Second Form. 
If A IS B, C WILL BK D : 
But C re NOT D : • 
Therefore A is not B. 
These two are the only just conclusions; and you 
must be carefully on your guard against the fallacy 
of the two following forms: 

First erroneous Form. 
If A 18 B, C WILL^ BE D : ■ 

" But A IS NOT B : ' 
Therefore C^S not D. 

Second erroneous Form^ 

If A IB B, C WILL BE D : 

ButCisD: 
Therefore A is B. 
These are both fallacious. In the example adduced 
I should reason inconclusively, if I argued in this 
manner : 

If the OA^ETTB SPEAKS TRUTH, ^PBACC 18 

approaching: 
but the gazette does not speak truth : 
Therefore peace is not approachii^o. 
It is undoubtedly true that the' gazette may not 
speak truth ; nevertheless, it is very possible thai 
peace may be approaching. 
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The other form is equally erroneous : 

If THE GAZETTE IS TRUE, PEApB AP- 
PROACHES : 
But PEACE APPROACHES : 

Therefore the gazette is true. 
Let us suppose that this consolatory truth, peqce ap- 
proacheSf were revealed to us, so as to be put beyond 
the possibility of doubt, it would by no means follow 
that gazettes are true, or that they never contain 
untruths. I hope dt least that peace, is at hand, 
though I am very far from putting confidence in the 
truth of gazettes. 

These two last forms of syllogisms, therefore, are 
fallacious ; but the two preceding are certainly good, 
and never lead into error, provided that the first con- 
ditional proposition is true, or that the last part be a 
necessary , consequence, of the first. 

Of this conditionsd proposition — ' 

If A is B, C will be D ; 
the first part, A is B,i8 called the antecedent, and 
the other, C will be D, the consequent. Logic pre- 
scribes the two following rules to direct us in this 
style of reasoning : 

I. Whoever admits the antecedent must likewise admit 
the consequent. 

li. Whoever denies or rejects the consequent must 
likewise deny or rejett ihe. antecedent. 

But you may very well deny the antecedent ydth- 
out denying the consequent, and likewise admit the 
consequent without admitting the antecedent. 

There are still other compound propositions, of 
which also syllogisms may be formed. It will per- 
haps be sufficient to produce a single example. 
Having this proposition, — 

' Every substance is body or spirit, — 
the conclusion will run in the following miaimer : 

I. But such a si}l)stance is not body ; 
Therefore it is spirit. 

Hh2 . 
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II. But such a substance is body ; 
Therefore it is not spirit. 

But it is entirely unnecessary to detain you longer 
on this subject. 

Itk March, 1761. 



LETTER CIX. 

Of the Impression of Sensations on the Soul, 

Having endeavoured to unfold the principles of 
logic, whose object it is to lay down infallible roles 
for right reasoning, I must still detain you a little 
longer on the subject of ideas. 

We undoubtedly derive them, in the 61:81 instance, 
from real objects, which strike our senses ; and as 
far as they are struck with any object, a sensation 
-corresponding is thereby excited in the soul. Not 
only do the senses represent to the soul the idea of 
that object, >ut they give it full assurance of its ex- 
istence out of us ; and it is of importance to remark, 
that the sensation is not indifferent to the soul, but 
always accompanied with some pleasure or disgust, 
to a greater or less degree. 

Now, having on(9e acquired, through this medium, 
the idea of any object, the soul does not lose it when 
the object ceases to act on our senses : it is only 
the sensation, by which the soul is a^eeably or 
disagreeabl)r affected, that is lost; but it stiU jnre- 
serves the idea of the object itself. Not that the 
idea is ever present to it, or that it continually 
cherishes such idea in thought; but it possesses 
the power of awakening or recalling the idea at 
pleasure. 

This fticulty of the soul, by which it is enabled to 
recollect ideas once perceived, is called reminiscence^ 
which contains the source of memoky. Deprived 
of the power of recalling past ideas, that of per- 
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ceiving would answer little or no purpose ; if we 
lost every moment the recollection of ideas once 
perceived:, we should always be in the state of new« 
Dorn infants, that is, in a state of the most profound 
iterance. Reminiscence, then, is the most pre- 
cious grift which the Creator has bestowed on the 
soul of man, and here its spirituality shines in the 
brightest lustre ; for by means of this faculty the 
soul gradually rises to the attainment of knoWledge 
the most sublime. 

But though recollected jideas represent to us the 
same objects which perceived ideas do, they differ 
from them iii this; that they are not accompanied 
with the sensation, 'nor with the conviction, that the 
objects really exist. If ybu have once been a spec- 
tator of a conflagratipn, you can recall the idea of it 
whenever vou will, without imagining, however, that 
there really is one. ' It is even possible, that for a 
very long time you may not have thought of such a 
conflagration, but without having, lost the power of 
recalling the idea of it. 

It is trie same with respect to all the ideas which 
we have once perceived ; l)ut it frequently happens 
that we lose almost entirely the recollection, or, in 
other ^ords, forget theih. We remark, neverthe- 
less, a very peat difference between ideas forgotten 
and ideas wholly unknown, or such as we never 
Had. With respect to the first, as soon as the ssuue 
' object presents itself afresh td our senses, we much 
more easily catch the idea of • it, and we recollect 
perfectly, that it is the same which we had for- 
gotten: this Would not be the case had we never 
possessed it. 

It is here the materia^sts boast of having found a 
demonstration of their opinions. They conclude 
ftt>m it, that it is extremely clear, the soul is nothing 
else but a subtile matter, on which external objects 
are capable of making some slight impression, by 
means of the senses : that this impression is nothing 
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else but the idea of the objects ; and that as long^ 
it reraainsv the recollection is preserved ; but that 
we forget it when the impression is totally effaced. 

If this reasoning were solid, ideas must neces- 
sarily remain always present with us till we forget 
them. This, however, is not the case ; for we recall 
them when we please : and if the impression were 
effaced, how could matter recollect that it formerly 
had that impression, on receiving it afresh } And 
though it be very certain that the action of objects 
on the senses produces some change in the brain, 
this change is very different from the idea which 
is occasioned by it ; and the sentiment of pleasure 
or disgust, as well as the judgment respectiiig the 
object itself which caused this impression, equally 
require a being wholly different from matter, and en- 
dowed with qualities of quite a different nature. 

Our advances in knowledge are not limited to 
ideas perceived : the same ideas recollected in the 
memory form for us, by abstraction, general ideas 
of them, which contain at once a great number of 
individual ideas ; and how many abstract ideas do 
we form respecting the qualities and accidents of 
objects which have no relation to any thing corpo- 
real, such as the notions of virtue, of wisdom, &c. 

This, after all^ refers only to the undersiandingy 
which comprehends but a part of the faculties of 
the soul ; the other part is not less extensive, namely, 
the will and liberty, on which depend all our resolu- 
tions and actions. There is nothing in the body 
relative to this quality by which the soul freely de- 
termines itself to certain" actions, even after mature 
deliberation. It pays regard to motives, without 
being forced to submit to their influence ;. and lib- 
erty is so essential to it, as well as to aU spirits, 
that it would be as impossible to imagine a spirit 
without liberty, as a body without extension. God 
himself could npt divest a spirit of this essential 
property. 

It 18 by this, accordingly, that we are enabled to 
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solve all the perplexing questions respecting the 
origin of evil, the permission of sin, and the ex- 
istence of aU the calamities by which the world is 
oi^essed; their great and only source is ^uman 
liberty. 

lOM Marchi 1761. 



LETTER ex. 
Cfihe Origin and Permission of Evil; and of Sin. 

The origin and permission of evil in the world is 
an article which has in all ages greatly perplexed 
theologians and philosophers. , To believe that God, 
a 3eing supremely good, should have created this 
world, and to see it overwhelmed withsuch a variety 
of evil, appears so contradictory, that some found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of admitting 
two prihciples, the one supremel]^ ^ood, the other 
supremely evil. This was the opinion entertained 
by the ancient heretics known in history by the 
name of Manicheans; who, seeing no Other way of 
accounting for the .origin of evil, were deduced to 
this ejttremity. Thou^ the question be extremely 
complicated, this sin^e remark^ that lil)erty is a 
quality essential to spirits, dispels at once a great 
part of the difficulties which would otherwise h^ io- 
sormountable. ^ 

in truth, when God had created man, it was too 
late to prevent sin, his liberty being susceptible of 
no constraint. But, I shall be UMr it would have 
b#eir better not to create such and such men, or 
spirits, who, as God must have foreseen, would abuse 
their liberty, and plunge into sin. I should deem it 
rather rash to enter upon this discussion, and to pre* 
tend to judge of the choice which God might have 
been able to make in creating spirits ; and perhaps 
the idan of the universe required the existence of 
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si^irits of every possible description. And, in fact, 
when we reflect that not only our earth, but aU the 
planets, are the habitations of rational beings ; and 
that even all the fixed stars are suns, each of which 
may have around it a system of planets, likewise 
habitable, — it is clear that the number of all the 
beings endowed with reason, which have existed, 
which do exist, and which shall exist, in the whole 
universe, must be infinite. 

It is therefore unpardonable presumption to in- 
sinuate that God ought not to have granted exist- 
ence to a great number of spirits ; and the very per- 
sons who thus reproach their Maker would certainly 
not wish to be of the number of those to whom ex- 
istence was denied; This first objection, then, is 
sufficiently done away ; and it is no way inconsistent 
with the Divine perfections that existence has been 
bestowed on all spirits, good and bad. 

It is next alleged, that the mischievousness of 
spirits, or reasonable beings, ought to have been re- 
pressed by the Divine Omnipotence. On this I re- 
mark, that liberty is so. essential to all spirits as to 
be beyond all power of constraint ; the only method 
of governing spirits consists in the use of motives to 
dispose them to what is good, and to dissuade. them 
from evil ; but in this respect ^e do not find the 
slightest ground of complaint. The most poweiful 
motives have undoubtedly been proposed to sdl spirits, 
to incline them to good, these motives being fqunded 
on their own salvation ; but they by no means em- 
ploy cohstraint, for this would be contrary to their 
nature, and in all respects impossible. 

However wicked men may be, it never can be fn 
their power to excuse themselves, from ignorance 
of the motives which would have prompted them to 
good : the divine law, which constantly aims at their 
everlasting happiness, is engraven on their heart; 
and it must always be their own fault if they plunge 
into evil. Religion discovers to us likewise so many. 
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Other meaifs which God employs to reclaim us from 
our wanderings, that, on this side, we may rest con- 
fidently assured that God has omitted nothing which 
could have pravented the malignant explosions of 
men, and of other reasonable beings. 

But those who bewilder themselves in such doubts 
respecting, the origin and the permission of evil in 
the world, perpetually confound the corporeal with 
the spiritual world ; they imagine that spirits are, as 
bodies, susceptible of constraint. Severe discipline 
is frequently capable of preventing, among the chil- 
dren of a family, the soldiers of ah army, or the in- 
habitants of a city, the open eruption of perverse 
dispositions ; but it must be carefully remarked that 
this constraint extends only to what is corporeal ; 
it in no respect restrains the spirit from being as 
vicious and as malignant as if it enjoyed the most 
unbounded license. 

Human governments must rest contented with 
this exterior or apparent tranquillity, and give them- 
selves little trouble about the real dispositions of 
men's minds ; but' before God the T;hoaghts all lie 
open, and perverse inclinations, however concealed 
from men, are as abominable in his sight as if they 
had broken out into the most atrocious actions Men 
suffer themselves tolbe dazzled by false appearances ; 
but God has respect to the real dispositions of 
every spirit, according as they are virtuous or 
vicious, independently of the actions which flow 
from them. 

The Holy Scriptures contain to this purpose the 
most pointed declarations, and iriform us that he 
who meditates only the destruction- of hi? neighbour, 
suffering himself to be hurried away by a sjMrit of 
hatred^ is as criminal in the sight of God as the ac- 
tual murderer ; and that he who indulges a covetous 
desire of another's property is,' in His estimation^ aa 
much a thief as he vrfao really steals^ 

In this respect, therefore, the government of God 
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av«ar ^rits, or rational beix^^, is infinitohr 

from that which men exercise orer men like them- 
selves; and we greatly err if we imagjae that a 
government which appears the best in the eyes of 
men is really so in the jadgment*of Grod. This is a 
reflection ojf which we ouglit never to lose sigfht. 
Uth Marchi 1761. 



LETTER CXI. 
Of Moral arid PJhysical Evil. 

When a complaint is made of the evils which pre- 
vail in the world, a distribution of them into two 
classes takes place, — moral ^vih and physical evUs. 
The class of moral evils contains the perverse or 
vicious inclinations, the dispositions of spirits to 
what is evil or criminal, which is undoubtedly the 
most grievous calamity and the greatest imperfec- 
tion which can exist! 

In truth, with regard to spirits, it is impossible to 
conceive a mor6 deplorable irregularity than when 
they deviate from the eternal kws of virtue, and 
abandon themselves to the commission of vice. 
Virtue is the only means of rendering a spirit happy ; 
to bestow feUcit}r on a vicious spirit is beyond the 
power of God himself. Every spirit addicted to 
vice is necessarily miserable, and unless it return to 
virtue its misery caimot come to an end : such is the 
idea I- form of demons, of wicked and infernal spirits 
— an idea which to me appears consonant to what 
Scripture suggests on the subject. 

Infidels make a jest of this ; but as men cannot 
pretend to be the best of all rational beings, neither 
can they boast of being the most wicked ; there are 
undoubtedly beings much more depraved tiiaii the 
most malignant of maakiad, such as devils. But I 
have already made it ^pear that the existeiice -of ^o 
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fanny corrupted men and spirits ought not to form 
any objection against the perfection of this world, 
much less be considered as an imputation of the Sa- 
preme Being. 

A spirit, the devil not excepted, is always a being, 
excellent, and infinitely superior to every thing that 
can be conceived in the corporeal world ; and this 
woild, as far as it contains an infinite number of 
spirits, of all orders, is always a work of the highest 
perfection. Now, all spirits, being essentially free, 
criminality was possible from the commencement 
of their existence, and could not be prevented even 
by the Divine Omnipotence. Besides, spirits are the 
authors of the evils whieh necessarily result from 
sin, every free agent being always the only author 
of the evil which he commits ; and, consequently, 
these evils cannot be in.puted to the Creator ; as, 
among men, the workihan who makes the sword is 
not responsible for the mischief that is done with it. 
Thus, with respect to the moral evils which prevail 
in the world, the sovereign goodness of God is suf- 
ficiently justified; 

The other class, that of physical evUs, contains aQ 
the calamities and miseries to which men are ex- 
posed in this world. It is admitted that most of 
these are a necessary consequence of the malice and 
other vicious propensities with wfiich men as well 
as other spirits are infected ; but as these conse- 
quences are communicated by means of bodies, it is 
asked. Why God should permit to wicked spirits the 
power of acting so efiicaciously on bodies, and of 
employing them as instruments to execute their per- 
nicious purposes? A father who saw his son on 
the point of committing a murder would snatch the 
sword out of his hand, and prevent the perpetration 
of a crime so heinous. I have already observed, 
that this abandoned son is equally guilty before God, 
whether he has actually accomplished his design, or 
only m^de ineffectual efforts to execute it ; ai^ tbs 

Vol. I.— I i 
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fother, who prevented him, does not thereby render 
him better. 

We may nevertheless confidently maintain, that 
God does not permit a free course to the wicked- 
ness of man. Did nothing resist the execution of 
all the pernicious purposes of the human heart, how 
miserable should we be ! We frequently see that 
the wicked have great difficulties to encounter ; and 
though they should succeed, they have no power 
over the consequences of their actions, which always 
depend on so many other circumstances that, in the 
issue, they produce the directly opposite effect from 
what was intended. It cannot be denied, at the same 
time, that there may result from these calamities 
and miseries to torment mankind ; and it is ima^ried 
that the world would be infinitely better governed 
were God to interpose an effectual restraint to the 
wickedness and audacity of men. 

It would undoubtedly be very easy for God to 
crush to death a tyrant before he could realize his 
cruel and oppressive designs ; or to strike dumb an 
unjust judge who was going to pronounce an iniqui- 
tous sentence. We might then live quietly, and 
enjoy all the comforts of life,, supposing Goa were 
to grant us the blessings of health, and all the good 
things we could wish for : our happiness wouki thus 
be perfect. On this plan they would have the world 

governed, in order to render us all happy : the wicked 
isabled to perpetrate their criminal purposes, and 
the good in possession of the peaceful ei^oyment of 
all the blessmgs which they can desire. 

It is believed, and with good reason, that Grod 
wishes the happiness of men ; and it is matter of 
surprise that this world should be so different from 
the plan which is imagined the most proper for the 
attainment of this end. We rather see the wicked 
frequentlv enjoying, not only all the advantages of 
this life, but put in a condition to execute their ma> 
chinations, to the confusion and distress of persons 
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of woith; while the good are oppressed and over- 
whelmed by the most sensible evils, pains, diseases, 
mortifications, loss of goods, and, m (general, by 
every species of calamity ; and that at last the good 
as well as the bad must infallibly die, which appears 
to be the greatest of all evils. 

Looking on the world in this point of view, one is 
tempted to call in question the supreme wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator ; but it is a hazard which 
we must take great care to avoid. 
7th March, 1761. 



LETTER CXII. 
Replf/ to Complaints of the Existence of Physical EvU. 

Supposing our existence limited to the present 
life, the possession of the good things of this world 
and the enjoyment of every delight lyould be very 
far from filling up the measure of our happiness. 
AU are agreed, that true felicity consists in mental 
iranquilUty and satisfaction, which are seldom if ever 
accompanied with that brilliancy of condition which 
is considered as such an inestimable blessing by 
those who jud^e only from appearances. 

The insufficiency of temporal good things ta ren- 
der us happy becomes still more manifest when we 
come to reflect on our real destination. Death does 
not put a period to our existence, it rather transmits 
us into another life, which is to endure for ever. 
The faculties of our soul, and our attainments in 
knowledge, will then no doubt be carried to the high- 
est perfection ; and it is on this new state that our 
real happiness depends, and this state cannot be 
happy without virtue. 

The infinite perfections of the Supreme Beinff, 
which we now perceive only as through a thick 
cloud, shall then shine, in the brightest lustre, and 
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ehall become the principal object of Diir'Conteii^>]a«> 
tion, admiration, and adoration. There, not only 
shall our understanding find the most inexhaustible 
stores of pure and perfect knowledge, but we shall 
be permitted to hope for admission into favour with 
the Supreme Being, and to aspire after the most en* 
dearing expressions of his love. How hnppy do 
we reckon the peculiar favourites of a great prince, 
especially if he is really great, though the favours 
which he bestows are marred lay many infusions of 
bitterness ! What will it then be, in the life to oome, 
when God himself shall shed abroad his love in our 
hearts — a love, the effects of which shall never be in- 
terrupted nor destlroyed ? This shall thenceforward 
constitute a felicity infinitely surpassing all that we 
Can conceive. 

In order to participate in these inexpressible fa- 
vours, flowing from the love of the Supreme Being, 
it is natural that, on our part, we should be pene^ 
trated with sentiments of the most lively affection 
to him. This blessed union. absolutely requires in 
us a certain disposition, without which we should be 
incapable of participating in it ; and this disposition 
consists in virtue, the basis of which is the love oC 
God, and that of our neighbour. The attainment 
of virtue, then, should be our chief, our only object 
in this life, where we exist but for this end— to pre- 
pare for, and to render ourselves worthy of, partaking 
m supreme and eternal felicity. 

In this point of view, we must form a judgment of 
the events which befall us in this life. It is not the 
possession of the good things of this world that ren^ 
ders us happy ; it is rather a situation which most 
effectually conducts to virtue. If prosperity were 
the certain means of rendering us happy, we might 
be suffered to complain of adversity ; but adversity 
may rather have the effect of confirming our virtue : 
and, in this view, aU the complaints of men respect* 
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ing the physical evils of life are likewise completely 
done away. 

You have no difficulty, then, in comprehending 
that God had the most solid reasons for admitting 
into the world so many calamities and miseries, as 
the whole obviously contributes to our salvation. It 
is unquestionably true that these calamities are, for 
the most part, natural consequences of human cor- 
ruption ; but it is in this very thing that we must 
pnncipally admire the wisdom of the Supreme Being, 
who knows how to overrule the most vicious actions 
for our final happiness. 

Many good people would not have reached such 
a sublimity of virtue, had they not been oppressed 
and tormented by cruelty and injustice. 

I have already remarked, that bad actions are 
such only with regard to those who commit them : 
the determination of their soul alone is criminal, the 
action itself being a thing purely corporeal, inasmuch 
as, considered independently of the person who com« 
mits it, there is nothing either good or evil in the 
case. A mason Jailing from the roof of a house 
upon a man as certainly kills him as the most deter- 
mined assassin. The action is absolutely the same : 
but the mason is not guilty in the sUghtest degree ; 
whereas the assassin deserves the severest punish- 
ment. Thus, however criminal actions may be with 
regard to those who commit them, we must consider 
them in quite a different light as they affect ourselves, 
or produce an influence on our situation. 

We ought therefore to reflect, that nothing can 
befall us but what is perfectly consonant to the 
sovereign wisdom of God. The wicked may be 
guilty of injustice towards us, but we cannot upon 
me whole suffer from it ; no one can ever injure us, 
though he may greatly hurt himself; and in every 
thing that comes to pass, we ought always to ac- 
knowledge God, as if it befell us immediately by 
his express appointment. We may, moreover, rest 

lis 
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assured thsit it is not from OEiprice, or nw^rely to vex 
us, that God disposes the events in ^h:ch we are 
concerned, but that they must infallibly terminate in 
our true happiness. Those who consider all events 
in this liffht will soon have the satisfaction of being 
convinced that God exercises a peculiar care over 
them. 

2Ut Marchy 1761. 



LETTER CXIII. 

The real De'sHnation of Man ; Usefulness and NeeeS' 

sity. of Adversity. 

I Hopi you have no doubts remaining with respect 
to thid great (]|uestion, — How the evils of this world 
can be reconciled to the supreme wisdom and good* 
ness of the Creator ? The solution of it is incon- 
testably founded on the real destination of man, and 
of other intelligent beings, whose existence is not 
limited to this life. The moment that we lose sight 
of this important truth, we find ourselves involved 
in the greatest perplexity ; and if man were created 
only for this life, it would assuredly be impossible 
to establish a consistency between the perfections 
of God and the distresses and miseries with which 
this world is oppressed. Those miseries would be 
but too real; and it were absolutely impossible to 
explain, how the prosperity of Jhe wicked, and the 
misery of so many good people, could consist witU 
the Divine justice. 

But no sooner do we reflect that this life is but 
the commencement of our existence, and that.it is a 
preparation for one that shall endure eternally, than 
the face of things is entirely changed, and we are 
obliged to form a very different judgment of the 
evils with which this life appears to he oversprefld. 
I have already remarked, that the prosperity w^eh 
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we enjoy in this world is the reverse of a suitable 
preparation for a future life, and for rendering us 
worthy of the felicity which there awaits us. How- 
ever important to our happiness the possession of 
the good things of this world inay appear, this 
quality pertains to them only in so far as they are 
impressed with the signatures of Divine goodness, 
independent of which no earthly possessions could 
constitute our felicity. 

Real happiness is to bef found only in God himself; 
nil other deligfhts are but an empty shade, and are 
capable of yielding only a momentary satisfaction. 
Accordingly we see that those who enjoy them in 
the greatest abundance are quickly satiated; and 
jthis apparent fehcity serves only to inflame their 
" xsires and to disorder their passions, by estranging 
theiD from the Supreme Good, instead of bringing 
thenryiearer to Him. But true felicity consists in 
a pertict union with God, which cannot subsist 
without a love and a confidence in his goodness 
transcending all things; and this love requires a 
certain disposition of soul, for which we must be 
making preparation in this life. 

This disposition is virtue, the foundation of which 
t» contained in these two great precepts : 

Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy hearty 
with all thy soul, with all thy strength, and with aU 
thy mind ; 
and the other, which is like unto it :.. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Every other disposition of soul which deviates 
from these two precepts is vicious, and absolutely 
unworthy to partake of true happiness. It is as im- 
possible' for a vicious man to enjoy happiness in the 
life to come, as for a deaf man to relish the pleasure 
of an exquisite piece of music. He must be for 
ever excluded from it, not by an arbitrary decree of 
God, but by the very nature of the thing; a vicioua 
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roaa not being, from his own nature, susceptible of 
supreme felicity. 

' If we consider the order and economy of Uie 
world in this point of view, nothing can be more 
perfectly disposed for the attainment of this great 
end. All events, the calamities themselves which 
we undergo, are the most suitable means for con- 
ducting us to true happiness ; and in this respect it 
may be with truth affirmed, that this is indeed (he 
best world possible, as every thing in it concurs to 
promote our eternal salvation. When I -reflect that 
nothing befalls me by chance ; but that every event 
is directed by Providence, in the view of rendering 
me truly and everlastingly happy, how ought this 
consideration to raise my thoughts to God, and to 
replenish my soul with the purest affection. 

But however efficacious these means may be ijx 
themselves, they exercise no force upon our minds, 
to which liberty is so essential that no degree of 
constraint can possibly take place. Experience, ac- 
cordingly, frequently demonstrates, that our attach- 
ment to th^ objects of sense renders iis too vicious 
to listen to these salutary admonitions. Abuse of 
the means which would have improved our virtue 
plunges us deeper and. deeper into vice, and hurries 
us aside from the only path that leads us to hap- 
piness. 

24M March, 1761. 



LETTER CXIV. 

Of true Happiness, Conversion of Sinners. Beply 
to Objections on the Subject, 

Thb holy life of the* apostles, and of the other 
primitive Christians, appears to me an irresistible 
proof of the truth of the Christian religion. If true 
hanniness consists in union with the Supreme Being, 
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which it is impossible for a moment to doubt, the 
enjoyment of this happiness necessarily requires/ on 
our part, a certain disposition, founded on supreme 
love to God, and the most perfect charity towards 
our neighbour ; so that all those who are destitute 
of this disposition destroy their own pretensions to 
celestial felicity; and wicked men are from their 
very nature necessarily excluded from it, it being 
impossible for God himself to render them happy. 
For the Divine Omnipotence extends only to things 
which are in their nature possible, and liberty is so 
essential to spirits that no degree of constraint can 
take place with respect to them. 

It IS only by motives, therefore, that spirits can 
be . determined to that which is good; now, what 
motives could be proposed to the apostles and other 
disciples of Jesus Christ, to embrace a virtuous life, 
more powerful than the instructions of their divine 
Master, his miracles, his suffering^, his death and 
resurrection, of which they were witnesses. All 
these striking events, united to a doctrine the most 
sublime, must have excited in their hearts the -most 
fervent love and the most profound veneration for 
God, whom they could not but consider and adore 
as at once their heavenly Father and the absolute 
Lord of the whole universe. These lively impres- 
sions must necessarily have stifled in their breasts 
every vicious propensity, and have confirmed them 
more and more in the practice of virtue. 

This salutary effect on the minds of the apostles 
has nothing in it of itself miraculous, or which en- 
croaches in the smallest degree on their liberty, 
though the events be supernaturaL The great re- 
quisite was simply a heart docile and uncorrupted by 
vice and passion. The mission, then, of Jesus Christ 
into the world. produced in the minds of the apos- 
tles this disposition, so necessary to the attainment 
and the enjoyment of supreme happiness ; and that 
mission still supplies the same motives to pursue the 
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same end. We have only to read attentively, and 
without prejudice, the history of it, and seriously to 
meditate on all the events. 

I confine myself to the salutary effects of our 
Saviour's mission, without presuming to dive into 
the mysteries of the work of our redemption, which 
infinitely transcend the powers of human understand- 
ing. I only remark, that these effects, of the truth 
of which we are convinced by experience, could not 
be produced by illusion, or human imposture; they 
are too salutary not to be divine. They are likewise 
perfectly in harmony with the incontestable princi- 
ples which we have laid dowii, that spiiits can be 
governed only by motives. 

Theologians have maintained, and some still main- 
tain, that conversion is the immediate operation of 
God, without any co-operation on the part of man. 
They imagine, that an act of the Divine Will is 
sufficient to transform in an jnstant the ^eatest 
miscreant into a virtuous 'man. These good men 
may mean extremely well, and consider themselves 
as thus exalting the Divine Omnipotence ; but this 
sentiment seems to me inconsistent with the justice 
and goodnes? of God, even though it were not sub- 
versive of human liberty. How, it will with reason 
be said, if a simple exertion of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence is sufficient for the instantaneous conversion 
of every sinner, can it be possible that the decree 
should not actually pass, rather than leave so many 
thousands to perish, or employ the work of redemp- 
tion, by which a part only of mankind is saved 1 
I acknowledge that this objection appears to me 
much more formidable than all those which infi- 
delity raises against our holy religion, and which 
are founded entirely in ignorance of the true desti- 
nation of man ; but, blessed be God, it can have no 
place in the system which I have taken the liberty 
to propose. 

Some divines will perhaps accuse me of heresy, 
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as if I were maintaining that the power of man is 
sufficient for his conversion ; but this reproach af- 
fects me not, as I am conscious of intending to place 
the goodness of God in its clearest light. In the 
work of conversion, man makes perfect use of his 
liberty, which is unsusceptible of constraint ; but 
man is always determined by motives. Now these 
motives are suggested by the circumstances and 
conjunctures of his condition. They depend en- 
tirely on Divine Providence, which regulates all 
events conformably to the laws of sovereign wis- 
dom. It is God, therefore, who places men every 
instant in circumstances the most favourable, and 
from which they may derive motives the most pow- 
erful to produce their conversion ; so that men are 
always indebted to God for the means which promote 
their salvation. 

I have already remarked, that however wicked 
the actions of men may be, they have no power over 
their consequences, and that God, when he created 
the wofld, arranged the course of all events so that 
every man should be every instant placed in circunv- 
stances to him the most salutary. Happy the man 
who has wisdom to turn them to good account ! 

This conviction must operate in us the hnppiest 
effects ; unbounded love to God, with a firm reliance 
on his providence, and the purest charity towards 
our neighbour. This idea of the Supreme Being,'as 
exalted as it is consolatory, ought to replenish our 
hearts with virtue the most sublime, and effectually 
prepare us for the enjoyment of life eternal. 

28M March, 1761. 
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LETTER CXV. 

The true Foundation of Human Knowledge, Sourcer 
of Tntthy and Classes of Information derivedjromii. 

Hayvsq taken the liberty to lay before you my 
opinion respecting the most important article of hu- 
man knowledge, I flatter myself it will be 8u0icient 
to dissipate the doubts which naturally arise out of 
the subject, from want of exact ideas of the liberty 
of spirits. 

I shall now have the honour of submitting to your 
consideration the true foundation of all our know- 
ledge, and the means we have of being assured of 
4he truth and certainty of what we know. We are 
very far from being always certain of the truth of all 
our sentiqients ; for we are but too frequently daz- 
zled by appearances, sometimes exceedingly slight, 
and whose falsehood we afterward discover. As 
we are therefore continually in danger of deceiving 
ourselves, a reasonable man is bound to use every 
effort to avoid error, though he may not always be 
80 happy as to succeed. 

• The thing to.be here chiefly considered is the 
•oUdity of. the proofs on which we found our per- 
suasion of any truth whatever ; and it is absolutely 
necessary that we should be in a condition to judge 
if they are sufficient to convince us or not. For tlus 
effect I remark, first, that all truths within our reach 
are referable to three classes, essentially distin- 
guished from each other. 

The first contains the truths of the senses ; the 
second, those of the understanding ; and the third, 
those of belief. Each of these classes, requires 
peculiar proofs of the truths included in it, and in 
these three classes all human knowledge is com- 
prehended. 
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- Pnioft of the first class are reduciUe to the 
senses, and are thus expressed : 

This is true^ for I saw it^ or am eonomced of tt by 
the evidence of my senses. 

It is thus I know that the magnet attracts iron, 
because I see it, and experience famishes me with 
incontestable proofs of the fact. Truths of this class 
are called sensible, because they are founded on the 
senses, or on experience. 

Proofs of the second class are founded on ratioci 
nation : 

This is true, for I am able to demonstrate U onprith 
ciples of just reasoning, or by fair syllogisms. 

To this class principally logic is to be referred, 
which prescribes rules for reasoning consequentially. 
It is thus we know that the three angles of a recti- 
lineal triangle are together equal to two right angles. 
In this case I do not say I see it, or that my senses 
convince me of it ; but I am assured of its truth by 
a process of reasoning. ' Truths of this class are 
called intellectual; and here we must rank all the 
truths of geometry, and of the other sciences, inas* 
much as they are supported by demonstration. You 
must be sensible that such truths are wholly differ* 
ent from those of the first class, in support of which 
we adduce no other proofs but the senses, or expe* 
rience, which assure us that the fact is so, though 
we may not know the cause of it In the example 
of the magnet, we do not know how the attraction 
of the iron is a necessary effiect of the nature of the 
magnet and of iron ; but we are riot the less con- 
vinced of the truth of the fact. Truths of the first 
class are as certain as those of the second, though 
Hie proofs which we have of them are entirely 
different. ^ 

I proceed to the third class of truths, that of faith, 
which we believe because persons worthy of credit 
relate them ; or when we say : 

Vol. L— K k 
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nis is true^ for several credUatk persc^u hone 
sured tu ofiU 

This class accordingly includes all historical tnah- 
You believe, no doubt, that there was formerly a 
long of Macedon called Alexander the Great, whr 
made himself roaster of the kingdom of Persia, 
though you never saw him, and are unable to demon- 
strate geometrically that such a person ever Existed. 
But we believe it on the authority of the authors 
who have written his history, and we entertain no 
doubt of their fidelity. But may it not be possible 
that these authors have concerted to deceive ust 
We have every reason to reject such an insinuation; 
and we are a»much convinced of the truth of these 
facts, at least of a great part of them, as of truths 
of the first and second classes. 

The proofs of these three classes of truths are 
'extremely different ; but if they are solid, each in 
its kind, the]^' must equally produce conviction. You 
cannot possibly doubt that* Russians and Austrians 
have been at Berlin, though you did not see them : 
this, then, is to you a truth of the third class, as 
you believe it on the report of others ; but to me it 
i» one of the first class, because I saw them, and 
conversed with them ; and many others were as- 
sured of their presence by means of their senses. 
You have, nevertheless, as complete conviction of 
jthe fact as we have. 

Zlst March, 1761. 
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